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2 ao Gee 
work such as is now proposed, we think unnecessary. With the 


success of other publications of the same class before us, we feel 
abundant encouragement to proceed in our undertaking. 


A leading object of the Jovaxat will be to furnish a record of 
facts, embracing whatever information the most diligent inquiry can 
procure, regarding the past and present state of education, in the 
United States, and in foreign countries. An opportunity will thus 
be afforded for a fair comparison of the merits of various systems 
of instruction. The results of actual experiment will be presented; 
and the causes of failure, as well as of success, may thus be satis- 
factorily traced, and be made to suggest valuable improvements. 


The conductors of the Jocrxat will make it their constant en- 
deavor to aid in diffusing enlarged and liberal ricws of education. 
Nothing, it seems to us, has had more influence in retarding the 
Progress of improvement in the science of instruction, than narrow 
and partial views of what education should be expected to produce. 
Intellectual attainments have been too exclusively the object of 
attention. It is too common a thing to consider a man well educat- 
ed, if he has made a proper use of the common facilities for the 
acquisition of learning; though the result may have been obtained 
at the expense of his health, and with much neglect of that moral 
culture which is the surest foundation of happiness. In many 
plans of education, which are in other respects excellent, the fact 
seems to have been overlooked that man poasesses an animal, and 
@ moral, as well as an intellectual constitution. Hence the total 
neglect of the requisite provisions for the developement of the cor- 
Poreal system, and the confirmation and improvement of health, 
the only foundation of mental 2s well as of bodily power. The 
moral department of education has too commonly been restricted 
to an occasional word of parental approbation or reproof: or, at 
the best, to efforts limited by the sphere of domestic life. The 
natural consequence of the restrictions tbus unjustly taid on educa- 
tion, is, that we often find, in the same individual, a learned head, 
but a debilitated body, and aneglected heart. Education should, 
we think, be regarded as the means of fitting man for the dis- 
charge of all his duties: it should produce vigorous and hardy 
bodies, trained to powerful action, and inured to privation and fa- 
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rather than a recommendation. But explanatory, practical instruc- 
tion, under whatever name it may appear, we shall be happy at all 
times to aid with our best exertions. 


As our pages are to be devoted to the cause of education, 
throughout our country, an earnest and cordial invitation is given 
to persons in every quarter, who take an interest in our labors, to 
aseist us by the communication of useful and interesting matter. 


*,* Since publishing our prospectus, and taking a nearer view of 
our undertaking, we have felt that it will be necessary to allow our- 
selves more space. It will be impossible for us to do justice to our 
subject, without introducing a greater number and variety of topics, 
than we anticipated. We propose, therefore, that each number 
shall contain sixty-four instead of forty-eight pages: the price to 
be four dollars a year. For the difference of price, arising from 
this circumstance, our readers will, we hope, find themselves am- 
ply compensated in the additional quantity of interesting matter 
with which they will be furnished. 

The change of our title will not, we hope, be viewed as an ambi- 
tious assumption. It was suggested by our desire to avoid any im- 
pression that our work is local in its character or design. We 
wish to subserve the cause of education, not in our state or country 
merely, but throughout the continent. 








It is now proposed to form infant schools, which shall be capable 
of receiving from 200 to 300 infants, and which, while they secure 
the same relief to parents, shall be made subservient to many other 

only to the children themselves, but thro 
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count whatever break a promise; for experience has taught me that 
most children have good memories; and if you once promise a thing 
and do not perform it, they will pay very little attention to what you 
say afterwards. Children are such excellent imitators that I have 
found they will not only imitate the conduct, but even the voice and 
expression of the countenance.” pp. 148—151. 

‘Mr. Wilderspin shall now inform us in what manner he drills his 
little regiment. — 

“On opening the school, I cause all the children to stand up, at 
a word of command, in an orderly manner; after which they all 
kneel down, when one of them repeats a short prayer, and concludes 
with the Lord’s prayer, the others repeating it alter him, similar to 
a congregation in a place of worship. After which the boy who 
repeated the prayer gives out a hymn, and the children all sing it. 
It is pleasing to see how the little creatures will try to sing and keep 
time: indeed, children generally seem to be very fond of singing, 
and therefore we teach the little children to sing the alphabet to a 
tune, which they do extremely well, as well as the pence and multi- 
plication tables, which they soon learn. The hymn being conclud- 
ed, they then commence their lessons, which they do in the follow- 
ing order. 

The school is divided into classes: there are two monitors ap- 
pointed to each class; tins are fixed round the school, with cards in 
them, the same as are used in national schools; one of the monitors 
then takes the children up to the cards one at atime, the other 
Monitor keeping the class in order while the lessons are going on. 
When the monitor who first began has finished half the class, the 
other one succeeds him, and teaches the remainder; the former 
monitor taking his place, so that the monitors share the work equal- 
ly between them. 

There is also a general monitor, whose business is to walk 
round the school, and see that the other monitors do their duty, and 
put the children’s fingers to every letter or word, according to what 
they are learning. ‘In this manner they go on until every child in 
the school has said one lesson.” pp. 16—18. 

“It is no part, however, of Mr. Wilderspin’s plan “ to make Jack 
a dull boy,” by an overstrained attention and premature mental 
growth in early life. The following remarks are really very philo- 
sophical as well as humane; and we recommend them to the atten- 
tion of those admirers of precocious intellect, who are quite con- 
tent to see a child languishing for want of air, exercise, and free- 
dom, a prey to rickets and mesenteric affections, provided that in 

proportion as its limbs shrink its brain-pan expands; that it com- 
pensates by a sickly cerebral developement for an emaciated body; 
by a forward and flippant tongue for inactive muscles and the equal 
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and as little children are very apt to be fretful, 

‘to divert as well ax teach them; for if childron 


&c tye'yaecl hdrand undar ico nik OSertol, ‘will naturally: 
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respectable personages who have visited the school for 
the truth of this assertion, many Ms 


together, and all be so happy as they have 
fotind them, many ‘of them being so very young. But I can assure 
Garreater Onriekay of the children who have cried heartily on 
being sent to school the first day or two, have cried as much on 
being kept at home after they have been in the school but a very 


soe Thay 611 jolt agelaredb eta rl ced 

frequently of their parents. I have had children come to 
school without their breakfast, because it has not been ready; others 
have come to school without shoes, because they would not be kept 
‘at home while their shoes were mending; and I have had others 
come to school half dressed, whose parents have cither been at 
work or gossiping, and, when they retarned home, have thought 

_ that their children had been lost; but to their great surprise and joy, 
“when they at the school have found them there. 

“ Can it be wondered at that little children should dislike to go to 
school, where in general forty or fifty, or perhaps more, are asem-~ 
‘bled together im one room, scarcely large enough for one third of 
that number, and not allowed to speak to, or scarcely look at, each 
‘other. In those places I firmly believe many, for the want of 
‘exercise, become cripples, or have their health much injured, by 
being kept sitting so many hours; but as the children’s health is of 
the utmost consequence, it becomes. necessary to remedy this evil 

letting them have proper exercise combined, as much as possi- 
‘Die, with instruction; to accomplish which many measures have been 
tried, but I have found the following to be the most successful, viz.r 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 2t 


sition, or whose corporeal system—or any two of these only, were 
educated? His head might be furnished, and his heart well dispos- 
ed, but he would still need a hand to execute. 

Half the literary men of our country have suffered, and are now 
suffering, from inattention to those intervals of corporeal exercise 
and mental recreation, without which, no human being devoted to 
intellectual pursaits, has any right to expect the privileges and im- 
munities of health. But a brighter day begins to dawn on our pros- 
pects. The value of physical culture is now admitted by all 
who bave acquired correct views of education; and the practice of 
Various gymnastic seminaries is now demonstrating anew the na- 
tural and intimate relations and dependence of the three grand divi- 
sions of education, and teaching us that the preservation and improve~ 
ment of the anima] system, must constitute the basis of every 
plan of education, which is capable of meliorating the condition of 
our race. For a long and dark period, as it respects education, 
the gymnastic science and art existed only in the writings of a 
few authors whose works produced no impression on the public mind. 

The first gymnastic school which appeared in Europe, since the 
decline of the Roman empire, was that of Mr. Saltzmann, in Saxo- 
ny, in 1786. Since this period, gymnasia have been established 
in Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and 
France. It was in Denmark that gymnastic exercises were first 
considered in a national point of view; and in 1803, the number of 
these establishments in that country, had already amounted to four- 
teen, to which three thousand young men resorted; since this time 
the government have issued an order for allotting a space of two 
hundred square yards to every public school, for the purpose of 
gymmastic exercises. In 1810, the gymnastic institution of Berlin 
was placed under the direction of M. Jahn, through whose zeal and 
perseverance a taste for manly sports has been widely diffused over 
Germany. 

Captain Clias is professor of gymnastics in Berne: he has super- 
intended the physical education of two thousand pupils, no one of 
whom ever experienced the slightest accident. Very recently the 
Russian government have directed gymnastic exercises to be intro- 
duced into every school in the kingdom, as forming an essential 
part of education. The teachers of this system, in various parts of 
Europe, have at length reduced to practice, and confirmed by the 
most perfect success, the beautiful theories, long since conceived 
by the best enlightened and most benevolent individuals. 

These institutions not only do every thing requisite for the body, 
but they also furnish indirectly, and not very indirectly ncither, im- 
mense and indispensable aids to the understanding and the heart. 
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that the monitor of ‘dictation never stops, but goes to each class, in 
constant rotation, until the slates ar¢ filled. 
» After the words have been written in this manner, the children 


‘ensuing :the four or six next to them form 

Soaisaint tieyneteer Lat aieqedicertan fale curerti 

lowest. When the classes have formed around their spelling moni- 

, “manner. ‘The monitor 

i ‘in the class ‘it 

Siti baegtortavrthan abo Gane hate lo asl then epee 

she mistakes, the next points out her error, then spells the whole word 

» feral Artes thers bp 

the word as corrected, that she may be profited by losing her place. 

As the numberof children ina class is vory small, ¢ach is obliged to 

spell a great many words, and must necessarily pay clove attention 
to the words spelled by her classmates. 

» As soon as the: | can write words of fouror five letters, she 

is required tovread, ‘The best renders are selected for monitors, by 

‘an examination similar to that for spelling monitors; and these read- 

‘ing’ monitors are taught by the master. ‘The rest of the scholars 

into ‘small classes of five ‘or six; and, leaving their seats, 

semi-circle around the monitor. ‘The children are’ allowed 

to correct the reader, and “go above her” for so doing; “and the 

monitor is’ yequired to-read oRen to her chess. ‘The small number 

‘im aclass affords each child an opportunity ees 1; and 





‘on the slate, she is required to write on paper. 

under the care of the master; and, after they have written a copy, 
are dispersed to their various classes. Writers on paper are classed 
‘according to their proficiency. ‘The master, besides taking: the 
oversight of all, has one or two classes under ‘care, 
Nis are placed over the rst and inmost ate, tw to ear 
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‘ediurse of lectures has been given to the highest class; and, 
Soe ee 
er's lessons. From seven hundred to one 


| gentleman distinguished 
Tesearches, and hia zeal in the cause of human improvement. 
minerals are spread before the class, examined, compared, and 
analysed. Besides this, each child is furnished with a sp 
of the mineral ‘under consideration, to form the basis of a little 


alone, are emboldened by numbers; and it is no more difficult for the 
master’s ear to detect an error in the multitude of voices, than for 
& musician to discover a discord ina choir. ‘These exercises also 

effect in banishing that monotony and énaui which 
80 in schools conducted on the common plan. 

After this tedious enumeration of my labora, you will be surprised 
to hear that not the least important branch remains to be mentioned, 
I mean general instrnction. It bas been my incessant care on every 
‘occasion, and on every subject within the scope of my own knowl 
‘edge, to inculeate useful information. To enable myself to lose no 
opportunity of doing this, my intercourse with my pupils has been 
as familiar as that of a parent. No magisterial dignity has prevent- 
ed the approach of the most timid child; and a perfect knowledge 
of all their little peculiarities has been the pleasing consequence. 
Tam aware that such a state of things is supposed to he incompati- 
ble ‘with the rigid discipline expected in large schools; but the expe- 
Tience of two years hus satisfied me that it is as yet unnecessary to 
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letters are reviving with liberty ; and among many of the uncivili- 
sed tribes of the world, whose children are learning to throw aside ~ 
the savage, and attach themselves to books and arts. By this great 
and growing attention to the subject, is evinced the universal per- 
suasion that education is to form the strength and hope of the fu- 
ture ; and thus the way is preparing, we devoutly trust, for the day, 
when the physical force of the nations shall be subject to the intel- 
lectual, and the affairs of men be ruled by appeal to reason rather 
than to arms. ' 

The share which the pulpit is to have in effecting the improve- 
ments which we anticipate, cannot be small; and we have been 
rejoiced to find, in every quarter, a disposition among the preach- 
ers of religion to give their effective aid. And this not only 
indirectly, by their influence on the general standard and tone of 
morals, but directly, by express discussion of the subject and by 
applying the authority and principles of our faith to this particular 
object. We do not see, indeed, a good reason why any topic-con- 
nected with the character and improvement of man, upon which it 
is necessary that public opinion be rightly guided and healthy, 
should not be distinctly urged from the desk, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing and directing that public opinion. We should suppose, 
that the wider the range of topics the preacher ¢ould bring into con- 
nection with the truths and sanctions of revelation, the more wide- 
ly would he be able to extend the authority of that revelation, and 
cause the leaven of its principles to be diffused throughout the 
whole texture and mass of human concerns. 

We should be glad to meet frequent examples of as sensible and 
powerful exposition of this important subject, as are presented in 
the discourses before us. Mr. Greenwood, in his usual plain, but 
beautiful and energetic simplicity, and with a happy adaptation of 
his text, insists that education should be extended to all classes, 
that it should be a religious education, and that the consequences 
would be incalculably beneficial, alike to the individuals and to the 
community. Isaiah liv. 3. ‘Axt thy children shall be TavcuT oF 
tne Lorp ; and oreat shall be the Peace of thy children.’ Under 
the first head, he argues the equal right of every individual to re- 
ceive the highest cultivation which his circumstances in life may 
allow, and puts down with indignation the notion that any class of 
rational beings is born to a merely physical existence and perpetual 
servitude. ‘A more selfish, pernicious, disgraceful principle, in 
whatever terms it may be muffled up, never insulted human nature, 
nor degraded human society. It is the leading principle of despot- 
ism, the worst feature of aristocracy, and a profane contradiction 
of that indubitable Word, which has pronounced all men to be 
brethren, and, in every thing which relates to their common nature, 
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love right, to hate wrong, and to seek each other's welfare, as the children of one 
common pareat; that they control the baleful pessions of the human heart, and 
thus make men proficients in the science of self government; and finally, that they 
tench him to aspire after conformity to a Beiog of infinite holioess, and fill him with 
hopes infinitely more purifying, more exalting, more suited to his nature than any 
other, which this world has ever known; are facts incontrovertible as the laws 
of philorophy, or the demonstrations of mathematics. Evidence in support of all 
this can be brought from every age in the history of man, since there has beea a 
revelation from God on earth. We see the proof of it every where around us. 
‘There is scarcely a neighborhood in our country where the Bible is circulated, in 
which we cannot point you toa very considerable portion of its population, whom 
its truths have reclaimed from the practice of vice, and-tanght the practice of 
whatsoever things are pure and honest and just and of good report. 

* That this distinctive and peculiar effect is produced upon every man to whom 
the is announced, we pretend not to affirm. But we do afirm, that besides 

juciog this special renovation to which we bave alluded, upon a part, it ina 

inost remarkable degree elevates the tone of moral feeling throughout the whole 
of a community. Wherever the Bible is freely circulated, and its doctrines car- 
ried home to the understandings of men, the aspect of society is altered ; the fre- 
quency of crime is diminished ; men begin to love justice, and to administer it by 
law ; and a virtuous public opinion, that stroogest safeguard of right, spreads over 
‘a nation the shield of it ‘isible protection. 

© To sum up in a few words what has been said. If we would sce the founda- 
tions laid broadly and deeply, on which the fabric of this country’s liberties 
shall rost to the remotest generations ; if we would sce ber carry forward the work 
of political reformation, and rise the bright and morning star of freedom over a 
benighted world ; Ict us elevate the intellectual and moral character of every 
class of our citizens, and specially let us imbue them thoroughly with the principles 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 














We would cite, had we room for it, the fine passage which illus- 
qetrates the intellectual influence of the scriptures. But we must be 
satisfied with a single paragraph of the peroration. 


“When I reflect that come of you whonowhear me will see fifty millions of souls 
enrolled on the census of these United States ; when I think how small a propor- 
_s, tion our present efforts bear to the pressing wants of this mighty population, and 
iow soon the period in which those wants can be supplied will have forever elaps- 
ed; when morcover | reflect how the happiness of man is interwoven with the des- 
finied of this country ;—I want language toexpress my conceptions of the impor- 
tance of the subject; and yet I an aware that those cocceptions fall far short of 
the plain, vavaraished truth. When Ilook forward over the long tract of coming 
ages, the dim shadows of uoborn nations pass in solemn review before me, und 
“each, by every sympathy which binds together the whole brotherhood of man, 
imaplores this country to fulGil that destiay to which she has been summoned by an 
alhriee Providence, and save a sinking world from temporal misery and eter! 
. 








One cannot be unimpressed with statements which are thus made, 
of the prospect before us, and the advancement of the human race, 
especially on this continent. It is not easy to exaggerate on this 
subject, or to speak in tones of too great confidence or of too sol- 
emn warning. ‘The progress of America is no longer problematical. 
She must continue, for centuries to come, to advance with giant 
steps in the career of improvement.’ ‘She is marked out as the 
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the general feeling, and thoroughly imbue with it the public senti- 
ment. Let those who are forming the minds and hearts of the 
young be persuaded to esteem this their great care. The education 
of the people, of their minds, affections, and wills—the formation 
of their intellectual, moral, and religious principles and habits—is 
that upon which depends, under God, the very existence of our in- 
stitutions, and the certainty that any of the promises of the future, 
will not be utterly disappointed. And we shall think ourselves 
abundantly recompensed for the toils of our present undertaking, 
if we shall be able to aid in giving a right direction to the inquiries 
and experiments which are now so extensively making on this most 
important subject, 


Monitorial Instruction. An Address pronounced at the opening of the 
New-York High-School ; with notes and illustrations. By John 
Griscom. New-York, 1825, 12mo. pp. 216. 


‘Tux preface to this address contains the following information. 
‘The fund, by which that ground was purchased, and the edifice 
erected, was raised by a scrip stock, in shares.of one hundred dol- 
lars; and for the purpose of more general accommodation, these 
were each divided into shares of twenty-five dollars, the subscribers 
having the privilege, in preference to others, of introducing their 
children and wards. A charter was granted by the Legislature, and 
the concerns of the school are under the direction of a board of 
trustees chosen annually by the stockholders.’ 

Dr. Griscom’s book is one of the most valuable works on prima- 
ry and preparatory education, that has been published in this coun- 
try. It is of a very unassuming character; it is plain and practical 
throughout, and embodies more useful information on the subject of 
@Mutrvction, than is to be found in any single volume with which we 
are‘acquainted. It is precisely such a work as the spirit of our 
i ems to require. It bespeaks a mind zealously devoted to 

cation, but not led away by fanciful theories; ardent in the de- 
sire of improvement, but strictly regulated by the known results of 
actual experiment. We think it a circumstance of congratula- 
tion with every friend to the progress of education, and with every 
intelligent parent in New-York, that the superintendence of instruc- 
tion, in that city, is committed to an individual so peculiarly quali~ 
fied for the charge. 

The address opens with appropriate introductory and general 
remarks, and then proceeds to a brief, but comprehensive view, of 
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and combined with such interesting topographical sketches as 
might serve for rallying points to the historical narrative. Local 
feelings of an exclusive character are to be deprecated; but local 
feelings of the proper kind must, after all, be the germ of patriot- 
ism. The true patriotic spirit is but an expansion of the feelings, 
with which the virtuous ever regard the place of their birth and 
education, 

‘The work before us is liable to the objection which we have ex- 
pressed at the beginning of this article. Being designed for school 
use, it has been limited to the common size of school-books. The 
history of the United States is a subject too extensive for such limits; 
and the consequence is, that when, by a judicious arrangement, 
the youth of New-York might have been furnished with a full hie 
tory of their native state or city, they are presented with a mere 
outline of the history of the whole country. 

The chief objection, however, which we make to this work is 
its brevity. In other respects the book is well-arranged and well- 
written. Better that young persons should have the knowledge it 
contains, than none ; but better still that the labors of the writer 
should be employed on a satisfactory historical account of the etate 
or of the city of New-York,—a work which would be highly useful, 
and, we think, no less acceptable. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


ACADEMY OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


In France, the training of teachers has been considered as having so 
essential a connection with the progress of education as to have engaged 
a considerable number of the most enlightened and philanthropic gen- 
tlemen of the capital, to form a society for the express purpose of ad- 
vancing the art of teaching. Its title is ‘La Societé pour le perfec- 
tionnement des methodes d’enseigment.’ At a general meeting of 
this society held the 5th of March, 1822, several discourses were made 
illustrating the objects of the association. and enforcing their impor- 
tance. The following extract from one of these discourses, gives us 
‘an account of the origin of the society. 

«Most of the founders of thi: iety belong to another, which it 
would be unbecoming on this occasion to eulogise, since a great num- 
ber amongst you are in its ranks. I shall only remark, that the ‘Soci 
for Elementary Instruction,’ has restored to France the method of mu- 
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Proceedings of Congrem on the abore subject, 

On tnotion of Mr, Roooxes, the part of the President's Message 
which relates to 9 National University, was referred to a select Com- 
mittee, lag cane tg tore to rt the principles on 
‘it ought to be estal }, and a plan of organisation that will 

these principles. : 


EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Extract from Gov. Clinton's Message, Jan. 3, 1826. 

Tre first duty of government, and the surest evidence of good gov= 
eroment, i he encouragement of ner arr A general Ader of 
knowledge | cursor and | tor of republican institutions, 
and in it we: foucorbiocer yaltccsieenive that will wateb 
‘them against |, intrigue, corruption, 
ly infancy, education may be usefully adminis- 
Seakihy slid cometh chien beattea wrts pearsct ogy) 
A jildren two to six years of age, 
whose tempers, hearts, and minds are ameliorated, and whose indigent 
janie ate enabled, by these means, to devote themselves to labor 
jor uneasiness, Our common schools embrace chil- 
from five to filteen years old, aud continue to increase and pros 
‘The appropriations for last year from the school fund amount to 
and an equivalent sum is also raised by taxation in the several 
and is lied in the same way. “The capital or 
will be in a state of rapid augmentation 
iblic lands and other sources. And it is well 
than 420,000 children have been taught in our 
ing the Iast year. The sum distributed by the 
state is now too small, and the general fund can well warrant an aug 
to’ $120,000 anoually.: An important change has taken 
in the free schools of New-York. By an arrangement between 
corporation of that city and the trustees of the Free-School society, 
establishments are to be converted into common schools, to ad~ 
‘mit the children of the rich as well as of the poor, and by this annihi- 
lation of factitious distinctions, there will be a strong incentive for the 
paca of talents, and a felicitous accommodation to the genius of 

Tepublican government. In these seminaries, the monitorial » 


ystern 

has been always used, and it has in other institutions been applied with 
le success to the higher branches of education, 

if system of instruction, with all its numerous benefits, is still, 

however, susceptible of great improvement. Tea years of the life of 

achild may now be spent in a common school, In two years, the ele 





60 * gemennicexce. 
sel 10 a ns ae eee 


have accordingly purchased a lot 72 feet by 100, in 
ce pine my thie peepee 
they have erected 3 brick building of three stories. 44 feet by 
‘The cost of the ground, the building, and its furniture, will be 


‘DIR, OWENS SCHOOL AT NEW-HARMONY, 


Mn. Owex, whose ssp iran for the melioration of society, have of late 
excited considerable in this country, has instituted, at his set- 
tlement of New-Harmony,, Cpdiaaa, a school similar to that which 
attracted so much attention at fishment in New-Lanark, (Scot- 
eu An account of Neaieel will be given in an early number of 


Extract from Governor Lincoln's Message, January 4, 1826. 
‘Tae cause of education and learning, can never uns: ately 
presented atta ercpel ta eee ot nai cepcanenistives a free 
Various propositions for its advancement, by the a 

and earmenaee of institutions Peqealivving teachers of 

for instruction in the physical sciences, in agriculture, and 
circle of the arts, have been recently brought before the pub- 
bok ss will solicit the fostering patronage of the legislature. It can 
oa ng gratifying reflections to the d descendents of the pilgrim 
founders of oa, and the free schools of Massachusetts, that 
‘they find themselves constrained, by the state of the finances of the 
commonwealth, to deny to these high objects, the only effectual pro- 
vision for their encouragement. Will not this humbling consideration 
Serve as an incentive to devise some more ample resources for a re- 
hae ape state, that ee solemn and imperative iertoee 

constitution upon * legislatures and es, in all peri 

of the commonwealth, to cherish the cee literature and the 


‘schools in the towns. to encourage private societies, public institutions, 
rewards and indemnities for the promotion of agriculture, arts, scie 
ences, commerce, trade, manvfactures, and a natural history ote the 
country,’ may be faithfully and efficaciously observed. A 
@ppropriation and pledge of a proportion of the proceeds pee 
sales of the public lands, would, at no very distant day, ensure a 
liberal fund for those objects, 


AGRICULTURAL SEMINARY, 


We are bappy to understand that the establishment of an agricul- 
tural seminary, on a plan worthy of thé State of Massachusetts, is 
z 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


¢ DESIGNED FOR THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION. 


Hivts to Panexrs: in two parts. Part ].—On the cultivation of 
children. Part I].—Exercises for exciting the attention, and strength- 
ening the thinking powers of children, in the spirit of Pestalozzi’s 
method. Reprinted, Salem, 1825. 12mo. pp. 72. 

The idea with which this little work sets out, cannot be too often repented, 
From an early domestic developement of RAND, MEAD, and HEART, the hap- 
Piest results may be expected.’—This book is a manual which may be very ser~ 
viceable to mothers, if they attend properly to one suggestion of the work itself : 
“It is the apimir and not the letter, of the system here recommended, at which 
the parent should sim.? : 





The American Instructer, calculated to succeed the English and 
other spelling-books: Containing a Selection of the principal part of 
the Words in common use, divided, accented, defined, and their pro- 
nunciation accurately pointed out,—adapted to the orthography and 
pronunciation of Walker: Interspersed with instructive and entertain- 
ing Reading Lessons. To which is added a comprehensive Abridg- 
ment of English Grammar. By Rensselaer Bentley. Troy, 1825. 
pp. 238. 

‘This vol if kept in its lace, may be a useful school-book. Its 
value; however, most depend ate on its being made the introduction to a 
larger dictionary, a wider range of reading lensons, and a more comprehensive 
treatise on grammar. Used us the author seems to have intended it should be, it 
‘will certainly serve better purpose thaxi any other work of the same class. 












An Introduction to Linear Drawing, translated from the French of 
M. Franecur, and adapted to the use of public schvols in the United 
States. By William B. Fowle, Instructer of the Monitorial School, 
Boston. Boston, 1825. 12mo. pp. 64. : 

‘Whatever trains the eye to ‘sion in the tion of ‘fe or the hand to 
‘Beatness and facility of Tectitens crentes petals and force of attention, and 
favors clearness and correctness of thought. It is with much pleasure, therefore, 
that we take notice of this excellent little treatise, which bids fair to hold = res- 
pectable rank among useful works devoted to education. 


Adam’s Latin Grammar abridged, and arranged in a course of Prac- 
tical Lessons, adapted to the capacity of Young Learners. Second 
edition. New-Haven, 1825. 

‘This is an attempt to facilitate the study of Latin grammar by the application 
of the inductive method. The arrangement is strictly analytical, and of couree 
‘varies (rom the common plan. The author relies much on frequent repetition in 
various forms. Numerous and minute questions are accordingly subjoined to 
every lesson. The explanations, which are very copious, are on the plan of the 





ight then 
reasonably hope, that, although it should not be esteemed desirable 
to increase the range of their knowledge, we should yet send forth 
into society a class of persons, who, beyond the acquirement of the 
rules of right conduct, would have their minds imbued with the love 
of moral excellence and religion, and their heart prepared, under 
the influence of the best principles, for all ‘the changes and chan- 
ces of this mortal life.” 





one and another, in expressions of kindness and affection. He may 

with them in their little troubles. He may soothe their 

when they begin to rise, by a word of conciliation. He 

may unite in their amusements, and with them be childlike, without 
ing to folly. 

It will be the object also of the teacher of an infant school to be 
‘himself the examrce of his little flock; and he will, therefore, in his 
communications of kindness to his pupils, have this farther end in 
view. While he endenvors to soothe their minds to peacefulness, he 
will personally set before them in himself those modes of feeli 
and of action, which shall awaken their incipient admiration, 
afford them a pattern which, in some future period, they may with 
pleasure and safety follow. To the success of this attempt, the 

of disposition always attendant on that early age will lend a 
very effectual aid. The ear of an infant is engaged, and the eye is 
fixed, the one by the variations of tone, and the other by changes of 
the human countenance, much sooner, and with fer greater effect, 
than those of the person who is advanced farther into the scene of 
life, and whose mind is occupied by concerns of higher moment, 
Scarcely an intonation of the voice of him who is the object of their 
affections, will be without its comparative effect. Scarcely an ac- 
tion will escape their notice. 

‘The authority of the teacher, as far as it has hitherto been con- 
sidered, is direct, Tt will follow, that we now proceed to the indi- 
reet influence which the circumstances of his school afford him over 
the mind and the feelings of his little flock. That which is most 
powerful, is found in their muTuaL symratines axp exanrie. The 
‘effect of this influence, when under a judicious management, it is 
impossible to estimate, without having been personally a witness of 
it, It operates in every part of the system. Such indeed is the 
nature of the system; the variety is so continual, and the cheerful 
attention of the children is, in one way or another, so unremitting- 
ly kept alive, that whatsoever may be the theory of the case, the 





cloanliness, h 

ble. The infants leave, it is presumed, 

often dirty, rooms, for one which is cleanly and cheerful. 

is connected with such a change is almost necessari- 


charactera, andimeet-the oye of the litle‘ pupils‘on 
be very particular on these topics is hardly desira- 
ii it the little infants may manifestly bo 


music, however simple, on the minds of children, is one of those 

things which nature herself has taught us. Pain and sickness and 

anxiety are often forgotten by the babe whose ear has been gained 
. axte 4 


7 My 





Se pe peo It 
* introduction, without the use of cor- 


_ To rewards which are given generally through the school, I 
hamster by po sana object. sro Neen ee Fes Bice eri 
questionable in none. When are 

See eee wal he pemialeat tn gash 


(To be continued.) 


BOSTON DMONITORIAL SCHOOL. 


(Continued from p. 42.) 
We come now to the subject of discipline. It would be unne- 
‘cessary to say that no corporeal punishment is inflicted in this female 
school, could we believe that it is never allowed in others, We 
need no check upon absence; for the absence itself is a severe 
punishment to the pupil, We check tardiness by rewarding punc- 
tuality;; but, if this 1s not sufficient, we deduct the tardiness from the 
time allowed for recess; and, as few children love to sit still while 
their fellows are playing, such cases seldom occur, This is the 
By a vote of the trustees, the sum of 
appropriated every quarter, for re- 
wards. This forms a fund, say twenty dollars, to be distributed 
quarterly, amongst the scholars, Now, as the usual method of dis~ 
(ributing prizes and medals, while it gratifies one or two pre-eminent 
scholars, disappoints and disheartens a great many, fully as deserv- 
ing, and affords no stimulus to the majority of the school, who nev- 
ap sapere gain the prize, we have adopted a more equitable and 
satisfactory method, which relieves the master or trustees from the 
painful task of selecting the best scholar, and affords even the least 
eminent as much reward ax she deserves. A nominal currency, 
called merits, ie introduced, and a certain number of merits fixed for 
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prevent the introduction of this worse than useless exercise. It 
Tequires no ingenious reasoning to prove, that, if children are only 
required to recite a page or two trom memory, verbatim, a monitor 
is as capable of hearing the recitation, as any master can be. 
But, if the objection imply that the memory of our pupils is not 
exercised in storing up as many facts as are well understood, it has 
po foundation in truth. The memory is, no doubt, the storehouse 
of the other intellectual faculties; but, for the sake of filling it up, 
shall we throw in all the broken and useless furniture we can find 
room for? Inaclass of twenty, just promoted to my care, are 
eeveral who have repeatedly committed to memory the large geog- 
raphies used in common schools; but they neither rank at the head 
of their class, nor appear in any respect superior to such as com- 
menced the study with them, but a few months ago, and never com- 
mitted a word to memory. The immense difference of labor 
which this explanatory mode imposes upon the teacher and moni- 
tors, must satisfy any one, that personal ease is not our object in 
introducing it. We endeavor to exhibit every thing to the senses 
of the pupil. Instead of describing a kite to a boy we should 
make one before his eyes, and then require him to make one. In- 
stead of describing the road to any place, we should go with the 
child, and let her see for herself. Which the child will recollect 
longest, the definition or the object, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine. Our experience teaches us, that before children have 
feached the end of a large book which they are committing to 
memory, they have begun to forget the beginning. What an ad- 
mirable method to prevent a master’s having nothing to teach his 
pupils, and to save the expense of books! and what a comfort it 
moust be to the little traveller on this delightful route, to know that 
when he travels it again, every object will be decked with the 
charm of novelty, and as fresh as if he had never seen it before! 
Even with all our care and practice, much is forgotten by the pu- 
pils; but we have a powerful check upon this natural tendency to 
oblivion, by the incessant reviews of former lessons, which moni- 
tors are obliged to make, while teaching. If any branch of educa- 
tion must be reviewed, how much more agreeable must be our meth- 
od, and how much more will it diversify the exercise, and enlarge the 
thinking powers. Much as the public mind needs information on 
the subject of education, I think no one will deny that one cannot 
teach without also learning. But, if any parent doubts this fact, let 
him take a geography or other elementary book, and attempt to 
teach his own children. We will rest our defence upon the experi- 
ment. Ihave alweys found that those who teach most are the 
most intelligent scholars; and, for this reason, I always employ all, 
as fer os our small number of scholars and classes will permit. 
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is always expected; but it must be recollected that the picture in 
the mind is much superior to that exhibited on paper. On the 
whole, the instructer is anxious to give his pupils a practical and 
useful, and not merely an ornamental education; believing with 
one whose memory our city fondly cherishes, one* who well knew 
how to value the elegant refinements and accomplishments of soci- 
ety, “That it is time some plan of more liberal and extensive 
female education were devised, to form the mothers of your chil- 
dren’s children; an education, which will save many a ripening 
female mind from that feebleness, to which it might otherwise be 
destined, in this age of vanity and books; so that women may be 
more generally furnished with principles as well as sentiments, with 
logic as well as taste, with true knowledge as well as with a morbid 
thirst for entertainment.” 

We look forward also to the time when circumstances will war- 
rant the introduction of physical, as well as intellectual education 
into our school. The practicability of uniting them was satisfacto- 
rily proved by a slight experiment, made last season, with very inad- 
equate preparations. Enough was accomplished to show that the 
spirite of the pupils may be made conducive to their health, as well 
as to their amusement, and that, with suitable apparatus, and proper 
regulations, their physical powers may be improved, without detri- 
ment to their morals, or to that delicacy of character, which should 
distinguish females. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
WILLIAM B FOWLE. 
Boston, Dec. 23, 1825. 


[The notes appended to this report, are so full, and at oni te i ite 
esting, tbat we have thought it better to give them a place in our next number.) 





COLLEGE OF 8sCIO. 


[The present political attitude of Greece, gives an interest to 
every thing connected with its recent history. The following ac- 
count of the college at Scio, will no doubt be peculiarly acceptable 
to our readers, from the circumstance of its having been chiefly 
written by a youth who was a student of that seminary, at the time 
when the Turks invaded the island, and who was one of the sur- 
wires of the horrid scene of massacre and devastation which en- 
sued. 


* Buckminster. 
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11880, \for.the dduoation of the;poory/andwas then 
Seether ee 
mentioned, were erected; and the 


branches of education to be ‘The institution, 
higher ‘ mi ti 
were the following,—the an- 
cient Greek, Latin, ‘Turkish languages, geography, 
mathematics, ethics, history, reser ora phi- 


chemistry, 
Speen rp eerie: at axiieiansiicied 
into four classes. The lowest. class was subdivided into three; each 
alartohiness/amesitelitn Wa sherpaliae serene instructer: the 
second and third: eee ee eee icosh eames: 
der a scparate, instructer. “ovegreann  remarete 
‘class, were examined | ‘in reading: when ited, they began 
tear aed ing sino and construing. In the 
second class, likewise, they attended to parsing, and translated au- 
aes ata ioe ehiairmnrnnininl in x chat 


‘classes, every two years;:and not all 
the members of the class together, but only those who were thought 
a age 

The students of the first, second, and third classes, spent about 
six hours every day in reciting,—three in the morning, and three in 
the afternoon, In the morning, they were first examined in the 
preceding day’s lesson. Two or three of them then read the lesson 
of the day; after which the instructer commented upon it.. The 
students then wrote down the translation of the instructer. In the 
afternoon, the time was spent in parsing, and syntax. Inthe sec- 
ond and third classes, the afternoon was spent in examiningsome 
of the echolar’s translations from modern into ancient Greek, and 


also in giving the etymology and syntax of the whole lesson. 
‘The students of the fourth class spent only an hour and half in 
commencing about half past eleven, when the other 
classes were dismissed. ‘The professor commented upon the lesson 
of the day. One of the students then read and another analysed 
part of it. After they were dismissed, they bad to translate thei 
lesson into modern Greek, and write it down. The professor cor- 








the college of Scio,  contain= 
(righ nant 
‘Sigel money to the Hane ool of Peon 


ere ack Hema, rekipiags) Octber 12, 1880. 
Pact eater veureertrel 
waa Fara Fog tine, thre ne bene pbs, eho in thi iy; 
it assumed a new form and government under 
Sete silae Dyesiew tea: petvare) goatee: ‘The progress 
has been rapid; and it now claims a rank among the firat literary 
institutions of Turkey. Professor Bambas, previous to his accept- 


ance of the of the seminary, spent seven years in Paris 
for the duties of this station; and he is now held 
both as a scholar and as an instructer. Young gen= 


‘Smyrna, Athens, and in- 
deed from every direction are sent here to receive an education, 
po eat mola year to five: years, according to the studies 


<The echolare:in grammariare divided into four classes, necords 
ing to their improvement, ‘The method of teaching is quite pecu- 
liar, ‘The instructer first rends the lesson from some ancient Greek 
wuthor, compares each sentence with the modern Greek, and gives 
# paraphrase of the whole in the common dialect. After this, three 
students (selected by lot) are required to give in rotation a public 
exposition of the lesson, submitting to the corrections made by the 
professor. In this manner every member of the class must be in 
preparation, or be in danger of public admonition. 

£ The examinations are frequent and critical. Every Saturday the 
principal professor visita each class, examines the students in the 
lessons of the past week, and makes inquiry with respect to their 
moral deportment. At the close of each month, the students are 
required to. present to the officers of college a fair copy of each 
lesson during the past month, and to submit to @ public examination. 
On the seventh of January in euch year commences an annual ex- 
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amination, which continues twenty days, in the presence of the 
bishop, corporation, faculty of college, and respectable gentlemen 
from the city.’ 


Such was the condition of this flourishing seminary till the island 
was invaded, and its population almost exterminated by the Turks. 
The college shared of course in the general catastrophe. 


The following brief account of the melancholy. fate of Scio, is 
taken from the Life of Parsons. 


“We would not affirm that the Sciotes were wise in rearing the 
standard of independence at so early a period of the Grecian strug- 
gle. If unwise, they certianly paid dearly for their folly. But 
whatever reflections any may indulge on this subject, it is plain that 
the barbarities of the Turks, and the miseries of the Greeks, were 
almost unparalleled in the history of guilt and wo. The Turks 
landed in Scio, in April 1822. Before them it was the garden of 
Eden, behind them a desolate wilderness. The city of Scio was 
burnt and destroyed. The flourishing college there, the hope and 
ornament of modern Greece, was demolished; its library and philo- 
sophical apparatus given to the flames, and the professors and stu- 
dents slaughtered or driven into exile. ‘Of the inhabitants, more than 
twenty-five thousand were put to the sword, burned and drowned, 
or perished by fatigue or by disease caught from the infection of the 
mangled carcasses that lay in the streets. More than forty-one 
thousand were sold for slaves. Many of these were ladies of dis- 
tinction, who were dragged with ropes around their necks over the 
ashes and ruins of their own dwellings, and over the bodies of their 
slaughtered relatives, into transport-ships, to be carried to Smyrna 
and elsewhere, and sold into hopeless bondage. Upwards of forty 
villages and eighty-six churches were consumed by the flames. A 
number of suffering starving wretches fled to the mountains; and 
fifteen or twenty thousand escaped to some of the neighboring 
islands.’ 


It must be long ere Greece can again boast of an institution equal 
to that of Scio. But it is pleasing to observe that, in the meantime, 
the spirit of education and of improvement is not extinguished; and 
that schools on the monitorial plan, are in successful operation, in 
those regions where there is any confidence of security from the 
horrors of war. A central model school is established at Argos, 
where teachers are trained and qualified to commence similar 
schools in other parts of the country. 


[Und r the head of intelligence, ie ilies! in No. 1 of 


an was under consideration 
eof this sale " 


fostrustba ea 61300 fail to train up for 
respectabilit ility, youth of Massachusetts general- 
of the wealthy merely, not the i for 
i but the young of every class, who are preparing 
mercantile, ical, or agricultural 
We repeat our hope that the proposed seminary will at once re- 
ceive a place among the institutions of our States. It will prove, 
‘we trust, a substantial benefit to posterity, and a perpetual honor to 
report itself is an interesting proof of the extensive preva- 
lence of enlightened views on the subject of education. Ts authors 
will, we hope, be amply compensated for their exertions, by seeing 
all their suggestions sanctioned by the legislature, and adopted in 
more than one school of the kind which they recommend.] 


5 = 2 

Haperk Wie Comenticnsrs, eoneiates Frisay iM Lapliotos, semen 

‘Tur commissioners appointed by a resolve, passed on the 22d 

day of February last, now respectfully present the result of their 
ions to the Legislature, 

By that resolve, it was made their duty ‘to digest and prepare a 

system for the establishment of such an. institution, or institutions, 








rch thancalecteraien tain inr ncketeeciaton, 

poo arpas buried in filth, terrible to the eye, and frightful 
‘to the | of cultivated men, (if that be shown to be a 
necessary: would lead us to think, that we are the victims 
of a pernicious and disgusting system of nature, rather than under 
the control of a benevolent being. ‘No, this is not the order of 
ay ng fiers ee oe sneha 

) morals, makes man a religious being, and thus places 

nm inn state, in which he cannot be badly governed. That a fow 

hundreds or thousands in any country, should be so educated, as 


alone to be competent, to form any judgement of public measures, 
‘and the business of society, or any way capable of taking a part 
in the one or the other, would be incredible, if the fact did not 
‘stare us in the face. (jo ae igh ghee a a 


‘assert it, aot  forth’to the world, and eatin paneer 
which God has put in our power. 
The commissioners now proceed to a detail of the plan, which 
ty hve eg expedient oer remington 
upon some particulars, and conchuling with such observations and 
arguments, as have occurred ta them; the force of which, they 
think will be the better perceived, after the details are presented. 
‘The commissioners mean only to dicuss the subjéct of the gene- 
ral plan, and intentionally omit many particulars, the consideration 
of which must fall upon those, to whom the organisation of the in- 
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guages common to each other. “The French language is now in 
general use, over much of the continent of Europe, among the 
well educated, and men of business, and particularly in the larger 
commercial towns with which we have intercourse; besides, it is the 
language of one of the most refined nations of Europe,—of a nation, 
whose literature and knowledge of the arts, should be common 
property in the world. It is common to the inhabitants of-one of 
our most important States, Louisiana; her codes of law being even 
now, since her union with us, published in that, as well as our own 
language. In regard to the Spanish language, some of the same 
observations are applicable, But in addition, the very existence of 
the southern Republics, renders the acquisition of this, of tenfold 
importance; for it is hardly possible to conceive, that our inter- 
course with them, should not be of the most interesting and profita- 
ble kind. 


2d.—Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, including Speaking and Reading. 

These, if writing and arithmetic be added, may be deemed the ele- 
ments of an English education. As to writing, that is not snienced. 
to be included, as it rather belongs to a primary school; is 
supposed, that the art has been acquired at a period, before it it is in- 
tended that a boy shall enter this school. In regard to grammar 
and rhetoric, including speaking and reading, it will be enough here to 
offer a remark or two. Some of the observations presented in the 
conclusion of the report, will have a bearing upon -this head. As 
to the grammar of the English language, it cannot be considered 
an unsuitable acquisition for our intelligent farmers, mechanics, and 
merchants, who are called every day to officiate in the most impor- 
tant business of the country. The imperfect manner in-which it is 
taught, in many of our common schools, requires no comment. By 
rhetoric, including reading, is here meant the art of public speaking. 

As to reading well, which is the foundation of speaking well, it is 
notorious as a general truth, that this is not taught even in our 
highest schools; or, if taught at all, in the most imperfect manner. 
Good reading, which, it would seem, ought to be a common acqui- 
sition, is one of the last that can be found. In a school, therefore, 
for popular education, which is intended to fit men for those com- 
mon duties, that, without distinction, not only do, but ought to fall 
upon many among us, we lay great stress upon the arts of reading 
and speaking well, which in a free country, are very commanding 
qualifications, and make up for many defects. 





Sd.—Book-keeping and Arithmetic. 
In a country in which, to our honor, business is a distinction, in- 
stead of the ability to be idle, these branches are essential. Be- 
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tween the man who has, and the man who has not the power of fig- 
ures, the difference is so great, that they seem hardly to belong to 
the same race. This goes to show, however, how accessible to the 
mase of men, with proper opportunities, is a great portion of that 
knowledge, which, if attained, breaks down half of the odious bar- 
riers of separation which exist. 


Ath.—Geography and Histery. 

Upon the former, no comment need be made here. As to the study 
of history in this school, it should be that of our own country; its 
early settlement; the revolution, and the causes that led to it; of the 
respective States, and particularly our own. These subjects are 
national, and belong appropriately to us. ‘The knowledge of them 
should stand pre-eminent in the mind of an American boy: here he 
has a constant theme of pride and exultation. It is this, which 
identifies him with some of the most interesting struggles, the most 
brilliant exploits, which have ever gained the admiration, or eleva- 
ted the character of man. 


5th.—Drawing. 


‘This art has not generally been taught in our schools; but no 
man ought to be ignorant of its importance in the business of life. 
To be able, in half an hour, to make, with a lead pencil, a suffi- 
ciently correct picture of any common house, apartment, bridge, 
tool, or instrument that we see, to serve as a model to copy from, 
is certainly no trifling attainment. It is as certain, that to this ex- 
tent it may soon be learned. 
ett is divided into different professions, in any of which, if 
aman has acquired in a good degree, that which belongs to his, he 
has enough for respectability and success. At the same time, it is 
equally and eminently truc, that to one great class of laborers, we 
mean those on the land, much miscellaneous knowledge is essen- 
tial; their occupation leads necessarily to an acquaintance with half 
the arts of life. A good farmer will seldom be found ignorant of 
common mechanical operations. He may uot be able to do the 
thing, from not having the slight of hand, but he knows how it 
should be done. 




















Gth.—Mathemalics, in its largest sense. 

The fear of running into tedious details, leads us to as much 
brevity as possible. [tis easy to see what a fruitful subject of re- 
mark inay be found in each of these topi 

The schools h We propose to institute, areto fit men for what 
are strictly called the lubyrious occupations, Mathematics are not 
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‘As to the number of these schools, to be endowed immediately 
by the State, the commissioners have made up their minds, as before 
suggested, to recommend une only,—to be located at some point 
central, or as nearly so as may be. A situation qwife cenéral, they 
do not deem any way important. As there may be a diversity of 
sentiment upon the subject of the number of the schools, they beg 
leave to submit their views upon it. 

The project is an experiment; and we think it will be more con- 
formable to the prudent, business-like character of our people, to 
enter upon it, on such a scale, that nothing is likely to be hazarded 
by undertaking too much. Most of the provisions, regulations, 
and expenditures, for such an institution, are out of the usual course, 
in regard to which, we have little or no experience. As the great 
design of the school is wlilily and profit, EXonomy in every disburse- 
ment is indispensable. In new establishments, for the want of ex- 
perience, it will be found, that many things have gone wrong, and 
that if done over again, they could be better done. One school, 
will, in many particulars, serve as a model for others, which, at 
a future time, can be followed with advantage. The ditliculty of 
finding, at once, a sufficient number of competent instructers and 
managers of several such institutions, the commissioners conceive 
would be very great. ‘These suggestions have appeared conclusive 
to the commissioners, in recommending that which they deem the 
prudent, safe, and economical course. ‘The plan, however, even- 
tually, of one institution for the State, they do not deem filly ade- 
quate to the main design of such education as is here proposed. 

"The principal design of the plan is, that a great many shall be 
able to avail themselves of the advantages which it offers: one in- 
stitution docs not scem to answer that object. In one institution 
only, few would take a deep personal interest. Any school, by 
being brought within a local sphere of no great extent, naturally 
attracts the attention, and receives the patronage of those within it. 
It is their school, and a spirit of rivalship in this, as in almost every 
concern, will be found useful; the supervision of it is more easy, 
and less expensive. Its proximity to the residence of the pupils, 
will accommodate a greater number: for this reason, a greater 
number will resort to it. It is intended, that, through the means of 
lectures, and other facilities, young men shall be enabled to resort to 
these schools, for the purpose of instruction in particular branches, 
for siz months, and perhaps a less time. To this description of 
persons, nearness would be a great object. More schools than one, 
by bringing into contact various parts of our sister States, is a con- 
sideration not to be omitted. The opinion which the commission- 
ers entertain of the usefulness of the system, and of the favorable 
eye with which it will be regarded, is such, that they do not doubt, 
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that one school will not accommodate so large a number as will 
soon be found to resort to it. 

The commissioners will no farther enlarge upon this topic, than 
by mentioning one, which they conceive to have a strong bearing 
upon it, and, indeed, upon the general question of the expediency 
of the endowment; and that is, the subject of patrunage, to which 
they have already alluded. ‘They are aware, that it has been 
thought by many in this country, that private bounty and patronage 
to schools and colleges, to any great extent, could not be expected 
certainly nothing compared with this kind of munificence in Ei 
rope. They are not of this opinion. All things are comparative: 
we could not accomplish in half a century, that which Europe haa 
been many in eflecting, and that half on our part, devoted to sclf 
preservation. It may be said of nations, as of men, that it is a very 
expensive business to carry them through their childhood. For 
accomplishments, we have had neither time nor money: these were 
not easily obtained, while we were obliged to watch our cradles, 
with guns and bayonets in our hands. Why may not our schools 
expect private patronage? Though wealth will not accumulate 
here, in the same form as in Europe, we are destined to unexam- 
pled prosperity. The world has, till now, never scen a people, 
with minds and hands unfettered, all pursuing, with intense eager- 
ness, private advantage, which necessarily results in general riches. 
The desire to enrich our children, cannot become a national cha- 
racteristic with us, for while, elsewhere, wealth, and a freedom 
from labor, constitute distinction, here it is talent and business, 
We may well pride ourselves upon a state of society, in which the 
class of idlers must live without consideration. Devotion to our 
schools, public and private, has become a passion; and well it may 
be; for to us it is a necessary, sell-preserving virtue. If men have 
wealth, they desire to gain distinction by it;—and what way is more 
natural, than through that public munificence, which, exhibited in 
the patronage of schvols, tends most to conciliate the regard of the 
whole community? In the period ‘in which we have lived, the 
bitterness of politics has choked up half the natural channels of 
public and private virtue; in such a condition, it is not State, or 
country, but party, that absorbs a man’s mind. All these conside- 
rations have a distant bearing upon the question, as to the nwaber 
of the: hools; for we think that the nearer they are brought to 
the attention of individuals, the more likely are their pride and 
aficctions to be engaged in them, We should not have indulged 
in such a latitude of remark upon this head, did we not think the 
subject highly important. 



























(To be continued.) 
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girls in the higher departments of science and literature, and to 
report upon the same to this board. 

Voted that this committee consist of Messrs. Welsh, Pierpont, 
Bassett, and Hayward, 

Alt a meeting of the Board, held June 22d, the report of this 
committee was read, and tnanimously accepted. We subjoin some 
extracts from this report. 

Tue committee appointed to consider the expediency and prac- 
ticability of instituting a school for the instruction of the female 
children of this city, in the higher departments of science and lite- 
rature, have had under their consideration the matter referred to 
them, and ask leave to report to this board. 

That your committee have construed the terms in which the sub- 
ject has been referred to them, as inviting their attention, in the 
first place to the expediency, and in the second to the practicabili- 
ty, of the measure proposed. 

In the first place, in regard to the general expediency of placing 
women in respect to education, upon ground, if not equal, at least 
bearing a near and an honorable relation, to that of men in any 
community, your committee think that no doubt can, at this day, 
be entertained by those who consider the weight of female influ- 
ence in society, in every stage of moral and intellectual advance- 
ment; and especially by those who consider the paramount and 
abiding influence of mothers upon every successive generation of 
men, during the earliest years of their life, and those years in which 
0 much, or so little, is done, towards forming moral character, and 
giving the mind a direction and an impulse towards usefulness and 
happiness in after life. As to the general expediency, then, of giv- 
ing women such an education as shall make them fit wives for well 
educated men, and enable them to exert a salutary influence upon 
the rising generation, as there can be no doubts, your committee 
will use no arguments at this board; but will confine themselves to 
the particular expediency of provision for a higher education of our 
daughters, at the public expense. 

And your committee think favorably of making an effort to this 
end, for the following reasons which are particular, as well os for 
the many reasons which are more general in their nature. 

In the first place, it would render more efficient, and, consequent- 
ly, more profitable to the city, the provision which has already 
been made for the public education of its daughters. 

As our public grammar schools are now constituted, some of 
the finest scholars in the girls’ department are scen in the first 
¢lass at the age of eleven or twelve years, by the side of girls of 

vou 1. 13 
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Jong « desideratum in mechanics—a piece of machinery that, by 
its own operation, produces the power by which itself is driven. 

Thirdly, your committee think a school such as is proposed par- 
ticularly expedient to this city, in regard to the experiment that 
might be made in it, of the practicability and usefulness of monito- 
rial or mutual instruction; or, at least, of so much of that system as 
om experiment would be found to accord with the genius and habits 
of our community. That something of this system might be intro- 
duced into all our public schools, to the benefit of the schools and 
to the pecuniary advantage of the city, your committee can hardly 
doubt. One experiment has been made, and made successfully. 
But there were considerations which prevented the carrying of that 
system up from the school in which it was tried, into the higher 
public schools. The same system, with some qualifications, has 
been under successful experiment in a subscription school, com- 
posed of the daughters of our most respectable families; and your 
committee are persuaded that, under the control of a master of 
judgement and genius, s0 much of that system might be profitably 
introduced into a female high-school, as would prove to the public in 
this city that the same might be carried into our grammar and reading 
schools, at least, to great advantage. At any rate a sati 
experiment might be made. Should it fail, as it hardly can, the city 
will-lose nothing but the time and comparatively trifling expense of 
making it; and should it succeed, the city will secure to itself the 
better instruction of one third more children than are now instruct- 
ed, and at probably one third leas expense. 

Your committee are not sure that it falls within the spirit of 
their commission to present a statement of the studies which should 
be pursued in the proposed institution. But, without attempting a 
particular statement, or a definite arrangement, of the studies,— 
leaving that duty to a future committee, should the city think fa- 
vorably of the project,—your committee would beg lcave to recom- 
mend, in general, that in the female high-school should be taught 
reading; writing words and sentences from dictation; English gram- 
mar, embracing frequent exercises in the composition, transposi- 
tion, and resolution of sentences; composition, to be taught sys- 
tematically, and to be a regular exercise in all the classes; rhetoric; 
geography, ancient and modern, embracing the use of maps and 
globes; elements of geometry, so far as is necessary to the con- 
struction of maps, and to the study of natural philosophy; arith- 
metic, intellectual and written; book-keeping by single entry; gene- 
ral history; history of Greece, Rome, England, and the United 
States; natural philosophy, with as much of chemistry as would 
be useful in domestic economy; moral philosophy ; natural theology; 
and astronomy. 
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Of these studies, however, your committee would recommend 
that some be required, and others only permitted, as tokens of merit 
and incitements to industry; thus opening, in this school, what this 
is intended to open to all the grammar schools of the city, a course 
ef higher instruction, as an object of honorable emulation, and the 
most unexceptionable reward of industry. 

Having spoken thus of the general character of the school, and 
of the considerations which, in their opinion, render the establisb- 
ment of it particularly expedient, your committee would, in the 
second place, state briefly their views of the practicability of estab- 
ishing it. 


To this there can be but one objection,—that of expense. But 
your committee are persuaded that this is not an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the effecting of an object-which seems to be so import- 
ant to the best interests, and to one of the most cherished objects, 
of the citizens of Boston;—their system of public education. In- 
deed, is this respect, the present seems to be an auspicious moment; 
and, on close examination, the school will not be so expensive, as it 
might, at first, be supposed. For, first, in respect to a house, no 
new one would be required, for the first year, at least, of the 
school’s operation. 


In regard to the other source of expense, that of teachers; this, 
also, it is believed, will be less formidable than may be apprehend- 
ed. It is intended, indeed, to place the master of this school, in 
respect to his salary, upon a level with the respective masters of 
the Latin and English High-Schools. But for the first year, cer- 
tainly, the master is to be the only instructer recognised by the 
city; and, as it is intended to conduct the school, in a degree at 
Teast, upon the system of mutual instruction, the ratio between the 
summber of teachers and of scholars will always be much less than 
in either of the schools last mentioned. 

But, in regard to the expense at which the contemplated school 
isto be instituted and sustained, your committee think the same 
remark may be made of this, as of all our other public schools. 
‘When liberally supported they more than support themselves, 
They are a source not of honor only, but of pecuniary profit, to 
the city; for, taking into view—as an enlightened policy does take 
into view—the whole period during which these institutions exert 
their influence upon the community, they more than indemnify the 
city for the expense of their maintenance, in that the knowledge 
they diffuse through the great mass of the population, throws open 
new and wider fields to enterprise, gives higher aims to ingenuity, 
and supplies more profitable objects to industry. 
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For these reasons in particular, as well as for those of a more 
general nature, which cannot fail to suggest themselves to the 
minds of the gentlemen at this board, your committee are of opinion 
that it is expedient and practicable to institute a public school, for 
the instruction of the femele children of the city inthe higher 
branches of science and literature, and accordingly recommend to 
this board the adoption of the following resolution. 

Resolved, That the mayor, as chairman of the school committee, 
be requested to lay this report before the city council, and ask of 
that honorable body the appropriation of two thousand dollars for 
the present year, to carry into effect the object herein proposed. 

Tuomas WesH, Jr. for the Committee. 


a lee read and 
Extracts from the the report Seca s committe A fang bo hag haa accept- 

‘The committee appointed on the 25th ult. to take into consider- 
ation the report of the school committee on the subject of a high- 
school for females, upon the plan of ‘ monitorial or mutual instruc- 
tion,’ Re 

That they have given this interesting subject the consideration, 
which its importance seemed to demand; and that your committee 
are persuaded, that it will be greatly for the interest and honor of 
the city, to establish the proposed female school upon the plan re- 
ported by a sub-committee, and accepted in the school committee, 
on the 22d, June last; and your committee recommend that suitable 
measures be taken to establish the said school, with as little delay 
as possible. 


In regard to the resolution of the city council, on the 25 ult., di- 
recting your committee to consider and report upon the expediency 
of introducing the system of ‘monitorial or mutual instruction’ 
into all the grammar schools of the city,—your committee have duly 
considered the subject, and are of the opinion that any immediate 
or sudden change in the system of instruction at present pursued, 
would be attended with many important difficulties, and have the 
tendency to put at hazard the high reputation which our public 
schools have so justly acquired. If the female school, now propos- 
ed, should be successful, the other schools would gradually, and 
very naturally, fall into this system, if found, on experiment, to be 
the best. Your committee are, therefore, of the opinion that it is 
inexpedient to make the change suggested, for the present. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Per order of the Committee, 
J, Betrows. 
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We therefore deem it inexpedient, at this time, to extend the 
system of monitorial or mutual instruction into all the grammar 


schools in the city. 
J. R. Avan, for the Committee. 


Crry or Bostor.—Common Council, Sept. 26, 1825. 

Resolved, that the sum of two thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby appropriated for the purpose of establishing a high-school 
for females, pursuant to a report accepted by the school committee 
on the twenty-second day of June last, and communicated to the 
city council,—which school shall be located in such place as the 
school committee shall designate. 

‘This Resolve being twice read, passed.— 


Sent up for concurrence, 
Francis J, Oxrven, President. 
In the board of Aldermen, Oct. 10, 1825, 
Read and concurred. 
Jostan Quincy, Mayor. 


‘The preceding documents exhibit the views of the different de- 
partments of the city government, in establishing the HighSchool 
for Girls, and the general principles upon which it is to be organ- 
ined and conducted. Without confining the instructer to any pre- 
scribed system, they authorise him to introduce monilorial instruc- 
tion, so far as it may be found profitable and expedient. The 
application of this principle in a school devoted exclusively to the 
higher branches of education, must be very much a thing of ex- 
periment. There is no precedent applicable in every respect. 
The pupils are not to be initiated, from their earliest childhood, 
into the details of mutual instruction; but are to be received, at an 
advanced age, and after they have been taught, in the old manner, 
in all the common branches of an English education. It would 
have been impracticable to prescribe the details of a system appli- 
cable to such a school; and they have been wisely left to be de- 
termined by experience. 

The following extracts from the report of a committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Quincy, Blake, Hayward, Pierpont and Bean, exhibit 
the course of instruction to be pursued in the school, and the gene- 
ral regulations for its government. The report was accepted at a 
meeting of the school committee, held Oct. 26, 1825. 

The committee on the subject of the establishment of a higher 
school for female children, have had under their consideration, the 
matter referred to them, and ask leave to report. 

Among the points necessary to be considered in the organisation 
of the school in question, the following have presented themselves 
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Allowed: Logic, algebra, principles of perspective, projection of 
maps, botany, Latin, or French. 

‘The allowed studies to be pursued at the discretion of the master, 
with the sanction of the school committee. 

The school shall open on the second Monday of December an- 
nually, Candidates for admission shall be examined on the Friday 
and Saturday preceding the first Monday of that month. 

The hours of attendance upon the duties of the school, shall be 
as follows. From the firet Monday in April to the first Monday in 
October, from 8 to 12 A. M. and from 3 to 6 P. M.—and from the 
firet Monsey in October to the first Monday in April, from 9 A. M. 
to2P.M. 

The holideys shall be the same as in the Latin and English 
High-Schools; excepting that Wednesday afternoon shall be sub- 
stituted for Thursday afternoon—and that the time between the 
last Thursday of November and the second Monday of December, 
shall be substituted for the week succeeding the Commencement at 
Cambridge. 

Accommodations shall be provided for 120 scholars, at least; 
and for more, if the room will allow it. 

The annual public exhibition of the school shall be on the day 
after the public exhibition of the girls in the several grammar 
schools of the city, to wit, on the last Thursday of November an- 
ually, in the forenoon. . 

Respectfully submitted for the committee, and by their order. 

Jostan Quincy, Chairman. 


At a meeting of the school committee, held Jan. 13, 1826, it was 
Voted that the school instituted for the instruction of the female 
children of the city, in the higher departments of literature and 
science, shall be called The High-School for Girls. 
Attest, Jno. Pierront, Secretary. 


Tn many respects, this school is an experiment; and it cannot be 
fairly tested, without patient and laborious exertions. A free 
school for the instruction of females, founded on principles so libe- 
ral, is in itself a novelty; but such a novelty argues well for the 
spirit and the improvement of the age, and of the community 
wherein it is fostered. A system of government and instruction, 
exactly fitted to the circumstances of this school, ca :not be per- 
fected and introduced at once; but there can be little doubt that, 
in the end, the reasonable expectations of its friends will be fully 
Tealised. 





The High-School for Girls, will be opened on Wednesday, the 22d 
inst, in the second story of the school-house, in Derne-street. 
VoL. I. 
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The inferior instruments and agents should always be ready and 
able to obey the dictates of the presiding mind, as well as to main- 
tain its authority and pre-eminence. 

The whole of education consists in knowing when, how and what 
to teac's, and in carrying these points into effect. The physical 
education of the infant may begin, and should begin, from his 
birth;, but his mind should not be too early brought under the for- 
malities and restraints of direct discipline and instruction. By 
using his locomotive powers and his senses, he may, however, very 
soon begin to acquire a knowledge of the material world, and thus 
improve the instruments with which he isto advance in science and 

‘ical information, 80 long as his active powers continue. 

But all this is very different from setting a child on his stool in 
solitude and silence, when three or four years old, to get his book 
lesson. Better would it be to burn his stool and book, than to do 
this. Cheerfulness and gayety are the birthright of innocence; and 
who on earth has a right to sever, what has been united in heaven? 
The first ten years of existence can inno way be better spent, 
than in laying a deep and broad foundation for good health and 
spirits, for the rest of life. 

This secured, ‘there will always be time enough left to educate 
the mind, which is now to be aided and sustained through its whole 
career, by @ sound foundation of muscles, brain and nerves. It 
is, however, by no means necessary that, with healthy children, 
ten entire years should be devoted to the body. The three inse- 
parable branches of instruction should go on in equal and har- 
monious progression. Let the body and the mind interchange their 
labors, and they mutually support and advance each other; neither 
being pushed beyond slight and temporary fatigue;—for a degree 
of fatigue which a good night’s sleep will not remove, is proof that 
the effort has been carried too far. ~ 

No one can study with devotion and profit beyond a certain por- 
tion of the twenty-four hours,—let the residue be given to the 
gymnasium, This is precisely the resource which is wanted in 
numberless institutions, to occupy and fill up those vacant and 
dangerous hours, which are robbing so many of our young men of 
their physical and moral soundness, and retarding their progress 
in every laudable pursuit. 

For the truth of this statement we appeal to the history and 
present state of every college in our country.—By the remedy 
proposed we get not only health and morals,—no slight rewards,— 
but the education also of the mechanism and faculties of the body; 
and this is at all times doing much for the empire of mind. But it 
may be contended that most of us get sufficient exercise for health, 
inthe way of our ordinary pursuits and employments. This, gene- 
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FRENCH ACADEMY OF EDUCATION. 


Tnx following are the chief rules of the French society of education. [See 
intelligence, in our frst ausaber.] 
Objects of the Society. 

Under the conviction, that the progress of knowledge, and the perfection of the 
arts and sciences, are the most suitable means of meliorating the condition of man, 
the members of the society combine for the purpose of seeking out the best meth- 
ods of education aud instruction. 

Anricee 1., The society shall occupy itself with whatever relates to educa- 
tion, physical snd gymnastic, moral and intellectual, scientific and productive 
Godustrielle): it will Inbor to perfect the methods of instruction. 

Arr. 2. It will encourage the publication of works adapted to the aid and 
direction of masters in teaching, and in readering study easy to their pupils. 

‘Ant. 3. It shal give its suffrage (o new methods which shall appear to be 
useful. 

‘Ant. 4. It shall propose premiums, and ordain medals to the authors of the 
best works on education, 

‘Ar. 5. It will encourage gymnastic exercises, 

Organisation of the Sociely. 

Ant. 6. The society shall be compored of members honorary, and members 
of the council; each member of the society shall pay an annual subscription, the 
minimum of which is 20 francs. 

‘Ant. 7. Every six months the society shall meet in general assembly fo hear 
the reports of the council, on the employment of the funds and the result of ie 

labors. 

Amr. 9. The society shall have in France and in other countries, correspond. 
ing associates, chosen from among men distinguished in the sciences, arts, oF lite- 
rature. 














Organisation of the Council. 

Ant. 11. The council shall be composed of fifty-six members, distributed 
into eight committees. 

‘be committee of physical educatio itt 
cation.—3, The committee of languages,—4. The committee of historical sci- 
ence.—5. The committee of law and political economy —6. The committee of 
mathematical science.—7, The committee of physical science —8. The commit- 
tee of hberal arts. 

‘Art. 12. No person can be a member of the council, who has not perfected 
a method, pablished some work, or communicated memoirs, relutive to the ob- 
jects of the society. 

‘Ant. 17. The different committees are especially charged, each in what cou- 
cers it in giving their advice on the merit of methods, on plans of education 
and instruction, and on memoirs or works submitted to the council. 

Ant. 18. council will give to teachers and persons who apply to it, in- 
formation relative to methods, and the manner of their application 

Ant. 19. The council shall meet in ordin 

Ant. 25. There shall be annually printed a statement of the funds, the man- 
ber {a mhich they have been employed, a litt of the member, andthe amount of 
each subscription. 

Art. 26. The society shall publish a collection of its memoirs. : 

Griscom’s Monitorial Instruction. 
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This work will, we think, be found very useful in its proper place, It seems 
peculiarly adapted for Sunday schools. 


A New Universal Atlas of the World, on an improved plan; con- 
sisting of thirty Maps, carefully prepared from the latest authorities ; 
with complete Alphabetical Indices. By Sidney E, Morse, A. M. 
New-Haven, 1825. 4to. 


A work of this kind has long been wanted. There has been hitherto no iater- 
mediate atlas between the outlmes used at school, and publications too expeosive 
for general use. 

‘The above atlas is on a plan somewhat original in its details, but extensively 
sanctiooed in the rapid circulation of an atlas of the United States, on the same 
plan.—All names which could be conveniently inserted, observing the grand out- 
line of the maps, are given in full, as in common maps; but small towns, 

which it would be diffcalt to insert in fall, are referred to by figures 
talic letters. So that this atlas actually furnishes as much matter as some, of 
which the cost is three times as high. 

‘We take mach pleasure in rec ing this valuable work, as one which 
wil be found happily adapted forthe use of schools of the higher order, and of 
private families.—The execution, we inay add, is exceedingly neat and highly 
creditable to the publishers, (Messra. N. & 8. 8. Jocelyn, of New-Haven.) 


Las 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


* Hymns for Children, selected and altered, with appropriate texts of 
Scripture. By the author of ‘Conversations on Common Things.’ 
Boston, 1825. 18mo. pp. 143. 


‘This valuable Little work will furnish pleasing employment for Sunday. The 
election manifests both jadgement and taste. It does not contain, however, a 
great oumber of hymns adapted to very young children. ‘The author complains 
of the difficulty of finding pieces well adapted to such a class of readers, and al- 
ludes to the acknowledged defects of most attempts of this kind. But we cannot 
agree with the author in what she seems to advance, that, in euch circuinstances, 
children should be permitted to commit to memory what they do not understund. 
It would perhaps be better to say at once, that this selection is not intended for 
infant minds. 

Books such as this, ought, we think, to mention the age of the children for 
whore use they are designed. Parents would then have a satisfactory guide by 
which to make a proper selection for the various members of their faimilies. 


The Robins, or Fabulous Histories, designed for the instruction of 
Children, respecting their Treatment of Animals, By Mrs. Trim- 
mer. Boston, 1822. 18mo. pp. 234. 


‘The spirit and design of this little work are excellent. ‘The author's endeavor 
is to cultivate in children humanity to the inferior animals, and to open the young 
heart to benign feelings towards every thing that lives. 

The history of the Robins in.mixed up with that of the family in whose garden 
they have taken up their abode. Many agreeable and natural incidents are in- 
troduced, in a way which cannot fail to interest and please children, and at the 
same time inculcate a useful lesson. 


Tales of the Pemberton Family: for the use of Children. By 
Amelia Opie. Boston, 1825, 18mo. pp. 107. 
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trades, by which the sustenance of their families is obtained, may 
in succession be brought forward; and he may be taught to think 
accurately, and, according to his capacity and the small range of 
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rowers.—Some difference of opinion seems to exist on 

the best mode of cultivating the moral powers in the early age of 
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vee Sa more ' first class, at inost, shall be 
to read any part of ‘them with propriety. ‘The mind of the in- 
fant is, however, constantly proparing for this desirable acquisition, 
Tn order to aid them in ike lechedcal -use of the sacred volume, they 
commit to memory the names and the order of the various books; 
the number of chapters in each, and, in some instances, the princi-- 
pal subjects of the | pire ‘aid to the formal understand- 
ing of the contents | oat are introduced to a 
eicienciesusarulitann there to be found; the natu 
ral history of its animals; steps nies tables, as compared with’ 
our own modes of calculation, And it is presumed, that it may lead 
to a farther understanding of their parpose and intention, when 
they are informed of some of the more simple customs of the east- 
ern countries; when the emblems and figures of scripture are 
before their eyes, in the course of nature around them; and 
when the events of their own life are adduced, as illustrative of 
some of its more important truths and commands, 

Anirameric.—We may follow the same course of remark con- 
cerning the subject of arithmetic. 

With the exception of the first class, which should, as much as 
possible, be assimilated to those of the higher bape rr rm 
such, does not form part of this system. It is proposed, rather 

pare the mind of the children for this ul ea ole 
cate the art itself. For this purpose, the principal effort which is 
ped sich egoce demersal its more simple 

and proportions, Short calculations, which may te made without 
the aid of the pencil, will naturally follow upon this, both as an ex- 
ercise of the power which has been communicated in the acquire- 
ment of number, and as a nearer approach to the art. 

‘To these are added, the various useful tables which must be com- 
mitted to memory, before any progress in arithmetic ean be made, 

Tt will be perceived, that the first of the foregoing processes, 
the acquirement of number, confers atwofold benefit. It strength- 
ens the minditself, expands’ the faculties, and is an easy mode of ex- 
citing the learner to the exercise of thought, while it prepares him, 
in the most effectual manner, for the arithmetical art, The latter 
has principal reference to his progress in higher schools. 

Warrrixe.—t may be said of writing also, with the sume exception 
of the first class, that, as a distinct art, it does not form part of the 
system of infant education, Letters may be reduced to elementary 
forms, which may be traced by the eye of the child, and imitated 
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The mechanics’ lecture at Anderson’s Institution, had done much 
to difluse among the artisans of Glasgow, a taste for natural philo- 
sophy, and particularly for chemistry; when the gas-light company 
commenced its operations. 

The following extract from the London Mechanics’ Magazine, 
contains matter which reflects great credit on the above mentioned 
company, and which forms a very interesting passage in the history 
of mechanics’ institutions. 

‘The gas-light chartered company of this city (Glasgow) em- 
ploy constantly between sixty and seventy men in their works, 
Twelve of these are mechanics, and the remainder furnace-men 
and common laborers of different descriptions, forming altogether 
a community not very promising as a body to be incited to adopt 
measures for their own intellectual improvement. 

‘A little more than three years ago, our manager at the works, 
Mr. James B. Nelson, proposed to these men to contribute each a 
small sum monthly, to be laid out .in books to form a library for 
their common use; and he informed them that if they agreed to do 
this, the company would give them a room to keep their books in, 
which should be heated and lighted for them in winter, and in which 
they might meet every evening to read and converee, in place of 
going to the alehouse, as many of them had been in the practice of 
doing. That the company would further give them a present of 
five guineas to set out with; and that the management of the funds, 
library, and every thing connected with the measure, should be en- 
trusted to a committee of themselves, to be named and renewed by 
them at certain fixed periods. 

‘With a good deal of persuasion Mr. Nelson got fourteen of them 
to agree to the plan; and a commencement was thus made. For 
the first two years, until it could be ascertained that the members 
would have a proper care of the books, it was agreed that they 
hould not take them out of the reading-room, but that they should 
mect there every evening to peruse them. After this period, how- 
ever, the members were allowed to take the books home; and last 
year they met only twice a week at the reading-room to change 
them, and converse on what they had been reading. ‘The increase 
of the number of subscribers to the library was at first very slow, 
and at the end of the second year, the whole did not amount to 
thirty. But from conversing with one another twice a week at the 
library, upon the acquisitions they had been making, a taste for 
science and a desire for information began to spread among them. 

‘ They had, a little before this time, got an atlas, which, they ray, 
led them to think of purchasing a pair of globes; and one from 
among themselves, Alexander Anderson, by trade a joiner, who had 
had the advantage of attending two courses of the lectures in the 
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‘The rules of the society, which have been framed by the mem- 
bers themselves, are simple and judicious. Every person, on be- 
coming a member, pays 7s. 6d. entry money. This sum is taken 
from him by instalments, and is paid back to him should he leave 
the gas-works, or to his family or heirs, should he die. Besides 
this entrance money, each member contributes three half-pence 
weekly, two-thirds of which, by a rule made this year, go to the li- 
brary, and one-third to the use of the laboratory and workshop. By 
2 rule made at the same time, which I think a curious indication of 
the state of feeling produced in these men in the short period since 
the commencement of the society, the members may bring to the 
Jectures any of their sons who are above seven and under twenty- 
one years of age. 

‘The books now amount to above three hundred volumes, and 
consist of elementary works of science, and of history, voyages, 
and travels; some of the standard poets, a few of our best novels, 
and Shakspeare’s works. The selection of the books purchased by 
the library funds is, in general, creditable to the members of the so- 
ciety. They admit no books on religion. The members say that 
there are among them men of a variety of persuasions—presbyte- 
rians, seceders, methodists, Church of England men, and Roman 
catholics; each of whom would be for introducing books connected 
with their particular opinions, and thus give occasion to endless un- 
profitable disputes.’ 


The following extract from the Quarterly Review gives an ac- 
count of the progress of science, among the mechanics of Edin- 
burgh, London, and other places. 

“In 1821, a few gentlemen in Edinburgh, who were disposed to 
encourage the experiment, circulated a prospectus among the me- 
chanics, announcing the commencement of a course of lectures on 
mechanics, and another on chemistry, with the opening of a library 
of books on the same subject, for perusal at home as well as in the 
room; the hours of lecture to be from eight to nine in the evening, 
twice a week for six months; and the terms of admission to both 
lectures and library fifteen shillings a year. When 400 mechanics 
had purchased tickets, the two courses of lectures were delivered 
by Dr. Forbes and Mr. Galbraith; with the addition of one on ar- 
chitecture, and one on farriery, and of a class for architectural and 
mechanical drawing during the summer recess.” 


In 1822, the editors of the Mechanics’ Magazine invited the at- 
tention of their readers to these institutions. 

«We are desirous,’ they say, ‘of seeing a London Mechanics’ In- 
itute established by the mechanics of the metropolis themselves. 
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scriptions of the working classes, in order to secure the permanency 
of the institutions, and to avoid the feeling of dependence. These 
are the true fundamental principles of this important system. They 
are all recognised in the rules of the Ashton establishment now be- 
fore us; and the last of the three is well commented upon in Mr. 
Hindley’s address. ‘You are not’ (says he) ‘to imagine that this 
institution is, in the common acceptation of the word, a charitable 
one; that it is an offering on the part of the rich and the learned, 
to the poor and the ignorant. No! it is an institution which re- 
quires from all its members value received in return for the advan- 
tages it offers. The higher classes of society come forward at first 
to extend the hand of encouragement, not of charity; and the feel- 
ing with which that encouragement is received on the part of the 
poor, needs have no mixture of the dependence and the shame 
which is always the companion of the almsman on the rich man’s 
bounty. 

‘ example of the original London institution has, as might be 
expected, been followed in the metropolis. Under the auspices of 
Mr. Gibson, and other most respectable individuals, an institution 
has been formed for the eastern parts of the city, in the Spitalfields 
district; and we believe that steps have been taken to establish one 
in Southwark. 

‘Among the remoter parts of the country, Northumberland cer- 
tainly stands conspicuous. Mr. Losh, the zealous and enlightened 
friend of every good work, himself a man filled with various and 
useful knowledge, and whom an habitual love of classical litera- 
ture has only made the more anxious for the education of the peo- 
ple—Mr. Turner, who, among the first, years ago opened the doors 
of his lecture-room to the mechanics, and who is not more distin- 
guished as a pious and learned divine, than as an acute natural phi- 
losopher; with others whose names would, had we space, adorn 
our pages, have so strenuously exerted themselves in this great la- 
bor, that we understand there is not now a single market-town in 
the country without a mechanics’ institution, excepting Afton; and 
there, proceedings have been commenced for founding one. The 
gratuitous lectures of Mr. Turner at Newcastle are very numer- 
ously attended by the mechanics, whose attention and regularity are 
highly commended by the learned professor. How truly pious is 
this discharge of his duty! How greatly to be esteemed, beyond 
the waste of temper, as well as of precious time, in bootless con- 
troversy! How infinitely to be prized, before the base and sordid 
spirit that seeks emolument by affecting a zeal about civil or eccle- 
siastical distinctions, or licking the dust trodden under the feet of 
those who hold the keys of preferment! 
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«<The suggestions that had been circulated from London through 
the country, have been effectual to another good purpose; the ex- 
tension of similar associations to country laborers as well as arti 
sans. Farmers’ book-clubs have been formed in several places; 
and we trust that the excellent plan of circulating libraries, adopted 
in East Lothian, that is, libraries which are transferred from one 
village to another in succession, and used by the inhabitants both of 
the villages and the neighboring country, will be imitated else- 
where. 

‘ The system indeed appears to be working in every direction, and 
in remote and inconsiderable places. In spring, a beginning was 
made at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, a town of very moderate 
size, containing only about 4000 inhabitants. A Tradesman’s and 
Mechanic’s Library was formed, under very judicious regulations; 
the subscription being six shillings a year, or 1s. 6d. per quarter. 
‘The number of members soon exceeded 200; and by means of dona- 
tions, the library in a few months consisted of 500 volumes. There 
is nothing more useful than to promote the practice of such dona-' 
tions. Almost every man who has a few shelves full of books, has 
some volume or two useless to him, either as duplicates, early edi- 
tions, or works the contents of which others present in a better 
form. The movers in founding an institution, should bestir them- 
selves to obtain gifts of these books, which are invaluable as the 
beginnings of a library, and of no value to the owners. Lectures 
have been added at Newport, by the worthy and enlightened sec- 
retary, Mr. Abraham Clarke; and others have signified their inten- 
tion of taking a similar part. In truth, it requires no professional 
lecturer to perform this important office. He who has learnt— 
even he who is learning chemistry, natural philosophy, or natural 
history himself, may render the greatest service in explaining those 
sciences to others who have not the same leisure, or the same 
command of teachers, books, and apparatus. In the Newport So- 
ciety, all subscribers are members; and two-thirds of the Committee 
of Management are mechanics, according to the just principles. 

‘Meanwhile the central establishment in London has flourished 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of its enlightened support- 
ere. The foundation of the theatre was laid about Christmas; and 
on the 8th of July it was completed and opened by the distinguish- 
ed founder, Dr. Birkbeck, supported by his royal highness the Duke 
of Sussex, the Marquis of Lansdown, Sir R. Wilson, Messrs, Broug- 
ham, Wood, Hume, Martin, and other zealous friends of popular 
education; soine of whom addressed the meeting, after the Doctor 
had closed his admirable lecture. The premises are spacious, and 
elegant, though perfectly simple,—consisting of a commodious 
house, in which there are large apartments for the library, appara- 
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tus, reading-rooms, and the secretary and other officers. The thea- 
tre is a fine and lofty hall, where above a thousand students can 
easily be accommodated. The lecture of the learned President 
‘was a most interesting dissertation upon the advantages of intellec- 
tual pursuits, and contained many anecdotes of the shameful igno- 
rance which in former times pervaded all ranks, even the highest in 
the state. It is to be wished that this discourse, or the substance 
of it, should be published, both in remembrance of the occasion 
upon which it was profounced, and for its intrinsic usefulness. We 
have called Dr. Birkbeck the founder of this building; and well we 
may, for he advanced the money (several thousand pounds) which 
purchased the house and erected the theatre. Other magnificent 
donations, (especially Sir Francis Burdett’s of a thousand pounds, 
and that of his able, accomplished, and excellent colleague, Mr. Hob- 
house, of a hundred,) have been duly appreciated by the country. It 
is, however, only just to the working mechanics themselves to state, 
what we have good reason to know, that had no such helps been at 
hand, they were firmly resolved to raise the needful sums among 
their own body; and from their numbers and respectability, there 
can be no doubt that, ina few months, they would have accom- 
plished this favorite object. 

“Statements of a most cheering nature were at the same time 
communicated to the meeting, evincing the happy effects produced 
throughout the country by the example of the metropolis. Bath, 
which, from the composition of its population, might not have been 
expected to join so early as many other places, in this noble strug- 
gle for liberating the people from ‘the thraldom of ignorance,’ as 
Milton calls it, had established a mechanics’ institution, under the 
happiest auspices. Liverpool had added lectures to her excellent 
mechanics’ library and reading rooms. A beginning had been 
made at Birmingham, (where undoubtedly an earlier attention to so 
congenial a plan might have been expected,) promising the best 
teaults, in that wonderful resort of skillful and industrious workmen. 
Leeds too, under the influence of two most able and worthy men, 
though of different sects in church as well as state affairs, Messrs. 
Marshall* and Galt, had founded an extensive and thriving institu- 
tion. And it was further reported, that almost daily accounts ar- 
tived of similar efforts in the same great cause, being attended with 
merited success. These articles of what may truly be termed phi- 
losophical intelligence, diffused the most lively satisfaction through 
that most numerous and respectable meeting; and we devoutly 
hope, that before another anniversary shall be holden of the parent 
institution, her offepring will have increased as the sands of the sca. 


© Mr. Marshall bas published an admirable summary of Political Philorophy 
for Artisans, in acheap and compendious form. 





PROPOSED INSTITUTION 
"There are at in the of Mas- 
than five bolesduocleas ‘ite albaeor two 
supposed in this institution, at twenty dollars as annual 
Ue sana four thousand: dollars, At twenty-five dol- 
eres thousand. The commissioners believe, that the number 
time, be much greater; and they think, that some- 
nee peas) eotiausnndakenls. bestbentheanl Give te 
But this is not all; the school contemplates, not only, 
fof instruction to those who shall 

aca study, eerypaeaaielegi 
to it for a less time than the established period, for the purpose of 
hearing wae and ecg instruction, in ipsbaeaytrse 

ments; as for instance, mechanics, in 

branches of natural ae porary 
regular fee for the benefit of their instructers. These lectures will 
also be attended by number#in the neighborhood of the schools, 
who would also pay some small sum for their tickets of admission, 
Tt is well Roe hae in all seminaries of learning, there has 
been an objection to stated compensation no way depending upon 

the individual merit and assiduity of the instructer. 
common academical instruction, this arrangement may be unavoid- 
able, but is by no means so in institutions upon the plan of these, 
where it is supposed, that individuals will resort, for that instruction 
which they may want in particular branches of business, The 
very existence of these schools, will very soon create in the neigh= 
borhood of them, a taste for liberal knowledge, ‘There is nothing 
that grows faster, than such a taste, when it has opportunities for 
indulgence: it is because our people are debarred from such oppor= 
tunities, that so little of it is apparent. Nothing can be more at~ 
tractive, or more intelligible, thas various experiments in natural 
philosophy, a applicable to the arts. When it is notorious that 
private schools are rising up on every side, which have no endow- 
ment whatever, and which depend for their existence upon indi- 
vidual exertion, and where, too, the teachers are paid so liberally, 
as to induce men of the best education to become instructers; the 
commissioners hope not to be thought extravagant in saying, that they 
have no doubt, that this school will ultimately support itself. At the 
‘same time, this for a while at least, must not be relied upon, because 
itis indispensable in the first instance, in order to procure compe- 
tent men, that they should have a certain reliance for their sularies, 
upon funds that are subject to no contingencies. This must be 
upon the State, and the législature must either create a fund, whieh 
will answer the purpose, or pledge itself to pay such sums, from 
time to time, ws shall be required. ‘The latter being thought most 
expedient, is proposed, This course is suggested because it is not 
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which upon consideration were abandoned, and because, 
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Re cateeto, which does in fact present some difficulty, and 
indeed the only practical one, of any extent, the commissioners beg 
leave to present their views at large upon it, 

Sai rpet ACen valet cosintcn aco Oar is no longer any 
difference of opinion, and the commissioners would regret to hae 
it thought, that they are deficient in the common sensibility that 
prevails in respect to them. It is unquestionably the first concern, 
and so they consider it, even in reference to the project now pre= 
sented, Any plan, therefore, which conteniplates patronage for 
the higher branches of education, to the neglect of the common, or 
for the rich to the exclusion of the poor, cannot, and ought not to 
receive favor. He who has a just regard for the safety, and honor 
of his country, will see, that here must be no neglected class, and 
above all that that class must not be the poor; that nothing can 
secure us from the vices and miseries of other countries, but such 
a system of education, as will inspire all with a sentiment of self 

and a common feeling of sympathy in the fortunes and 

of each other. It is this fellow feeling, arising from a 

deep sense of the equality of privilege, that is the foundation of the 
of free governments. ‘The only question of a practical kind 

is, in what way the various wants of the State can best be sub- 
served. Some States have been able to make such liberal grants 
for their schools, that common education among them, is now 
nearly, if not wholly gratuifous, This may possibly be best for 
them, but we think Sot For Connecticut, considering its popula- 
tion, has made by far the greatest grants, for common schools. 
With these grants, if we are not misinformed, effort has ended in 
these schools; and little is done by the people. This is the danger 
of that system, and it is a question of deep concern, to what extent 
we ought to adopt it. In the State of New-York, a great fund has 
been provided. Considering her new unfurnished scttlements, in 
many parts her sparse population, a provision such as she bas made, 
might be indispensable. This is not our condition. Another thing 
is to be considered; if they have done much as States, the question 
is, how much have we done in our fowns; and when. this inquiry 
comes to he made, we think it will appear, that we have not dis- 
honored ourselves; ‘on the contrary, that our provisions are not less 
liberal than theirs. ‘This investigation should be mnde: indeed 
every other, that will show the actual state of our schools, and 
what is left to be done. At present, there are defects, to be sup- 
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inadequate: in others, the school districts are badly 

It is a knowledge of these facts tacagals pede 
has created an opinion in vd inten are! 
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alnte of their schools, would alone do 
ject. Public opinion would, in this way, determine the duties of 
the respective towns, and in a measure at least, force a complinuce 
with them, For these reasons, we should be sorry to see a system 
of entirely gratuitous instruction provided for the people. Though 
bi he (Et ee we mustenot impose upon ourselves by a 
name; for every provision by governments for schools, must be 
mado out of the aggregate wealth of the community; it is only the 
diversion of so much money from one object to another; and though 
woshould erect a school fund, it would be a tax to that amount, and 
no loss @ tax than at present. The necessary and proper provision 
for echools, is a thing local in its nature, and while the principle is 
Unquestionable that such matters are generally best regulated by 
thone whom it immediately concerns, a 
carried into all our institutions, still this does not exclude altogether 
the iden that the public at Iarge, are bound to take care of those, 
who from ignorance or wilfal neglect, show an entire indifference, 
as well to their own interests, as to those of the community. It 
would seem certain, with few exceptions, that if every town would 
do its duty, in proportion to its ability, the most equal and effi- 
Oneal es eal callers “age by the re« 
spective towns, and disbursed by them under all the advantages of 
a local knowledge, which it is impossible for a State or its agents to 
possess. Wee trust, therefore, that whatever the State shall here- 
after think it expedient to do, they will, in no event, run into 
the error of attempting to relieve the towns from the responsibility 
of taking that care of the schools, which necessarily forces upon 
individuals, the high and interesting duty of # personal inspection 
and care of them. Besides, that the State will adopt no principle 
of proriding for common schools, which does not force upon the 
towns, as a general rule, a proportionate provision to be by 
them, We trust that these observations will not be considered out 
of place, and the more so, as they lead to a discussion of the other 
branch of the subject; that is, the importance of the proposed Insti- 
lution, to these common schools; and the commissioners deceive 
themselves, if it cannot be made apparent, that the State can do 





event, it is not an employment upon which 
een tats oe is the case in this as in every 
other occupation, that nothing but long devotion to it, can furnish the 
necessary qualifications. The youth, inexperience, and, in many 
instances, even very imperfect English education of these instruc- 
ters, render them totally unfit to fill a place, which in fact is one of 


lion. It is the natural pro~ 
pa ly ‘Teaching, to a certain extent, has already become 
a profession, in the higher achools. So it is in the large towns, in 
common schools. ‘Twenty five years ago it wus not so, even in the 
. 


Will the people of this State, or ought they to be content to sce 
every thing else advance, and their common schools remain sta~ 
? Any one who knows any thing of schools, knows that 

the time of an intelligent child, is in a great mensure wasted, who 
spends it in the present very imperfect manner upon his arithmetic, 
his writing copies, his spelling book, his reader’s assistant, and 
some smattering of geography, (this is about all) from three and 
four years of age, to twelve and fifteen, when he leaves the school. 
‘This is now unavoidable, because we have no other standard; we 
have neither teachers for more, nor books that are known in those 
schools, Still there are, however, excellent manuals in chemistry, 
natural philosophy and political economy, containing most of the 
great principles of these sciences, and perfectly intelligible to youth 
within those ages. To these children, however, they are sealed 
books, ‘These manuals are put into the hands of the ehildren of 
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an occupation too, for that description of per- 
pele ie ad Geos colatietraa and standing in society, would 
fitted to be teachers in the common schools. 


‘od institution must have upon the improvement, and prosperity of 
common schools. Let us not deceive ourselves; the great improve- 
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theirs is the first suggestion, and so it will continue to be. In what 

of effcieab, ealigh friends, than ‘ling. the 
enlightened patrons and by 

‘State with men of liberal knowledge? Tt is in vain to hope that 


State to the poor and middling classes. It will be a law for them. 
Here we might bring our observations to a close, as we have briefly 
touched upon every topic which we consider connected with the 
shee moene ot HSS, HOW EFS seem to admit with propriety of 
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‘The question for the legislature is now reduced within narrow 
limits, and that is, whether it be expedient, that the colleges should 
receive, without participation, all the bounty of the State, granted 
to liberal education? If this be truly the question, it would seem, 
that public opinion has settled it, and though we may choose to pro- 


® Bee note A, at the end of the Report. 
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crastinate, our successors will be compelled to act with decision. 
No man could do otherwise than disgrace himself, who should come 
forward with any system of hostility to the colleges, and the pro- 
fessional classes. In a great and prosperous country, these should 
and will have an elevated rank. 

The colleges have been nursed by the State, and so we trust 
they will continue to be, according to her ability and the requisite 
provisions for other objects, and that she will never lose sight of 
the deep interest which she has in them. 

Those who pass through the colleges, must, upon an average, 
defote not less than four or five years, if the period of preparation 
be considered, to dead languages. 

Thus it is, that no youth can receive a liberal education, unless 
this period, and the most precious of his life, be wasted, for waste 
it may be considered, except to a few. 

‘We may venture to say, that education among us cannot long 
exist in a state like this. The system is foreign, and not American; 
there is little in it suited to our peculiar institutions, or becoming 
our rank in the world. 

Colleges, which were monkish establishments, are even with us, 
and at this time of the day, the only places where what may be 
called education can be acquired. 

Our academies and schools cannot be named as fit resorts to fur- 
nish a man with that liberal knowledge, which multitudes among 
our farmers and mechanics are eager to obtain, and which would 
render them ornaments of society, and better fitted for places of 
public usefulness. , 

The commissioners have already mentioned the pursuits, which 
they suppose will receive attention in this institution, with the inten- 
tion, however, of Srieity. recurring to the mention of some of 
them. 

When this subject was first brought before the legislature, 
many gentlemen supposed, that nothing but a mere agricultural 
school, was proposed. It already appears, however, that the pro- 
ject embraces a much wider range; that this is only a part, still an 
important part. How important, will be obvious from a moment’s 
attention to the subject. Agriculture is a science, few employments 
are in their nature more intellectual. The common laborer has, 
however, in former periods, been a mere machine, performing ita 
work in the same manner for ages. If there have been improve- 
ments, it is undeniable, that they. have proceeded generally from 
those, who have had science, capital, leisure and taste for the em- 
ployment. If these have not reaped the profit, for profit with them 
is not so much the object, the community have. 
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spending their time idly, or what perhaps is as bad, wasting it upon 
insignificant discussions, which have little other tendency, than to 
narrow their minds, embitter their hearts, and show their ij 
‘The solitary state of the man, who labors on the land, is the great- 
est hindrance to his improvement; the society itself, of such an 
establishment, will be the best 6f all schools. Noman in the coun- 
try will be so elevated, as not to be willing to be its patron and 
friend. Our institutions should be such, as to blend together for 
matual improvement, all classes, There cannot be f 
between ignorance and relinement: history shows it, the mind of 
man demonstrates it: they are oil and water, amalgamation is im- 
possible, 

Political Econowry. 

‘The commissioners mean to propose nothing for this school, that 
is showy, expensive, and merely ornamental, but rather that which 
is useful and profitable, becoming the dignity and prosperous con- 

ion of an American citizen, If the time that has been devoted 
in the learned institutions of the world, to metaphysics, logic, and 
mystery, had been applied to the study of things that certainly de 
exist, instead of to those that may be, we should now have citizens 
better instracted in their duties, better morals, and valet ee 
ment. The labors of Smith, Say, and others, have rendered this a 
science, new to the world, to be sure, but deeply connected with the 
prosperity of any people. 

Though there are in it, disputed principles, (in what science are 
there not?) still, in none are theré to be found more truths, that are 
clear to common apprehension, It is the prudence and enlighten- 
ed conduct of the family, extended to society; it teaches a moral 














ferent substances; y and boteliy= that this course of study 
shall embrace two years; atthe expiration of which, diplomas, usual 
in colleges, shall be given. 

sinthsteseiescine s are not informed whether this plan has been 
adopted, In the same State, through the munificence of Mr, Van 
Rensselaer of Albany, Rieke becsee beeen a ee 
with the same general design, as that now proposed, 
in the State ar Comsctigns thera i isone. The eermiaruyceant 
the honor of the establishment of which belongs to hin whose 
name it bears, is too well known to require particular mention here, 

The commissioners have thus presented their views upon the 
subject. In deciding upon it, we must remember, that the eyes of 
the world are upon these free republics; that whatever we do, is a 
subject of observation and comment; that millions of beings un- 
known to us, are concerned in the result. To what degree of re- 
finoment the mass of mankind can be carried, is yet to be shown, 

By the best cultivation of ourselves, let ux ‘manifest to wretched 
man every where, what he also may become, under the same dis- 
cipline, God has doubtless set us on high, for an example. It is 
time that we should understand, that it is knowledge, ice sre 
ment, ‘that is to improve ‘our moral condition: Tet men be 
the conviction at once, that their penal codes, curious devices for 
punishment, their penitentiaries, stepping mills, and other artful 
contrivances to inflict suffering, cannot be relicd on to deter men 
from crime, That when gross offences have once been committed, 
there is little hope of amendment ; that the subject of them, so far 
as the power of man extends, is a dead loss to society, and seems 
to be so to nature. 

In that sound and right instruction, which prepares the mind to 
love virtue, which makes man a religious creature, thus connecting 
him with God, and with good beings throughout the universe, there 
‘is every thing to hope, and to press us on to all possible exertion. 

‘The commissioners now close their labors in furtherance of the 
objects of the foregoing Report, and in conformity with the design 
of the General Court, in their appointment, by respectfully submit- 
ting the draft of two bills, 

: Turoponr Srnowiek, 
L. M. Panker, 
James Savace. 
Bosrox, Jan, 9th, 1826, rt 
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subject of serious inquiry, and generally how far it may be made 
applicable, (if at all., where the residence of children is remote 
from each other. 

One of its chief excellences is its economy: for the same money 
vastly more may be obtained. 

In other respects, the system has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages: of the former, the most striking can be made obvious to 
those only, who have witnessed its operation. The subject in all 
points of view is worthy of investigation. 

In respect to the common schools, Mr. James G. Carter has ad- 
dressed to William Prescott, Esq. several letters which are in print, 
in which the importance of the subject is pressed upon the public, 
in a manner to deserve its most serious attention. 

Massachusetts, in what she may now do for the common schools, 
will have the benefit of the experience of her sister States, together 
with the lights furnished by the progress of education elsewhere. 
Nothing upon this subject can be expected to be thoroughly done, 
till the facts in regard to the present state of the schools are care- 
fully collected, together with every other fact, that may throw light 
upon it; and this by some person or persons, who shall be respon- 
sible for presenting to the legislature a system deserving of its con- 
sideration. A crude and undigested one would be unworthy of the 
times. 

The commissioners, as they have before stated, do think, that if 
the proposed institution should accomplish no other object, it would 
well repay the bounty of the State, in becoming a nursery for school- 
masters; and to effect that object, they would recommend, that a 
department be organised in the school, for the express purpose of 
qualifying in the most economical way, such persons as shall re- 
sort to it, with the view of obtaining instruction for that occupation. 


BOSTON MONITORIAL SOHOOL. 
(Continued from p. 80.) 


NOTE 1.—Page 32. 


Tae system of mutual instruction owes its origin to Lancaster and 
Bell, two Englishmen, or, as the French say, to Paulet a French- 
man, who is known to have systematically employed his pupils in 
teaching each other, as long ago ds the year 1785, Whether the 
Englishmen got their hints from him is doubtful; for the attempt 
died with its author, who would probably never have been men- 
tioned again, had not the wonderful success of the system ren- 





mistaken the right course. We cannot better 
conclude this note than with a recommendation to our patrons of 
een a Bes Seach nce Ee et 
lished by Dr, Griscom, the enlightened 
just mentioned. Besides an 


ria ary ener apes pats be found isany other 
book with which we are acquainted. Indeed, it is in consequence 


Besides the various manuscript lessons used in the school, the 
following books have been published by the instructer. 
1. A Catechism of English Grammar. The object of this little 


Petascrdaasy cp tae grammar of our language, and produce such 
@ practical application of the as will not only 
impress them upon the memory, egret mr to the mind. 
‘Two years’ use rari book has proved, that, although 

of greater simplicity, and better arrangement, it is sufficient to ren- 
der the study pleasing to children. No child in the school has ever 
been known to use a dictionary, to ascertain the part of speech 
under which a word ought to be classed. 

2, An Analytical Spelling Book, This was calculated to lead 
the child to a correct orthography, by « progress easy and gradual, 
—an arrangement which presents no intricacy, Leh ieeay a classification, 
which reduces the irregularities of English orthography, to an in= 
considerable number. ‘This classification is very minute, In com- 
mon spelling books the words are so mixed that the irre; 
seem ten times more numerous than they really are. On @ train= 
ing Geld, when twenty companies, each. in diffent uniform, are 
scattered and in confusion, it is difficult to form a correct idea of 
the number of dresses or men; but when all the companies are 
ranged in line, one glance of the eye is sufficient to ascertain the 
number of companies, and « slight examination will enable any 
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child to distinguish the uniforms, and count the soldiers. This 
book has been adopted in the Primary Schools of Boston. 

3. The First Part of Practical Geography. ‘This most important 
part of geography is merely Topographical. Although a small 
book, and calculated for small children, it contains all the matter 
of the largest school geographies that children can recollect. ‘Che 
book contains directions for its use, and its complete success hag 
authorised the publication of a second part, which is in preparation. 

4, A Tveatise on Linear Drawing. The introduction of draw- 
ing as a branch of study in the afternoon school, and the great 
utility of some acquaintance with this subject, in the delineation of 
maps, induced the instructer to translate a small treatise which had 
been well received in France. After using it sometime in manu- 
script, it was at last printed. . This book is calculated for general 
use, and should be in the hands of every child, and it is hoped that 
ere long it will be introduced into our public schools, where, al- 
though nearly all the boys are to become mechanics, no provision 
has yet been made for their instruction in drawing,—a branch of 
study almost as necessary to them as reading and writing; if they 
are ever to become respectable in any mechanical ‘employment. 


‘The above books, although intended for schools of mutual in- 
struction, are not in the least degree unfitted for use in schools 
on any other plan. They may be obtained at Cummings, Hilliard 
& Co’s. bookstore in Boston. 


NOTE 3.—Page 40. 

Amongst the apparatus already purchased, are the following im- 
portant articles, all of which are of the first quality. 

A powerful electrical machine, insulated stool, &c. 

A powerful battery, with 30 or 40 instruments for the vatious 
electrical experiments. 








A galvanic battery, of the newest construction, containing 50 
sets of plate: inches square. 

Various in nts for galvanic and electro-magnetic experi- 
ments. 


A large double barrelled airpump, with brass hemispheres, and 
various other apparatus for pneumatic experiments. 

Various optical models of telescopes, microscopes, human eyes, 
&c. the rays of light being represented by colored silks, &c. 

A compound microscope of the most modern and powerful 
construction. 

A solar microscope and apparatus. 

A camera obscura—15 inch concave mirror. 


Hydrostatic bellows. Syphons of various sizes, 
Pullies, wheels, levers, screws, and gee earner: 


Vertical and horizontal orrerics, dingrams, celestial charts, and 
other astronomical apparatus, 

Globes, and a very extensive collection of maps, magnets, and 
articles for magnetic amusements. 

hte of eoreral banded ‘volumes, i already exlenids aad 

bs gu tcapheseefe rt Serb 

Tn chemistry several valuable articles are prepared; although no 
instruction has yet been given in this branch. 

Rene aes oana iste oC ny peruse, iegey be aes to mesg 
that contributions of engravings, or any article 
which can in any way illustrate the studies pursued in the school, 
will be gratefully received. ‘There is hardly a family in which 
such articles may not be found, doing little or no good. We think 
we have done our duty by informing the possessors where they 
may be really serviceable. In our plan of instruction is embraced 


every thing which comes under the head of useful knowledge; 
and, of course, few donations can be foreign to our purpose. 


Of the 75 scholars present, on the 15th of January 1826, the 
ages are as follows. 
2 from 4 to a Goa aa - 
3 5to 12 to 13 
4 6 to Id to 16 


6 Tto 15g 16 
10 - 8 to eS vad 
12 + 9 to 17 to 18 


9 - 10 to 


Constitution and Rules of the Moniterial School. 

A rrosrecros of this school was published in the spring of 1823, 
in which the object of its founders was stated, in as definite = 
manner as circumstances would permit. This paper was circulated 
among the friends of improvement; and a meeting of gentlemen, 
interested in the subject, was held at the Exchange Coflee-House, 














aii 


chronology, biography, mythology, and antiquities, carry 
(mentally) his little groupe along with him, and instruct and 
them with the romantic history of the old world. 

One word on the advantages of this method of instruction, before 
we return to the works under review. a 


Early instruction should minister to youthful happiness. 
most unpleasant scene in human life is that of a teacher, i 
corporeal and mental pain on a young being who ix innocent of 
crime; and who, but for unintelligible and unmanageable lessons, or 
rather, as they are happily denominated, fasks, and their horrid con- 
fat be happy 4 e 


birthright of the young. 

Another advantage of a happy union of the practical and the 
pleasing in instruction, is, the light in which it places’ the teacher. 
‘To this circumstance we have already adverted; and we leave it 
to speak for itself, in the situation in which it is there mentioned. 

Perhaps the most important results of such instruction, are the dis- 
cipline it silently gives the mind; the attachment it creates to the 
business of mental application; the force which it imparts to the 
power of attention,—the strength which it infuses into the memory, 
—the delightfill and profitable occupation which it furnishes for the 








of geography, to aid the pupil’s progress 

found to aevore many of the benefits of 
commended. Mr. Worcester’s Elements are carefully adapted to 
the young. Tytler, though, on the e and in- 


structive author, ii ne paces oid 
ve is, in some cursory ; 
for 


too philosophically profo the youthful reader, Mr, Wor- 

i just i apportioning of his pages. He gives 
due space to every thing important; while he judiciously dwells 
but a short time on the fabulous and the obscure, and indulges 
but little in philosophic speculation. .There is thus a symmetry 
and completeness in his work, which make it acceptable to the 
teacher, The style, too, is more simple than that of most manuala 


thought the work too brief for the subject. ‘The author’s intention 
however, is, that the two books should be used in conjunction; 
and as he has given express directions for the teacher to adopt 
this plan in instruction, we regard the Elements as filling up the 
outlines in the atlas, and as inseparable from it, and both 
designed for the purpose of review, rather than of initiatory in= 


_ struction. 


In the general character of the work, there are many traces of 
laborious research, and careful comparison, Candor and impar- 
tiality are equally conspicuous. 

But we have left ourselves little room to speak of that part of 
the work which is comparatively original, and is entitled to the 








‘them has been but 
weceritn he see 
scale riod of two 


. C. 536; tbat M reduced to subjectis 
. C, 168, ool Gore C. 146: also that the kil 
the Lombards was incorporated with that of the Franks A. D. 774; 
Pay Pacer Cry ce 
to it in 1172; Scotland, in 1603; that the 
Id possessions in France from tbe year 1066 to 1558. 
slant lines denote, generally, the gradual con paras country 5 
jc the conquest of Britain by the 
. 43, but cep eetiste till 84. acalls Mae 
inst jing the Chart, and carrying the eye vert iy 
reset one Teey wo want tees pA apne were 
at any given era.’ 


we are happy to understand, is to be had separately 
nts; so that pupils who have made use of any other 
may finish this branch of their education, with the aid of 


A natural end impressive manner of speaking 
of society, a personal advantage which is ree phbet toed) Tes 
means of acquiring it are partially furnished in every country; and in 











licati improvement is the readiness of parents 
to provide their children with the assistance of the best books in 
this department. 

Of these, Mr. Fowle’s, is certainly one which will have a very 
favorable influence in its sphere. 

‘The natural aversion of the young to frequent repetition, in any 
thing, makes it peculiarly necessary that, in matters of taste and 
focling, they should not be wearied and disgusted in their exercises 
by the incessant reiteration of the same subject. Besides, the 
teacher, no less than the pupil, requires occasional relief by 
novelty. Without this aid both become dull and remiss,—no or- 
dinary misfortune in « thing which depends much on the state of 
the animal spirits. 

‘The American Speaker, therefore, is a book which we are glad 
to see: it adds much that is new and interesting to the previous stock; 
and, although all the compositions from which the extracts are 
made, are by no means of a classical order, they all possess that 
vivacity of character which is a great point in producing animated 
delivery,—the very soul of good speaking. 

Mr. Fowle has not prefixed to his selection any of the common 
rules of elocution, ‘This we think an omission. Many of the rules 
and directions usually laid down in the introduction to such books, 
are, it is true, infinitely worse than none, ‘This circumstance, 
however, cannot justify the neglect of all rules. 
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in the number, and a more lucid economy in the arrangement, of 
the rules.” 

Mr. Bartlett might have rendered the study of elocution in this 
country an important service, by pruning the system of Walker, 
so as to reduce it to a manageable compass. The attempt has 
been successfully made in the department of inflections* by the 
Rev. Dr. Porter, of Andover. 

The subject of emphasis needs a similcr simplification; and vari- 
ous improvements might be effected in other departments. 

We are sorry to observe in the application of accents denoting 
inflections, many mistakes for which we are afraid the printer is 
not to blame. We allude particularly to instances in which the 
rising inflection is uniformly marked at the end of several of the 
first clauses, in a sentence, and, particularly, where emphasis re- 
quires the falling inflection. 

It is but justice, however, to this work, to observe that teachers 
who feel bound to adhere undeviatingly to Walker, will find the 
Reader present Walker’s system in a more intelligible and practical 
form than it possesses in the works of the original author, and that 
consequently Mr. Bartlett’s volume is better adapted to school use. 

It would afford us much pleasure to see a third edition of the 
Reader, containing Walker’s rules simplified and abridged. We 
hope, however, that it will appear on better paper, and be issued 
from a more accurate press. We may suggest, at the same time, 
what we think would be a valuable improvement in this and every 
other book on elocution,—we mean double the common space be- 
tween the lines; so as to leave sufficient room for an easy and un- 
embarrassed glance of the eye along every line with its accents and 
pauses. Such an aid is very serviceable to the teacher himself, 
when reading to his pupils; but it is peculiarly valuable to the 
youngest class of learners. : 





© Analysis of Vocal Inflections as used in Reading and Speaking : designed to 
reader the principles of Walker's Elements more intelligible. Andover, 1824. 
v0. pp. 20. 








All books on law, medicioe, metaphysics, morality, bistory, and lit- 

erature general pares me ene i 

» Books of the’ Inst mentioned are to be excluded, both because there is 

‘no such want of books on these subjects as of those of a scientific and 

because the value of a library depends i Pe eae 

‘ight 

Seizioal dingorbt ceenppststasen,\ goes more valunbla than w tact 
collection of books on a variety of subjects, but not complete on 
. And that this com may be the sooner attained, it teers de- 

sirable that a selection be made of such subjects ns are of most i 

and general utility, and that an attempt be made fo reader the 

fectas possible on those branches. 


B 
Dr. E. Hale, 


shareholders, life members, or 38- 
ve heen obtained, the members shall be called together 
by the Secretary of this meeting, for the purpose of chooting officers and or 


ganising the said association 
’ = Evwarn Brooxs, Secretary, 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILDRANAM, MASS. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS, 


‘be committed will not be in the mind of the 
of the teacher, ‘They may 
Tt is metal.” “It is copper.” 


meet their ap- 
if be should on the other hand 
is is made of,” 


with 
|. The conversation, which follows, then took” 


| M. My dear children, what is this? C..A pin, sir,—M. And 
this? C. An apple, sir—M. And this? C. A sovereign, sir— 
M. Which should you like best to have? <, Thea 
soveregn!—M, Whose are they? C, They are yours, sir—D 
Are they yours? C. No, sir—M, Which may you take when T 
don't see you? C, None, sir—M. Why must you not take either? 
C. Because it is as wicked to take a little thing as to take a big 
thing: and God sees us always. 

In the next place, in the communication of a lesson to his eho- 
Jars, the teacher should unite with it some one or more of those 
means of awakening and fixing their attention, which we have al- 
ready shown to be in his power, % 

He may deliyer the lesson himself in the language of affection 
and kindness. Or he may place one of the children as monitor in an 
clevated rostrum. When this child has called the attention of the 
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with the system already laid down. e “ed 
hs dingtte thi Z hi 

letters to infants, to set them before them; not origitaliy esindblored 

a letters, but confeseedly as the signs of certain sounds previously 





_ INPANT SCHOOLS: 
known and’ made familiar to\the child. The first difticulty which 
presents itself to the teacher, arises from the technical nuncs 
icin shale Aghk? ccotpemelee the common 
‘these letters, a child has ‘no sooner learned to 
gener ae than he has to discover, that, on 
phsrecici Charade tor sree ibe 
pei ie a great degree, unsuitable, Letters ought, when 
firet offered to the eye of an infant, to be #0 taught as to suggest 
and sounds: 80° ‘in the ‘first ac- 


under any circumstances of combination, 
indicative of a sound similar to this? 1 offer, then, to the conside- 
Fic chalets ato dcdiag 

following proposal. Let not only the name of the letter be taught, 
but also, as nearly a8 possible, the organic sound of which it isthe 
sign, ae ee wi eee ee 
more than this,—it is the sign of that sound which is made 
the lips, in a peculiar manner, compressed; and when any other 
ak: Gai 
preceding or next following it, Let the erect then 23 
together, endeavor to produce one of the soui 
Spe dbetorgcin ecalvateste one ealloni ne bei se 
vowel, and let him proceed next to add any vowel which he may 
‘please: he will find, that thus far, the act of spelling is nearly 
the same as the act of enunciation, and that he is by the 
effort, to express himself with a clear articulation. pie hae 
considered are the signs, severally, of those simple sounds which 
are formed by any position of the various organs of vérbal enun- 
phe 


It is manifest, that great difficulty will attend the teacher's en- 
deavors to fix the attention of the little pupils. He must, as much 
‘as possible, seck the aid of art and circumstance. One letter alone 
should be presented to the eye at once. An instrument for this 

may be used, framed after the manner of that part of com- 
mon clocks, which shows successively the days of the month. The 
letters should be large and very distinet. They should be of diffo- 
rent colors, painted on grounds of different shades; in order that 
the lesson may vary from the letters to their colors, and from the 
colors to the sound which the figure suggests, | And it might very 
materially aid the progress of the children if they could be dis- 
played, after the common mode of some earlier books of instrac- 








be 
alone by the eye: aad 
wherever the eye.niay.be brought to receive the intended impres- 
sion by a simple nips Sa maiacenneny i ea ceaa eee 
aid the idea by the intervention of a complicated art, 
tion of datas shea Hits ba condgotecs racy Rep peasant 
narrative or conversation; and the idea 


an exercise of mind in comprehending it, many removes beyond 
any effort to which an infant can have been accustomed. 
method of narrative or conversation, with the aid of graphic repre- 
sentation, should be followed in the natural history of those animals 
with which the little pupils are likely to meet in life; and also of 
those whose names occur in the sacred volume. And in this de- 
partment of knowledge, it will not be thought necessary to proceed 
beyond those points which are more prominent: a description of 
their form and color; of the country which they inhabit; of the 
means of their subsistence; of their peculiar habits; and of their 
various uses to mankind. 

Tt will be manifest that the progress from these, by the same 
mode of instruction, to a description of some of the more usefal 
arts and trades, will be simple; and as it is more than probable that 





snl nh ger ashe one of boys and the other of girls, 
feo lm teaching them to exercise manual ingenuity; for 
variety *oalahibei ag aaa That 


co - erlawerd 
‘The mode of Eee nh ts i cereal ome te att of wrt 
bert In the first place, the pupils’ mast be in- 
Pes see thatateiee ae a 
emer See ete lae ne uae 
lessons. Having thus communicated the idea, we 
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eee neat a eesiea i ede ise For the attainment 


At will be desirable to have one side of the slate. 

first efforts of the learner may be made as inc! 

him. The other side may have two compartments, The | 
anay be divided into squares, and the lower into ruled lines. He 


compartments, 
similar to those which have been drawn on the slates, and place 
the copy in one of them, in order that the idea of place and posi 


lea hes communicated; and for obvious reasons, he may some- 


times proceed to describe the form which is to be imitated, between 
lines. ‘ 


(Mr. Wilson’s method of teaching arithmetic, though it is a de- 
cided improvement, on that which is in common use, is not, in our 
view, 50 simple ond pradffeal as thet cootsined in PactaTlI ithe 
valuable little work entitled Hints to Parents. We omit therefore 
the details of Mr. Wilson’s plan; and, at our first opportunity, we 
will give a sketch of the system of instruction recommended in the 
hook we have mentioned. | 


(To be continued.) 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN HOLLAND, 


{A rmiexp has put into our hands a pamphlet entitled ‘New 
System of Education; or Mutual Iustruction applied to the Ian- 
guages, the sciences, and the arts, &c, by M, le Compte De 
Lasteyrie-——Paris 1819.——(Tyans!.)}——The _most interesting 
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tinunlly 
The early Suede of the iety were employed in. encouragi 
society were in ens ing, 
by premiums, the composition of little works which treated bse 
popular nianner of the most important truths of religion and mo- 
. To’ these were added by degrees, publications on 


the propagation i 
wifery. The effect of these works, simple, short, and cheap, was 
Ee ites fear pophorite Aucnsne, Sed hspaocie ps 
"3 i wi 1 
beat rot trent atilogyyand;-ao inv othens piecing to h 


ry wished no other, The society aCalen~ 
‘Gar, | follies were displaced by useful observations on — 

r , OF conversations on health; and its success was such — 
that in two or three years, the editor of the Shepherd’s Almanac 
‘was obliged to renounce his publication, 

‘Tn the meanwhile, education was the principal object of the stu- 
ties and operation of the ‘Society of Public Good;? and the hin 
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tory of its labors in this respect may be divided into three distinct 
branches: Ist. The researches which it excited, on the physical 
education of children, as well as on the best method of instruction 
and moral education. 2d. The preparation of elementary books, 
to aid in putting these methods in practice. Sd. The schools 
which it founded, not with the intention of holding them perma- 
nently, and still leas of assuming the general charge of primary 
instruction, but to offer temporarily to common schools, models by 
which they might attain to greater perfection. 

Besides these schools, which are destined only for those chil- 
dren, which the members of the society might place in them, sone 
of its departments actually established gratuitous echools for the 
poor; and the greater number of them formed little libraries, with 
the view of affording the workmen and workwomen, after quitting 
the schools, the means of rational and profitable entertajnment. 

Various towns, excited by the example and encouragement of 
the society, undertook the renovation and extension of their schools. 
It was thus that the magistrates of Amsterdam, following, in 1797, 
the advice of the two departments of that city, undertook the erec- 
tion of their noble schools for the benefit of the poor that wera 
not enregistered in any church,—schools which now include (1812) 
more than 4000 children of both sexes.* 

But in 1801, 1803, and 1806, the general government gave to 
the society testimonials of its esteem, and conformed to the advice 
of many of its members, in the measures it adopted, at those three 
periods, for the reform and general organisation of primary in- 
struction. 

The law of the third of April 1806, is still the regulation by 
which all the primary schools are governed. 

The number of schools and pupils is already very remarkable. 
There were in Holland, at the time of the union, 4451 primary 
schools of all classes, and more than 190,000 pupils, for a popula- 
tion of one million nine hundred thousand souls; which constitutes 
one tenth of the inhabitants, and proves that the greater part of 
the children of an age to go to school are actually in attendance. 
Indeed, several of the prefects, especially that of Groningen, as 
sured us, that, at present, not a single young man can be found in 
their department, that cannot read and write. 

The formal and regular instruction of the public schools consists 
in reading, caligraphy, orthography, mental and common arithme- 
tic, some elements of drawing, geometry, and geography, and the 
singing of hymns. But the books ii in which the children are made 
to read, the subjects which are dictated to them, the examples 


© Atwstertiam had had, from 1748, but two charity schools. In 1819, there- 
were eleven, 
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which they copy, the hymns and cantiques which are given them 
to chaunt, all tend to penetrate their minds, and give them, almost 
insensibly, an infinity of other useful knowledge. 

The composition, choice, and gradation of books, constitute the 
basis of the system. There is an astonishing number of them, 
each one having had the liberty of proposing his own: but M. 
Vanden-Ende has reduced, by order of the minister of the interior, 
@ catalogue of the best, which he has distributed agreeably to their 
contents, in the order in which they are to succeed each other in 
the classes. : 

‘Those to be first used, are accompanied with suitable pictures 
for impressing on the minds of children the knowledge of exterior 
objects, ahd of connecting in their memories the words to the ideas 
which they represent. Next follow short moral histories or sto- 
Ties, calculated to interest them. From these they proceed to 
others, which treat of those objects of nature which are most cu- 
rious and useful to man; processes of art most necessary to be 
‘understood; and throughout the whole are interspersed, without 
affectation, useful reflections on Providence, and on the duties of 
men to each other. Sacred history, profane history, and the his- 
tory of the country, treated in such a way as to take with children, 
sre the subjects of other little works. In some of them are ex- 
plained the principles of civil and criminal law. In teaching them 
to draw, or rather to trace regular lines, they are made to judge of 
length and of angles by the eye, and equal care is taken to render 
all their other exercises practical, and subservient to the purposes 
of morality and atility. 

The consequence is, that children thus taught have engraven 
on their minds, while simply learning to read, write, and calculate, 
things which the echolars of ordinary schools never learn, or learn 
only with difficulty, when their profession permits them to read, 
after leaving school; and which inspire them with just and noble 
sentiments, which the world will doubtless weaken, but of which 
it will never entirely efface the impression. 

Almost as much has been written for teachers as for scholars; 
the method which they are to follow, and the questions they are to 
put to their scholars, are pointed out in each of their respective 
works. 

‘The means contrived for instructing in religion children of every 
different persuasion, without exposing them to dangerous contro- 
versies, is exceedingly ingenious, and at the same time truly re- 
spectable. The particular dogmas of each christian communion are 
treated on Sundays by each minister in his church. The history 
of the New Testament, the life and doctrine of Jesus Christ, and 
the dogmas in which christians agree, are explained in the schools 
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on Saturdays, when no Jews are present on account of their sab- 
bath; but the truths common to all religions, are intimately inter- 
woven with all the branches of instruction; and to these the others 
all stand related. 

The distribution of time is generally two hours in the morning, 
and two hours in the afternoon for ordinary scholars; and two 
hours in the evening for young people that have left achool, and 
gone to some occupation, but are still desirous to be perfected in 
what they have learned. This evening school is an institution of 
the greatest utility, not only confirming the benefits of the other, 
but also withdrawing the youth from infinite sources of disorder 
and corruption. 

It remains to be stated, how it is, that so many children are 
taught at once to read and write, a thing so difficult, that it is hard 
to imagine, at an advanced age, how it could have been acquired 
in childhood. 

The smaller scholars are placed on benches one behind another, 
and opposite to a black board. The master has his letters on small 
blocks which he attaches successively to the board, by grooves or 
any other mechanism. That which strikes and amuses children 
the most, is best. He directs their attention to the form of each 
letter, and teaches them its sound, beginning with the vowels, and 
proceeding to the simple sounds of the diphthongs, and then to 
consonants, simple or compound, which are designated by their 
sounds, by adding only ane mute. Forty or fifty children look on 
at once, and pronounce together; and repeat in the same manner 
when prepared, easy syllables and words which the master exhibits 
to them in the same manner. The ignorant are thus taught with- 
out the weariness of personal attention, and without the risk of 
being scolded. Whole words are read together in chorus, and it 
is then only that books are given to them, and they are made to 
read singly: in this exercise, they are even made to read at hazard, 
in order that the eyes of all may be obliged to follow the reader.* - 

Writing follows nearly the same process: forty or fifty children, 
furnished with little slates and pencils of talc, follow with their eyes 
whatever the master traces on the large board. From simple 
strokes they are conducted to letters, and thence, (as soon as they 
can name them,) to syllables and words, at first agreeably to the 
model, and afterwards from dictation. As they advance in ortho- 
graphy, they are exercised in correcting, verbally, phrases pur- 


* It in almost aecdiess to remark, that the manner in which reading is taught 
in the schools of Holland, bears a near resemblance to that of Lancaster. It is 
the same with writing, but with this Important difference, that ia the new method, 
seading and writing are simultaneously taught, and consequently the children ex- 
perience less dificulty, and leara more rapidly, Dr. G. . 
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dispose of their children, we have been obliged to give faith to this 
testimony. “ 
Children on leaving these schools are much sought after, both 
for domestic servants and apprentices to trades; a proof that 
education stands high in public estimation. 
Nothing farther remains with respect to the history of primary 
instruction, than to explain in what manner schools so numerous 
can be furnished with masters sufficiently capable; and it is her 
in a particular manner, that the established system manifests: 
in all its fecundity. 
They have no need of normal classes, nor of seminaries for 
schoolmasters, nor of any expensive or complicated means eon- 
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and to arrest, as far as possible, the progress of decay by which its 
already indistinct lines are rapidly faiding from our view. 

There appear to have been no public accounts preserved of the 
first three years after the settlement of Boston; and those of the 
first half century often resemble Arabic more than modern English 
writing; and can now be read only by the antiquary. The first 
entry on the book of records of the town is of a date no earlier 
than “1634, 7th month, day 1.” During the remainder of that 
year, the chief business of the public meetings appears to have re- 
garded the most obvious and immediate necessities of an infant set- 
tlement, as the allotment of lands, care of cattle, direction of high- 
ways, and similar municipal regulations; ecclesiastical affairs, 
which constituted the most prominent feature in the character of 
the Fathers of New England, being transacted in the church, and 
forming no part of the Records of the town, as such. But they 
did not suffer a longer period to elapse, than until the 13th of the 
2d month, (viz.-April,) 1635, before it is stated as a part of the 
transactions of a public meeting, “Likewise it was then generally 
agreed upon that our brother Philemon Pormont [or Purment] shal- 
be intreated to become echolemaster for the teaching and nourtering 
of children with us.” To Mr. Purment was assigned a tract of 
thirty acres of land at “Muddy River,” now, it is believed, a part 
of Brookline, and the grant publicly confirmed, ‘with others, in 
1687, “ 

That this peraon, however, was not the only individual of his 
profesaion within the new town, appears from an assignment of a 
“garden plott to Mr. Danyell Maude, schooleruaster, upon the con- 
dition of building thereon, if neede be.” It is not certain he kept 
a.school within the town, nevertheless; and from the mention of 
“The Schoolmaster,” incidentally, ten years after, it would seem 
that Mr. Purment was alone in that office. 

‘The General Court of Massachusetts having, at a previous pe- 
tiod,* granted to the town of Boston several of the Islands, with 
which the bay is so beautifully interspersed, the Records state, 
that in 1641, “It’s ordered that Deare Island shall be improved for 
the maintenance of a Free schoole for the Towne, and such other 
occasions as the Townsmen for the time being shall thinke meet, the 
sayd schoole being sufficiently provided for.” Capt. Edward Gib- 
bon was soon after intrusted with the care and use of the island, 
“until the towne doe let the same.”. Accordingly, in 1644 it was 
let for three years, at the rate of seven pounds per annum, express- 
ly for the use of the school, In 1647, at the expiration of this 


lease, it was again let for seven yeara, and the rent was now “‘four- 
' 


© Town Records, vol. 2 on the first written leaf. 
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teen pounds per anmum for the Scoles use in provision and clothing.” 
This lease was extended in 1648 to twenty one years, at the same 
rate of rent. The next year Long Island and Spectacle Island 
were placed on similar footing, and the Selectmen were to take or- 
der that they be leased, paying a yearly rent on every acre, rated 
afterwards at sixpence, for the use of the School. 

It seems to have been the design of the community to endow 
their free school, as they delight to name it, with bequests in their 
wills, lands rented on long leases, and similar sources of income, 
after the English manner, in preference to a direct support from 
. ‘Thus in 1649, Wm. Phillips “agreed to give 
13s. 4d. per ann. forever to the use of the Schoole forthe land that 
Christopher Stanley gave in his will to the Schoole’s use.” Forty 
per annum for the same use were secured by lease of 600 
cres of land at Braintree, and several other sums on different 
lands belonging to the Town, at about the same date. In 1654 
“Kt is. d, that the ten pounds left by legacy to y* schoole of 
Boston by mis Hudson docentont, shall:be, let to Capt. James Ol- 


F 
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Sir Thos. Temple, knight and “Barronight,” as the scribe of the 
day quaintly spells it, for 31 years, at@14 per ann. “to be paid 
yearly every first day of March to the Towne Treasurer for the 
wse of the free schoole,” About four years after this, however, 
a release of severahrents for the Islands and other lands was made, 
the support of the school arising, doubtless, in great measure, from 
other funds. 

Ht does not appear from the Records at what period Mr Purment 
died, or ceased to instruct, or whether Mr. Maude was his success- 
or ornot. But before 1650 another person had been introduced 
into the charge of instructing youth, for at that date is the follow- 
ing record. “It is alsoe agreed on that Mr. Woodmansey y* 
schoolmaster shall have fiftye pounds p. an. for his teaching y* 
schollers and his p’portion to be made up by ratte.” This gentle- 
man is further named in 1652’on occasion of a sale of land by the 
town, with reservation to the inhabitants of a right to “‘inlarge the 
skoolebouse;” and it appears that the house in which he lived was 
the town’s property, and situated near the place of his professional 
employment, with only one lot between, whieh belonged to the 
School house.* The rent of this lot was subsequently assigned to 


*Town Records, 1653. 


begine the Ith of March ¢3,” Soon after ‘recorded that 
pon pee ot elementos ot) eel 
and “required to performe his a 


‘Tn 1667, Mr. Benjamin Tompson was “made choice of by the 
select men for to officiate in the place of the scholemaster for one 
fea i ap to agree, for tearmes, what to al- 
low hime per Woodmansey appears to have died 
iene ea Ni "Wootnm ear e 
“ordered Mr. Raynaford to give notice to Mrs. Woodmansey that 
the towne occasions need the use of the schoole house, and to 
desire her to provide otherwise for her selfe.” A considerate and 
respectful care of her convenience and comfort, however, was 
taken by the fathere of the town; for, in tees than three smonthe 
after this warning, “upon the request of Mrs. Margaret Wood- 

mansey widdowe—to provide her a house to live in, if she remor= 
‘eth from the schoole house: It was granted to allow her eight 
pounds per an, for that end, dureinge her widdowhood.”” 

“Under the date 22. 10th (answering to capers) 1670, our 
venerable authority proceeds: “At a Meetinge of the hon". Go- 

f, Esq. Major Generall John Leveret, 
jestrates, Mr. John Mayo, Mr. John Oxen- 
bridge, Ree Scone Teaninsand 30s Janta A eee 
‘Thomas Lake, Capt. James Olliver, Mr. John Richards, and John 
Joylifie selectmen of Bostone. It was ordered and agreed that Mr. 
Ezechiell Chevers, Mr. Tomson & Mr. Hinksman should be at the 
Govern” house that day sevennight to treate with them concera- 
inge the free schoole.” 

‘The celebrated Mr. Cueeven is here for the first time mentioned 
in connection with the instruction of youth in our metropolis. His 
ee ed And indeed 

In the year preceding is the following entry on the records: “It fs ordered 

fergee nat ire: see 

Aperenrot the scribe would seem to have occurred bere in the aie 
of the word give—intended, most ppbatly fr for geve. And Ad this order, toed 


with one of the same year, respectin house chimney,” 
proves that but one cool then existed ip om \ 











He died Aug. 21, 1708—“ venerable,” says Governor Hutchin= 
son, in his ‘History of Massnchusetts,* “ not 


forded him, both with respect to his health and also ax to y* Sehol- 
lars. We are of opinion the worke of that School does! 
the Attendance of a master and an Usher, and it” 


‘To hear their dayly*Exercises; and Instruct them fo that: 

profitting, which otherwise may be with an Assistant. We Re- 
commend it to the Town, to Encourage m" William’s continuance 
in the School, by advancing his Sallary to the SumvofOne hundred 
pounds pr, Annum, which we think to be a modest demand, and to 
grant him the assistance of an Usher, at the Towns charge. In 


* Vol. ii, pe 175, note. 





date of March 1712-13, when it was “loft with the 


> Boston Record, Val py 997/8. 
“Extracts from the Records, politely furnished by the City Clerk. 
2 The rent of Winnisimet ferry was also subsequently assigned to this school. 





cine, and after his return to Boston entered into’ practice as m phy- 
sician. When he took charge of the Latin School he was 

suaded by his friends, who had employed him, not to relinquish bis 
profession. He continued, therefore, to practise as a physician in 
many families; and after he relinquished the school on account of 
his infirmities, he past the remainder of his days in the practice of 
medicine. “He was called,” says his biographer, “the ‘beloved 
physician,’ and was so agreeable in his manners, that when he en- 
tered the chambers of the sick, ‘his voice and countenance did 








present,’*&c, Mr, Lovell was unfriendly to 
of the church, and threw obstacles in the way. spt ig 


April 18tb, 1748, the town agreed to grant to 


— of which is incorporated with 
. Nathaniel Gardner, who left school in 1735, and college 
1789, was afterwards, assistant-in it. Mr. Gardner was a fine 

acholar, a poet, and a wit, 

= Mr. hg pe dee ea pale ny 
many years. He also a school for writing 

ciphering fee cata ihe ete ue eee 

noon. Mr. James Lovell claims the merit of being the first public 

instructer in Boston, who introduced an easy and compendious me- 

thod of teaching arithmetic. 

After Mr. Lovell left Boston in 1776, the school was shut for 
short time ; but before the year had expired, Mr. Samuel 
‘was appointed his successor, and taken from the North 
School. Mr Hunt continued at the head of the school till 1805; 
and was then succeeded by Mr. William Biglow ; who left 
school in 1814. 


[In May, 1914, the charge of the Latin school was committed to 
Mr, Benjamin A. Gould; under whose able management it still 
continues, ] 


* Records of King’s Chapel. 
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{The measure recommended in the subjoined Report is one of 
‘vast national importance: Sree will grok eee 
favorable manner, not the actual state of education merely, but 
condition and character of our whole population, That a deop 
interest in this subject will be sears Reber wo have 

that the propoecdl hetanptials 

passed. We have transferred to our 
pages the whole Report; as we think this course ix due equally to 
the value of that document itself, to a full exhibition of the pro- 
ov eh alaerertan re gay calmer propa 
faction of our readers, who we have no doubt are desirous of pos- 
‘Sheisli te toe ee es 
to farnish.. 


Inthe He Representetiven, £1 Mr. 
Geneaian ca the Pinte Lands tn tchon he theta bene won ae 


REPORT. 


‘The Committee on the Public lands, to whom was referred the re= 
solution of December 2ist, 1825, instructing ther ‘to inquire 
into the expediency of appropriating a portion of the nett an- 
gual proceeds of the sales and entries of the Tands, 
exclusively for the support of Common Schools, and of appor- 
tioning the same among the several States, in proportion to the 
representation ofeach in the House of Representatives,’ report: 


‘Tuar the subject referred to the consideration of the committee 
ix manifestly of geeut interest. It hasdirectly in view the ware 
ment of the minds and morals of the present generation, and of ge- 
nerations to come. It contemplates giving additional stability to 
the government, and drawing round the republic new and stronger 
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fund among the several States, in proportion to the representation 
of each in this House. 

Of ap, @ portion of these proceeds to a neo and specific 
object.—A part of the public domain was acquired by the fortune 
of war, ard a part by purchase. The whole constitutes a common 
fund for the joint benefit of the States and the People. This do- 
main amounted to some hundred millions of acres, and, of it, pro- 
bably some two hundred millions of acres of good land yet remain 
unsold. It is true, that the proceeds of these lands, together 
with those of the internal duties, and the duties on merchandise 
and the tonnage of vessels, to the amount of ten millions of dol- 
Tara annually, are appropriated and pledged to the ‘ Sinking Fund.’ 
But, is this a valid objection to the appropriation of the whole or of 
any part of the proceeds of these lands to arty other proper object? 
Since the act of March, 1817, making this appropriation and pledge 
to the sinking fund, the annual average amount of the public revenue 
has been about twenty millions of dollars. So long, therefore, as 
ten millions of dollars are left to the sinking fund, the appropria- 
tion is answered and the pledge redeemed ; and the surplus reve- 
nue, from whatever source derived, not having been appropriated 
or pledged, remains to be disposed of in such way and for such 
purposes as the Congress may direct. But, are the public lands 
asource of revenue upon which a wise and prudent government 
ought to risk its credit? Will capitalists lend their money upon 
such tague and uncertain security? The land may be offered for 
sale, hut no man can be compelled to buy. The purchase is wholly 
voluntary. The promised revenue to be derived from it is alto- 
gether contingent, It depends not at all upon the power or the 
necessities of the government, but upon the will of the purchaser 
Besides, the faith of the government docs not consist in the intrin- 
sic value of the thing pledged. This is not enough. No prudent 
man, fur example, would lend his money to the government to be 
reimburscd out ofthe proceeds which may or may not accrue from 
the lead mines and sult springs belonging to the United States. 
The value of the pledge is the credit it secures. And the thing 
pledged is valued in proportion to its peculiar fitness and proper 
adaptedness to the end for which it was pledged. So that the faith 
of the government necessarily depends upon ita ability to coerce 
the possassion—to touch and turn the thing pledged into money. 
This the government cannot do with the public lands, They are 
indeed, tangible; but neither the wishes, the will, nor the power 
of the government, can change them into money. They are, 
therefore, not a proper source of revenue, upon which the faith or 
the credit of the nation should be hazarded. Congress scems to 
have eangidered them so, A township of Jand has been given to 
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the ‘ Nation’s Guest.’ Large portions of land have, from time to 
time, been given to other individuals, and to public institutions. 
Now, if it be good faith to give away the lands, from which tho 
revenue pledged to the sinking fund is derived, it cannot be bad 
faith to appropriate a portion at least of their proceeds for the sup- 
port of common schools. 

Of converting it inlo a permanent fund for the sole use and support 
of common schools iy the several Stotes—Unless children are taught 
how to govern themselves, and how to be governed, by law, they 
will rarely make good citizens. It may be objected that the Con- 
stitution does not give to Congress the power to appropriate the 
proceeds of thesc lands forthe purposes of Education. The ques- 
tion is not whether Congress can superintend and control the pri- 
vate schools in the several States, but whether Congress can ap- 
propriate the proceeds of these lands for the use and support of 
those private schuols, to be applied by and under the exclusive au- 
thority of the several States. The only clause in the Constitution, 
which, perhaps, can in any way restrain the general right of appro- 
priating money, is that which declares that the Congress shall 
have power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States.’ 

Can the proceeds of the public lands, in any sense, be consid- 
ered a tax, duty, impost, or excise? A tax must be levied, and the 
obligation to pey it, created by the authority of law. The money 
derived from the public lands is not levied, nor is the obligation 
to pay it created by law. Both the purchase and the obligation are 
voluntary. The Constitution gives Congress the power of dispo- 
sing of the territory and other property of the United States, but it 
no where considers the proceeds of these lands as a revenue to be 
applied as the proceeds of taxes are directed to be applied. The 
Military Academy at West Point is an invaluable institution. If 
Congress has the constitutional powcr (and we believe no one de- 
nies it) to establish such a school; to draw money directly from 
the public treasury for its support; to pay for teaching a boy ma- 
thematics and enginecring; it may be difficult to show that Cou- 
gress hax not the power to employ a few acres of the public do- 
main to teach a poor man’s son how to read. But did any doubt 
Temain, that doubt would appear to be removed, by referring to the 
facts, that a portion of these lands has, from the beginning, been 
set apart for the purposes of common education, and that other por- 
tions of them have been given, from time to time, for the use of 
colleges, and of deaf and dumb arylums, and for the construction 
of roads and canals. 

Of apportioning this féad among the sereval Stater—Viqualjty of 


Ph 
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‘The resolution before the committee, does not indicate, in terms, 
whether the principal, annually apportioned, or the interest of the 
principal only, shall be paid over to the States. Nor does it point 
out any mode, in case the interest only is to be applied, of invest- 
ing the principal. This part of the subject merits some examina- 
tion. It seems to be manifest, that the more certain and 
the fund, the greater and more lasting will be the benefits 
from it. To apportion and pay the principal annually to the sever 
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ral States, will be doing equal and exact justice. But the princi- 
pal, in that case, would be annually expended. The consequence 
of this will be, that, as the public domain diminishes by sales, un- 
till the whole is sold, the fountain whence the fund is to be drawn, 
will be gradually and finally exhausted, and the fund and its bene- 
fits, of necessity, diminish and cease together. As this domain is 
not exhaustless, if the principal, set apart for the use of these 
common schools, be annually expended, its benefits will be 
chiefly confined to our own time; but, by investing the princi- 
pal, and dividing the interest only, the fund will accumulate, 
and its benefits may continue to future ages. The Committee, 
therefore, propose, that the sum annually appropriated, shall be 
invested by the United States, in some productive fund, the inte- 
rest, or other proceeds of which shall be annually apportioned 
among the several States, according to the representation of each 
State in the House of Representatives of the United States. This 
sum may be invested in various ways. It may be invested in Bank, 
Canal, or United States stock, or a new stock may be created for 
the purpose, or portions of the redeemed stock of the United 
States may, from time to time, be set apart by the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund, uncancelled, and bearing the former, or a new 
rate of interest, to meet the object. The general investment of 
the principal by the United States, and the division of the interest 
in the manner proposed, seems to be the only way by which all 
the States and all thé people can now and hereafter be equally 
benefitted. The annual appropriation should, and may, be so invest- 
ed, as neither to affect, for the worse, the commercial relations of 
the country, nor to create artificial distinctions, or moneyed aris- 
tocracies. It should, and may, be so invested and applied, as to 
satisfy the moral and intellectual wants of all, while it will supply 
the pecuniary wants of none. Should the interest, by any parti- 
cular mode of investing the principal, become an annual chi 
upon the United States, still, as the whole matter will, at all times, 
depend upon the wiedom and pleasure of the States and the People, 
no man, we believe, can reasonably doubt that they will release 
this charge the instant its burthens exceed its benefits. Hence, 
the evils of the measure, if there be any, will be rather negative 
than positive, and always under the control of the People, who alone 
are to be benefitted or injured by it. 

In further discussing this measure, some of its obvious ad- 
vantages must not be overlooked. It will give some aid to all, in 
the acquisition of learning. It will give efficient aid to the desti- 
tute, without which aid they must be left uneducated and in igno- 
rance. It will diffuse, in the quickert and cheapest way, the 
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greatest amount of useful knowledge among the people. It will 
Seti cece eet vetoes omepetion ial 


i i ‘ignorant 

i lo it, because he is himself untaught. In 

countries, multitudes of the human race successively live 

and die as illiterate as they were born ; and, in our own favoured 
Jond, with all the liberal patronage, private and public, which learn- 
ing receives, we are not wholly exempt from these lamentable ex- 
amples, Under a government like ours, there should nowhere be 
Ieft masses of mind, illiterate and humbled, over which, in an evil 
hour, some master spirit may exercise a fatal control, Ignorance 
is the bane of liberty, Ordinarily, conspiracies and treasons are 
executed by the ignorant, These instruments of unholy: ambition, 
however, are not selected from schools where letters and morals are 


It will, moreover, bind, by an additional and stronger tie, the 
People to the States, and the States to the Union. ‘There is some- 
thing in this tie of mind, affection, and blood. It attaches itself 
to every father of a family, and to children’s children. It sucees+ 
sively connects with the present each succeeding generation. 
Common education can be estimated only in proportion as its ne= 
cessities and advantages are felt ; and as the same number of 
children, as there are dollars annually distributed from this fund, 
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‘may receive, with proper management, about six months’ common, 
schooling, will not the People, wi these moral and intellec- 
tual improvements, look with intenser to their respective 

res, ay be eeiese Soeeeers alee benefits? 


steadiness to the Federal Head, whence these blessings flow’ 
seo prt rt ey 
sees manne toe, cpr must be y 


bi and vice, gradually give way to 
and virtue. Examples of these 
Let any man compare the calendar of profligac; 


and learning from experience that the influence, 
and presale. 3 State, are in proportion to the ii 


its citizens, will cherish the Federal that aids 
pay and cling with stronger affection to the Governments of 


‘The Committee are not unaware that there is, in this pecuniary 
tendency to produce an undue dependence 


and subdued spirits of our fellow citizens? 

we find and feel them everywhere in the rapid re 
education, and in he improvement of mind and morals? 

true, as inertial tnt the ety ad ses ft po 

litical institutions depends absolutely upon the intelligence and 

virtue of the people ; sas if it be true, also, that the direct effect 

w will be to increase that intelligence and vir- 

_is equally true, that there can be no undue dependence 

people or the States, upon the Federal Government, As 

i , 80 also will increase the ability and means 

and resisting the encroachments of power. Although 





wre dopant Span toeteaie et 

Sonpeire ss ree on 
Grouse pany moras and that which bas for its end the 
union and strength, the happiness and glory, of a generous people. 


-And, whatever other be di ‘that of 
a ar are meted 2) Portion 


priced sie bewreie bivthdn to the beeen demand for 
them. Should this happen, the consequence will be, to 
the fair average value of land, whether cultivated or i I, 
by putting more into the market than could be occupied perhaps 
in fifty or @ hundred years to come; to ny ear age 
bie of moneyed men and speculators, by their and 
rospect of gain ; and to retard cultivation and by 
the Mi prices at which they would be held. pies rend 
tink ee proposed measure will produce a counteracting interest, 
an interest which, while it guards the public domain from sudden 
see on the one hand, and from speculation on the other, 
will induce a more rapid and a sounder population. 

There is another consideration connected with this subject 
which the Committee cannot pass over in silence. Our govern- 
ment was the first successful effort among men to establish rational 
liberty. Our fathers instituted and secured, upon the broadest 
principles of equality, representation, trial by jury, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and religious toleration ; and, to this 
hour, it stands a proud example to the world, unsury ‘unequal- 
Jed. The young and interesting republics of Spanish America have, 
perhaps, come as near to it as the condition and habits of their 
people would permit. Still there is this marked difference: they 
retain in some degree the old connection of church and state. 
‘They have an established religion. Now, if any one Popout 
in politics or morals be more susceptible of demonstration than 
another, it would seem to be this, that, where any religion is esta- 
blished by law, there neither the tongue nor the conscience car be 
free, As ours was the first, so it may be the last hope of civil 
liberty. No other considerable place remains on the globe where 
« second effort can be made under like auspices. The continents 








<iTameny meta and macros Where do we lo, 
e and manufacturers, r 


ty percentum 
eruing from the sales and entrica 
mappert, Sh ote ee 
bal pina seh RE at 
er aforesaid, shall be annually invested, by the 
States, in some productive fund, the interest or 


oeey ancktanpendiiennr webs uele: Os be eel whee 
use and benefit of common schools, in such manner as the Legis- 
lature of each State may, by law, direct. 

Ske. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That this act, at any time, after 
ten ee passing thereof, may be altered, modified, or 
repe: ; 
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be. to said committee; and no 


IN 


master, or guardian, necording to the proportion of such expense 
which such parent, master, or guardian, shall in their opinion, be 
able and can afford to pay. 

Sre. 3. Be it further enacted, That all questions arising in any 
district respecting the removal or the changing of the site of the dis 
trict school-house, and also, where any district shail be divided by 
any town, all questions arising respecting the division of the dis 
trict property or funds, except the property or funds accruing from 
donations or voluntary grants, and also, all questions arising as to 
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pameranoperpc tise ou pr ina ne retaining 
any of the estates or property of the shall be 
determined in the same manner, and by same prococdings, a 
are provided to determine the site of a district by an 
Fe ees oe te ne ee ay rep peer 
Lord one thousand eight hupdred, in addition to the act to which 
this act is in addition, 

Sec. 4. Be il further enacted, That this act shall be in force, on 
and afer the first Monday of April next; and all provisions of 
Petes spe, Seoneticnst wh the provisions of this act, are here- 

repeal 

Sre. 5, Be it further enacted, That the sckool committee in the 
city of Boston, and in the several towns in this Commonwealth, 
ee and they hereby are, required to ae the posresnry. sf 

this Commonwealth, on tho first day of lune, of each year, for 

three years next ensuing, the amount of money in their res- 
pective city or towns, each preceding year, for instruction of 

nating, as far as is convenient of practicable, the 
amount paid for the instructers of public schools, the number of 
academies and private schools, the estimated amount of compensa- 
tion for the instructers of academics and private schools, the num- 
ber of schoo) districts into which said city or town is divided, and 
the length of time in said year during which the several schools 
were kept in said town, the number of pupils, male and female; 

those of each sex under seven years of , between 
seven and fourteen, and over fourteen; and nso, number 
of children, living in said cily or towns respectively, over seven 
years of age, and under fourteen, do not attend school,and whether 
there are any, and what number of persons over fourteen years of 
age, and upder sreseyone years of age, who have had a right 
to edvention in the public schools in this Commonwealth, who 
a unable to read or write;—and that they further report, what 
is the average annual expense for school-books for cach pupil 
in the pablic schools of their said city or town, and whether there 
are any, and what number of children prevented from attending 
school by reason of such expense, 

Sec. 6, Be it enacted, That the Secretary of this Com- 
monwealth furnish to each town and city in this Commonwealth a 
blank form of return in manner following—  * 

VOL, 


30. 





INumber of persons over 14 years, unable to read and 
write, 
\|Number of persons prevented by expense of school 


Number of children from 7 to 16, not attending 
school. 
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Man, a 


2 oct tan Se. Paris, 1921: 


‘Tue importance of exercise and diet was perhaps never more 
fully acknowledged than by the physicians of the present day. 
Experience has proved these means to be the best preventive 
pgainst diseasc, as well as a powerful auxiliary, if not a substitute 
for medicines, in many obstinate cases, One disorder in 


tion, Serr reins havo eon writen nthe js 
ilisanabich ate. put wottby, of ante in 
meed.cf the ato 
to have paid much attention to sabjoct.of 
ly those of the ancients. The origin of 
tlh hy ea he igh tty 





exercises the several laws of Hygiene, Their dances 
beh in th rectacayee the public squares, in certain parts of 
the theatre, or i vast gymnasia, The dances of the moderns: 
in the nigittines in aie small compared to the num 
dancors; where there is much dust and animal pore se 
hich, being taken with the air into the respiratory organs, 
tribute with the slightest cause, with the least por fee perier 
these parts certain irritations; the more serious as young persons, 
especially females, through fear of being deprived of their favorite 
amusement, take great pains to conceal the commencement of these: 
affections. This cause, the dust, joined to the suppression of trans- 
piration, appears to me sufficiently powerful to produce phthisis, a 
disease which has cut off so many young female dancers; and 
which has been ascribed by some writers to the derangements pro= 
duced in respiration, by this exercise.” 
_ Hunting, as an exercise, was muclf esteemed by the ancients. 
Rhazes, an Arabian author, states, that all the inhabitants of 
country were destroyed by the plague, excepting hunters, who alone 
resisted the contagion. ‘The first masters of the medical art, such 
as Chiron, Machuon, Podalyrus, Esculapius, were skilful and cele 
brated hunters. 
Swimming, was held in such estimation by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, that a knowledge of it was considered as essential to educa- 
tion, as = knowledge of the alphabet. Hence their common ¢x- 





“he ia versed neither in literature nor in: swimming.’ 

Exercise of the organ of voice he | thinks udefel, eopecially 

i ‘This was Jeep ese Av pin tp ad 
cians. ‘If any oneis 


aloud? The 

cise ix, Ist, to increase the action in the respiratory organs: 
to increase the Sinn ce tameteagetaaaeaaeane 
shooks to the abdominal viscera accelerates their functions: 3d, to 
Dee a greater secretion of saliva,a fuid so necessary in the 
process of digestion. er 
“In the third chapter, ho treats:of-tho-effoct of passive exercines 
‘on the functions of the economy. Of this class ure riding in a eure 
ringe, sailing, swinging, &c. He also shows to what cases this kind 
po aap 
1y active exerci d more prompt and easy. 
The powers of the system are concentrated on the stomach, and 
fo =a mamaria per om! 


sally allowed to be of great importance; and, in a therapeutic point 

of view, has been recommended in all chronic complaints, excep- 

ting those of a pulmonary nature. This exercise is peculiarly suit- 

ed to literary men, as the position it requires expands the chest, and 

counteracts the effects of the stooping Rare Hepner he 
nde 


In the chapters which follow, M. gives an account of 
modern and of the games or exercises practised in 
them. ) points out the effect of cach exercise on the physical 

system, and the effect of some of them on the intellectual facut- 


be taught to. be placed on a carpet and 
Rca Uteatsehrysecsecina vc haieti ay ‘They will not be 
able to walk, or stand alone, 80 soon, hy these means; but they 
Sire seer like the young savage, acquire greater agility, and 

developement of the muscles. ‘The bad shape of 


an individuals may be ascribed to their having been 
, forced to stand alone, before the bones were suffi- 





‘once, a developement vall 
; och the expansion ota ecard 
Tam of opinion, that moderate motions are best suited to women; 


‘temperament, &c.”” 
‘Th and Jast Seta nn 
e eighth <n te era tor 


the subject,—the reciprocal influence 
_cises, The effect of seseparpeN tah ate oo 


‘operations, is pointed out; as well as the effect of the exercise of 
this organ upon the rest of the economy, and on its own faculties, 
With respect to the improvement of the mental faculties, however, 
we must observe; that M. Londe like many eminent physiologists 
the mind to be a function of the brain; and that conse- 
scecetly, Ueipeae ction aatbie exnien' Gersloped by Eon eee 
ment and exercise, in the same proportion will its functions, or the 
intellectual faculties be perfected. 

‘The chapter and volume are concluded with some useful remarks 
on the kind of exercises best adapted to men of letters. : 

Asa whole, we consider the work of M. Londe of great value; 
we have seldom seen one where the end,—that of being useful— 
‘was so fully attained. Were we to pass any censure on it, we should 
say, he sometimes indulges too much in theory, and fanciful descrip- 
tion, In a practical work we want the result of experiment, rather 
than the deductions of reason. A statement of facts as to what has 


a By the biws of Sparta tho woenen were obfiged to use the same exercives 0 
the men. 





authorized, in lhe epee secre Abed most parts of 
‘ ited States: it bas obtained, in fact, a wider currency, and a 
, than in the country in which it originated. 

however, i 





‘REVIEWS. 
, the oral statements and explanations of the teacher 


rao 
scheapee ire meg i me 
own statements, and for the 
srt iinet or eigen iy ai 
ch uy, when os prescribed i bad acs ih 
ted and | pete ips etiy pulser Pes buropaa per 
re a 
‘of his office fpe'catissters Xo. be Lhd racene henselae 
peer pain tram hertrpe peta i possible, 
this exercise, every useful and ‘illustration is intro- 
duced, which it is thought may serve to make the study’ 
and | 2 cetend stppifeteliy tan irs al 


and every fact in history, geography, 

Bhapiehty rarthologhy ‘or antiquities, which is besser ale with the 
substance of the lesson, its examples or illustrations. 
Soy cick lta Seca senoasery sone re taarasiret 
Latin grammar, becomes, in fact, an initiatory course of Roman 
literature, This result, however, is not that at which the teacher 
aims. His endeavor is to relieve the tedium of application, and to 
win the attention, and secure the diligence, of his pupils by captiva- 
ting their imagination, At the same time, nothing is neglected in 
the immediate subject of every lesson; no word is left unintelligible; 
every thing is viewed in its connections and dependences; and 
every effort is made by the instructer, which may facilitate or secure 
correct and lasting impression of the ideas and the ales ta 
the book.—Many young minds are thus redeemed from heedless- 

ness and inactivity, which otherwise would have been lost to learning 
and usefulness.* 

‘This method of apelin, CORK ree rae eee 
is not without defects; and one of these is that it 
structer indifferent, comparatively, to what school bock he he ‘oe 


* This method of instruction is not to be found in equal perfection in every 
school in Scotiand. {tisthat, however, at which most inal t instructers ait. 
It was beautifully exemplified by Mr. Alison, who taught Se re of Ld 
year, in the Fromimar Sihotl of Ghaigow? bal whd oa au 

Ginguished pupils, the author of the Pleasures of Hope; and by Dr. Cite 
rector of the tame jnstitiution:—by none perhaps more sara “ 
eminent geammarian and philologist, Dr. Young, late pane reeks 
ubiverity of the above city. 





ti tl ne i te 


smooch anal the facto tneres 

Presenting it to th his scholars, ‘ee 
ilar, bia sinoeen to use a rok. whioh ia rae 
might be easily obtained. We find, accordingly, country 
where one might naturally expect to learn that Adam’s Grammar 
was exclusively used, the scanty and somewhat defective Rudiments 
of Mr, Ruddiman fully as much in use. 

dp thls country,  betier. comes Je amonitd wan remtty 1p BAO 
books, Adam’s Grammar has the exclusive sunction of the most 
reputable of our universities, and is consequently adopted in most 
good schools of preparatory instruction, 

a OE entertain but little diversity of opinion re- 
the general superiority of Adam’s Latin Grammar, 

book adapted to school use. In certain particulars other books 
may excel, ‘The masterly syntax of the Eton Grammar, brief as it 
is, and the excellent introductory books of exercises which are made 
to succeed it, give boys who are educated at that school a practical 
facility and accuracy which cannot perhaps be attained by the use of 
Adam, The German Latin Grammars are more laboriously accu- 
tate in some of the details both of etymology and syntax; and some 
of the Grammars recently published in Ragland, are furnished with 

more copious exercises for the young learner. But when we look 
on such books as works which should convey the greatest quantity 
of sound instruction generally, ly, rather than the profoundest research, 
or the nicest discrimination on particular topics, we can hardly hesi- 
Mae Aree peslirencs jo Aden 's Grammar, 

Buttoleave these general considerations, and attend particularly 
tothe work before us:—Mr. Gould has, in this edition of the Gram- 
mar, rendered to classical instruction one of the most valuable ser- 
‘ices it has hitherto received in this country, To present, in any 
branch of education, the most accurate edition of a standard work, 
is no mean contribution to the cause of learning; and if the book 
which is revised requires a close and minute attention to the end- 
Jess, irksome, minutis of orthography and accentuation,—in which 
to succeed perfectly is but n negative merit; but to fail, even in an 
Oso Lat a pea teag dersetpey ayeathoced 

Grammar is peculiarly entitled to the gratitude 
bof of viellags introduced by Mr, Gould, 
the prominent improvements it us rr. L 

‘is hin omission of English grammar; which, as ix remarked in 
his preface, although it may have possessed much value else- 
where, is of little use in a country where a distinct attention to 
Pee bine a part of pieces The observations of Dr. 

6 
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242) 
p= year branch of instruction, were exceedingly 


prac an pats plete grammar of the Latin 
was too a i 
o ocala a onl en dionbsee wien ea attention 


to that of his own. Dr. Adam’s mind was not ong which could be 
misled by any such idle impression, He saw the urgent necessity 
of attention to English grammar, and, as his best resource, in cir- 
cumstances then existing, he wrought it up with the lessons which 
he gave in Latin grammur.—We wish that in 0 part of our own 
country the sume impression which Dr, Adam endeavored to evade, 
were any longer in existence, Not to mention any ofthe numerous 
other considerations which enforce a grammatical study of the Eng- 
lish language, there is one which no well-wisher to American 
literature can overlook, As the English is our native tongue, it 
is highly desirable that we should speak and write it in a manner 
as nearly as possible perfect, But an exclusive attention to Latin 
grammar leaves the pupil inattentive to the peculiarities of his own 
e, and therefore to a pure and idiomatic phraseology.* 

Ve would not have detained our readers a single moment on this 
part of the present subject—which to many of them will seem to re- 
quire no divcussion—bad it not been for our recollection of the chagrin 
often experienced on receiving the charge of a pupil, accompanied 
by a sagacious intimation from the parent, that to burden his son 
with the study of English grammar would be mere supererogation; 
for the knowledge of the Latin grammar would suit the purpose 
perfectly well! 

Mr, Gould, in sna Adaim’s Grammar, with a view more im- 
mediately to the state of education in Boston, hus judiciously left 
out whatever regarded English geammar merely; bat instructers, 
we hope, will not on that account omit, on proper occasions, an 
oral comparison of every point in which there is a difference be- 
tween Latin and English grammar. This exercise always serves 
to render the learner more familiar with his native idiom, as well as 
with that of the Latin, 

Mr. Gould’s endeavors to promote a uniform and correct pronan- 
ciation of Latin, are an important addition to the value of the Gram- 
mar. ‘The rules in this department are, we hope, to be had sepa- 
rately from the book, so that they may be used as an introduction 
to it. The acquisition of a correct pronunciation should be an ob- 
ject of attention, os enrly as possible in the course of instruction. 
‘The application of the fules, therefore, should commence with the 


# See the able remarks of Mr. Brougham on English idiom, in his ads 
tess delivered ia the University of Glargow, on the occasion of his installation a 
Lord Rector of that institution. 


EE 


ter. This i E 
enertrney] th en nv in Bg ot 
pettnrio! Horacio countries, that, in the peculiar circumstances 
orcatadoee being Sona Gehl _iaaeagomaaeeenNS: 
glish—it seems hardly worth while to erect'a difference in the pro- 
nunciation of the two great nations which use the same vernacular 
Ser sroctan ally couphamerony extat ea ane areaaanE 
of opinion may exist on the perfection of 
Se aai alens sate reoesten the propriety of a correct and 
classical observance of accent and—as far as English orthoepy 
will allow—of prosodial quantity. On one circumst; pai iorel 
connected with the jmupeored edition ’ot = Adara's) Gramiaathwe 
congratulate every instructer, ‘The care taken to accent penulti- 
mate syllables seems likely to suecced in banishing the hideous 
mispronunciations with which te rtlber te vo 
were and are sometimes disgraced. 

Other improvements introduced by Mr. Goutd are thes mentioned 
in his preface. 

‘The article on gender, which was very incomplete in the original, 
has been written anew, and remarks von it which werd roattioeali 
different places have been brought together. ty pier 
added to the nouns and verbs used as paradigms. A greater variety 
of nouns of the third declension are declined as paradigms; and se- 
veral defective, irregular, and compound words have also been 
declined. The list of defective nouns has been carefully revised 
and corrected, In declining the adjectives, all unnecessary repe- 
tition has been avoided, and an example in ns added, ‘The table 
of numeral adjectives has been somewhat enlarged by the addition _ 
of the higher numerical letters. A few additional observations on 
the pronouns have been subjoined. A paradigm has been given, 
in cach of the/four eonjogations of wero dioplaye Gl apy 
and with the corresponding English annexed to all. An example 
of a verb in io, of the third conjugation, has been added to the pa- 
radigms. In giving the English, a little more precision has been 
attempted than is observed in the original; particularly in the im- 
perfect and future of the indicative. A Synopsis of all the Modes 
and Tenses is subjoined to each Voice. ‘The Formation of the 
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‘Tonses, it is hoped, will be found more intelligible and practically 
useful than before. Soraeaig ht akermicee hare heed sasaiei ue 
subsequent matter, in order to render more. certain por= 
tions which were thought confused and i ‘To the Prosody 
has been added a Metrical Key, or explanation of the various me- 
tres and combinations of metres used by Horace, with an Index 
(after the plan of Dr. Carey) toall the Odes. . The remarks, which 
stood at the end, upon English Versification, with the Latin rules of 
Prosody, from Ruddiman, have been omitted as useless in that 
place. Instead of these are substituted a List of Latin Authors, 
ed according to the golden, silver, aud brazen ages of Ro- 
man 3 ibiting the value of the 

Weights, f 
marks on the method of computing Sesterces and on the 
‘cal solution of expressions relating to them, which arc drawn from 
the best treatises on these difficult subjects, and may assist young 
students to gain a more ‘exact knowledge of them, than is to be de- 
rived from any other book in common use.” 

In Mr, Gould’s closing remarks in his preface we cannot fully 
concur, that ‘no abridgement or compend should ever be put intothe 
hands of a scholar who is afterwards to use the original work.” 

Pls bl ie agtreah pie eel Se al 

patable principles, the results of his own methods, or perhaps even 
of his views, of instruction, That this is the case in the present 
enters eee acne! tr bakery: ne ht pe vi 
ticular consideration. 


Ifthe position is taken asa general one, that no 
should be used as introductory to.a fuller work, then the aon 
of many of the best public and private seminaries abroad—not to 
say at home—is erroneous; for, in not a few of these—we speak of 
England and Scotland more particularly; though the same usage pre- 
vails, we believe, in Germany and France—an introductory com- 
pedeneeee erseceste cl wily young lsraane Not to insist on 

however, one thing is evident, that even in the phrase- 
Sreiiets Gecsocery theres avast deal of what to young 
boys is absolutely unintelligible. Now, inthe schools of this coun- 
try, where minute oral explanation is but little employed, beginners 
‘must encounter many unnecessary and obstinate difficulties, if the 
smanual which they use is not adapted to their capacity. 

There is much truth, we think, in the anthor’s remarks on the 
force of first impressions. The supposed difficulty, however, seems 
unnecessarily magnified; and we do not speak in this case without 

ellaetas for, in nearly ten years’ practice in teaching pu- 
pils in both situations alladed to by Mr. Gould, we have found no 
trouble occasioned to any scholar who had been thoroughly trained 





ment, 
‘The last objection to the use of different Grammars, is that it oc~ 
casions confusion in the mind of the learner, On the plan of oral 


imple, intelligible, and unaffected manner, which has no tendency 
to make boys hypereritics or pedants, but puts them in possession of 
a few sound reasons in favor of the method of instruction by 
which they have been taught. To pupils trained in this way no 
confusion can arise from the use of different grammars,—On the 
_ whole, however, we consider tho last-mentioned objection as more 

ighty, in the existing state of our schools, than any other which 
our author has advanced, 

Be these minor considerations as they may; we cannot take 
Teave of this valuable school-book, without expressing our warmest 
approbation of it, and our gratitude for the facilities which its ed- 
itor has afforded for their progress in a language which 
is essential to a full understanding of their 6wn; which is the ave- 
nue to professional life, to the highest and most honored 
spheres of public usefulness. 


“shat 





INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Tur: following list of the course of studies, and of the names of the 
at advertioament of 


lathe above inttuto, i taken trom te Univeity 

, Literatare and Philosophy. * 

Latio, (jantor and secior classes,) Professoe Pillane, 

Greek, (6rat, secood, and third Fy 

Mathematics, (Grst, secood, and third c ‘Wallace. 

Logic, Rev. Dr. D. Ritchie, 

Natoral Pialsoph) 

Rhetoric and Bells Lettres, Rev. 'br. 4. Brows, 

Natural History, FrofneceJeammcn, 
Theology. 4 

Divisity Rev. Dr. W. Ritchie, 

Hebrew aod Chaldee Langueges, *» Dr. Branton. 
Law. : 

Chl Law: Pandect é awe 

Scots Law, » Bell. 

Public Law, 3 Hamilton, 

Coaveyancing, Napier. 
Medicine, 

Dietetics, Materia Medica, and Phi Dr. Dunes '. 

tees Mea Main ad Parner, Dr Das ew 


and Chemical Pharmacy, 


Dr. Hope. 


Theory of Physic, Dr. Duncan, een. & Dr. Alisgn. 
‘Anatomy and Pathology, Dr. Moar. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, 7 

ory and Practice of Midwifery, Dr. Hamilton. 
Ciioical Medicine, Dr. Grabam & Dr. Alison, 
Ckaical Surgery, Professor Russell. 
Miltary Surgery. Dr. Baltiogall. 

Lectures of the Summer Session. 

Botany, Dr. Graham. 
‘Claical Lectures on Medicine, Dr. Home. - 
Clinical Lectures on Surgery, Professor Ressell.. 
Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. Christivon, 
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‘There are constantly at work at the asylum about 26 

ago, & mark was made on the respective webs, and a prizeof a 

to the person who should produce the most cloth, well woven. P. 

been long pied bat who, while ho Rete vision, bad been bred a 

duced 125 yards of striped Holland, and J. K, a blind boy of 14 
lum, produced 125 yards, and they were of course 

ypetitors ; but to the latter much more tpg == 
extreme youth, and utter ignorance of the art till he entered the institutt 
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GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


shay bt 


LECTORES ON THE CIVIL Law, i. 
‘A course of lectures on the Civil Law fs commenced at the 


Charles Follea who has lectured on that 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 


winder 
ry is 
‘& mecting ha» been 
it is calculated, in the United 
‘ore in the common. 
tors ia the affairs of this nation, 
EASTON COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA, 


There 
all these 


proper meaures for establivhing 9 cymnasium. 








guages,’ to be called ‘ La Fayette 


SE tin catege « potemrtan of the German 
bbe organised and ready for the reception of jutsint general of 
this commonwealth is required to -deliver to the at muskets and 


bayonets with belts, bayonet scabbards, and cartouch boxes, complete. 
INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

‘The government pays 13,500 dollars anaually, for the support of schools, &c. 
at 38 tations among various tribes of lodians. Of the schools, 16 were establiah- 
ed by the American Board of Foreign missions, Mertica! ke Pas toiey of Jens 
Foreign Missionary Society, 2 by the Moravians, &£. of Jesuits 
have a catholic school among the Indians of Missouri, which eure ng eight hundred 
dollars anoually. “The number of tenchers (ockeding their at all the 
schools, is 281; number of scholars, 1159. 


MECHANICS? INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


‘There were in England in the begioning of December 
wmechanics? institutes or similar entablabmente connected 


ed geometrician and astronomer, La Place, had written a letter to the 
a the London mechanics’ institate, in which he commended them 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE. 
Mechanics? institutions are formi in Paris, under the direction of Baron 
Charles Dupin, and in other cities of | ance, by some leamed professors. 





COMMON SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 2 


The Legislature of North Caroliaa, at its 2 proseat vnnion, has passed a law 
wrbich provides a fund for th establishment of Common Schools throughout that 
state. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


According to the eighth annual report of the Controllers of the Public Schools 
of the first School t of Pennsylvania, the number of pupils belonging to the 
ruction is 3507. viz-— 





In the Boyt, Girls, Totals. 
Model School, sag 240 58 
Lombard Street, 262 29 401 
Northern Liberties, 300 207 597 
Kensington, 178 171 m7 
Southwark, 339 268 607 
Moyanmensig, 203 (208 4u 
Spring Garden, 87 52 139 

‘treet, (coloured.) 185 933 

*Gaskill, street (coloured.) 148 


109416183507 
Exclusive of the alphabet and spelling departments, and writers on slater 
there are among these children 1728 in the reading, 899 in the paper writ d 
1474 in the arithmetic classes -—in the latter branch some have advanced to vul- 
ft fractions, and in several schools grammar and geography have been aucces- 
folly taught. Knitting and other useful needlework forms part of the instruction 
of the girls, and at one of the schools the platting of straw has recently been bene- 
fcially introduced. 











NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The Biblical Reader; or Interesting Extracts from the Sacred Scrip- 
‘ures, with Practical Observations, and Questions for the Examination 
of Scholars. For the use of Schools generally, and Sunday Schools in 
porticular: also well calculated for Individuals and Families. By the 

ev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Rector of St. Matthew’s Church/ and Principal 
of a Literary Seminary, Boston, Mass. with Cuts. Boston, 1826: 12 
mo. pp. 472. 


‘The object of this excellent volume is to * furnish schools with such selections 
from the sacred volume as red peculiarly interesting and instructive to the 
ising tion.’ The bool is arranged in chapters, eath embraciog a dintioct 
portion of the scriptures, and forming a lesson of moderate.length. Questions ia- 
tended fo secure the pupil's attention, and impress the subject on his memory, are 
‘anpexed to every chapter: and a few practical observations are subjoined, as a 
proper conclusica of the lesson, 

‘The plan of this work is, we think, one which cannot fail to render it emiaeatly 
useful 

In two minor points, also, it seems well adapted for schools. ‘The arrangement 
of numbered verses is dispensed with ; and the pages present the form of regular 
paragraphs, dependent on the connection and fe ‘sense. More attention is thus 
attracted to the meaning, and the exercise of reading is greatly facilitated. 

‘We quote from the preface the following valuable directions for the use of this 
work ; as the exercise suggested would certainly be entitled to a piace among va- * 
luable improvements in instruction. ‘ At the appointed hour for beginning the 
school, and before any studies or recitations are introduced lt one of the scholars 
read aloud, distinctly and rev one of the chapters: while ove is thus reading 
Tet all be in profound silence ; to insure the attention of the whole school to 





- what is read, each one should be liable to be called on to apswer the few questions 


which follow the chapter.'—' When the reading is finished, and the questions are 
answered, the instructer should read, impressively, the practical observations 
which succeed.’ 

As we believe that the Biblical Reader will be extensively used in families and 
schools, we would suggest to the author the following additions: a few questions 
om the practical observations which follow each chapter, and some geographical 
and historical illustrations from Burder, Harris, and other suitable authors, 20 as 
to render every lesson still more interesting aod instructive. 


An Address delivered May 23d, 1820, to the Teachers of the South 
Parish Sunday School, Portsmouth, by the Rev. Nathan Parker. 18 
mo. pp. 18. 


arti ite pamehiet abounds in valanble practical engesiony, which may be 
val adopted instructers as a 
twhoee wre it was more, pacer intened. ad 


Useful Tables of Scripture Names, Scripture Geography, Scripture 
Cc , and Scriptore References ; including valuable Harmo- 


a4 ROTICES. 


nies of the Scriptures, by the Rev. G. Townsend, and S.F. Jarvis, 
D. D. prepared to accompany the Reference Bible, By Hervey Wil. 
bur, A.M. Boston, 1826: 18m0. pp. 86. 


‘Tic exfal mammal presents, first, the proper sames of scriptere accented for 
prea nine, according to Walker's Key and Rates: a 





3a th. € of re<rences, 

bere crven ci the ccctents of this work, our readers 
Wi. everve til the am of te com; der i to form intelligent readers of the sa- 
pe 







wad take the Se-ty of rezresting to the proprietor of this esefel maneal, 
~ of te Proccme 5.:ae, and the author of the Biblical Reader, 

LY « araterevted 220 cordial co-operation ia the prodectiva of ane school 

be x. eaters tee ens of their respective works, they would greatly facili- ° 
tate -» c.a: extract o. aad perfores a service which would eatitle them to the 
Perpetua crattade ct the American commenity. 





ASpei'ine Buvk con's 
ant heaciag. By W 





ing Exercises in Orthocrapby, Pronunciation, 
am Bees. New London, 1825 : 12mo. pp. 





Mr. Bedev speiieg-book contaics Walker's polation of orthoepy, applied to 
of words arranged somewhat om the plan of Mr. Webster. | The read- 

ieony cceposed or selected ; teing intelligible and plearing 
‘Tee vocacelary wil! be iowed a very wrefal part of the bool 
The det tes of the weeds are, in moct imetances, very: happily + they are, 
im fact, what they cactt te be im every took of this kind es tory, rather 
thoa lors al: they cive the sizciication of the word:—a thing mach more useful to 
chehirem than the most exact and {acitless defmition. 














Bone perhaps, w the wreck rance of Latin readirg, more acceptable or more use~ 
fal to the young. ‘The cultivation of an early acqsaintarce with ancient nt history, 
and of a taste for a sic ple, correct, and chaste style of composition, shi 
some on alooz with every Lranch of stady, and moe s 
Of classical educatio. We are siad thereiore to Poteet taints = 
from a rource so well entitled to partic confidence a3 the school at Northampton. 
In several years’ ese of Corteiius Nepos, oar only dissatisfaction has arisen (rom 
the oumerons inaccuracies and Feacings of the common school copies of this 
work, many of the Enzlish and =cotch editions being, if possible, more faulty than 
the American ‘The Kezent’s Classe, it is troe, farnish a beautifal copy, and a 
carefully revised text; but the took which is thus offered is too rare among ex, 
and too costly for school use. 











256 ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Printed or manuscript accounts of the following institutions bave been received, 
and shall be inserted ia our subsequent nambers. 


‘Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 
Eresmes Hall, L. 1. 


H 
Haverhill Academy, N. H. 
Yale College. 
Gardiner Lyceum, Me. 
Public Schools of New-York. 

Agricultural School, of Dummer Academy, Me. 


Baltimore 
Cumberland , Tenn. 
‘Female Seminary, Wethersfield, Conn. 


‘We would acknowledge the receipt of several valuable communications, for 
which wes sdevor uke oma ano pombe among these are the 
wing 3 


Becevian elevate, : 

‘Systems of penmanship, 

Parish Schools of Scotland, 

Siiictares co Lethe ina ([Zeto.] 
luca females, [H. 

Methods octutrectecn. (ai) KJ 


Our acknowledgements are due to an anonymous friend who has forwarded us 
‘a packet of very interesting pamphlets, which we have nodoubt will be vary ser- 
viceable to our purpoces. 

‘The Report and the Act contained in our present number have excloded Mr. 
NN. Webster's letter to the pablic, and reviews of Alger’s Pronouncing Bible and of 
Jamieson’s Rhetoric. The review of Greek Grammars shall appear in our pext 





‘ influence, proceeding almost direct~ 
and the kindest feelings of the heart, is the only 
source of authority, and where mutual sympathy is one powerful 
instrument in the hand of the superintendent, it is 
number may be either so great that both will be lost—the voice of 
* the teacher be merged in the discordant shout of. the infant multi- 
tude, or the company itself divided into its little parties, and thus 
the inftuence of mutual sympathy cease to be universal; or, on the 
other hand, it may be so small, that the desire to excel will subside 
into personality, or the influence of evil temper and of disorder be- 
come universal, before the superintendent is able to subdue it by 
the better feelings which may remain. 5 
Where circumstances are favorable, three schools, of one hundred - 
children. each, are far to be preferred to one of three hundred. 
“The number should not be less than from fifty to eighty, and it 
should on né occasion exceed one hundred and fifty, In an as- 
sembly so circumscribed, if the form of the room be suitable, the 
superintendent may, from his rostrum, watch the eye of any indivi- 
dual, He may address bimeelf to anyone, or he may avail hi 
of the ear of all, without elevation of voice, without anger, and with 
the best effect. 
Aor or Tux curtpneN.—Children are admitted into the infants? 
schools from the age of two years, to that at which they are'recoived 





Seek nits hee eek ch la dg tice Posecaneahoans aaa 

pupils, It will be evident, that in this manner all the school may 

be reduced to'an order of successive instruction, and that the busi~ 
most 


intelligent child in each class is chosen, to fill, at these 
times, the place of the little instructer, and obtains the name of the: 


When the lesson is to be given to the whole school at once from 
the rostrum, the méhitors are chosen from among the boys without 
any regard to their place in their several classes. The more sim- 
ple combinations of number, for instance, or the more easy tables, 
are recited aloud from place by some of the least advanced in 
knowledge, ‘The teacher is here constantly changed, and all feel 
that im their turn they may assume the place of instructer to all the 
others, 

Besides these monitors, two or more of the most intelligent and 
ES HEE, ea eee 











} to @ single division in each room, 


Ohba 3 
this distribution is made, the aetees 
the apartment in which they are first placed, unless some particular 
Bl pete pe ane 


ties, to whom these departments are committed, - 


studying each branch separately, is adopted 
the school. ‘The same individuals do not study Latin 


ce hl k san ho 
continuity of a subject, is A a much more com- 
meg vgaanconeeRorbarets ‘seam 
rammar er is permitted to go out 
CPt “pent Sear cal epee 
the first book put into the learner's hands, it should also be the Inst 
to leave them.” 
At the close of every month, the boys in each apartment undergo 
a rigid examination in all the studies of that month. This is con- 
ducted by the principal, with whom only the first class remain per- 
manently, in the presence of their particular teacher, and such 
other instructers of the school as find it convenient to attend. 
‘These monthly examinations are sometimes attended by the sub- 
‘committee of the school, ang are open for parents, and any other per- 
sons interested. If any class, or any individuals do not pass satis~ 
factory examination, they are put back, ant made to go over the 
portion of studies in which they are deficient, till they do. pass a 
satisfactory examination. The rank of each scholar and his seat 
for the succeeding month are determined by this Ryne ei 
less an pecan, 6 places “erence eee ae 
heen kept, in which case they are determined by a 
The fei the head of the first division of the pbiipre Oh 
for the ee monitor writes in his bill & list of all the 
classes, in t) ler in which they are now arranged; and notes, 
each half day, such as are absent. The absences of each indivi- 
dual for @ month, or a year, may be known by reference to this bill. 
a cite 





Dayal connmpan ei Ain eae aia erring hick 
they are required to commit to memory much that they do 
derstand at-the time, a3 an exercise: = a ean are 
them to labor. There are some objections to this, it is true, but 
it has been found extremely difficult to make boys commit 
ly to memory at a subsequent period, what they have been allowed 
to pass over in first learning the grammar, It takes from six to 
eight months for a boy to commit to memory all that is required 
in Adam's Grammar; but those who do | ‘master the grammar coms 
pletely, seldom find any diticulty afterwards in committing to memo- 
ry whatever may be required of them. 

‘The learned lgworien Knox thinks it may be well to relieve 
boys a little while lying grammar, “ for,” says he, “ after they 
haveatodiod Latin Grammar a year closely, they are apt to become 


seem the rules of syntax are the first exercises 
in parsing. ‘The Liber Primus is the firat book after the geammar. 
No more of this is given for a lesson than can be parsed thoroughly. 
‘Phis and the grammar form the studies of the first year. To these 
succeed Grecm Historie Epitome, Viri Rome, Phwdri Fabule, 
itaoros by Wilwatey wt prlr atin eae 
Metamorphoses, | lymotte; particular attention to scan- 
ning aud the rules of prosody, Portions of Ovid are committed to 
memory in the evening that were translated in the day, and verses 
selected from them for capping, which is a favorite exercise with 
boys, Valpy’s Chronology of Ancient and English History, Dana’s 
Latin Tator, for writing Latin, and Tooke’s Pantheon, with the books 
already mentioned, comprise the studies of the second year. The 
Greek Grammar is now commenced, if it has not been before, Cx- 
sar's Commentaries and Electa ex Ovidio et Tibullo, Then follows 
the Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum, a most excellent little book 
for the commencement of Greek analysis. And here icular 
care istaken that no word be passed over till all the of 
which it is susceptible be gone through, and the rule given for 
each, Much depends on the manner in which boys are introduced 
toa new study. They like what they can understand. Hence it 
unfrequeatly , that lads properly initiated into Greek, 
Peaeaestieinse Seti nc evry eter uty ‘The Coll. Gr. Mi- 
with Sallust and Virgil; and these, with the wri- 

of translations in English, from Latin and Greek, form the 

es of the third year. The exercises in the Latin Tutor con- 

tinue till the book is entirely written through once or twice. Much 
(ime and labor are saved in jing these exercises. ‘The 
head boy gives:his exercise to the jer, and takes that of the 
“next below him, who in his turn receives his next neighbor's, and 





PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 
class, The boy at the 


nowscnse verses, or to put words into verses with 

quantity only. When the mechanical structure of di ci 
versification is familiar, they have given them a literal translation, 
of a few verses at a time, taken from some author with whose style 
they are not acquainted, which is to be turned into verses of the 
same kind as those from which it was taken, and then 


are committed to memory, as they are read: particularly several 
books of Virgil; allthe first hook of Horace; and parts of many 
others; the third and tenth Satires of Juvenal entire; all the poetry 
in the Grwca Minora; and many hundreds of verses in Homer. 
‘This is an important exercise to boys; and without it they can 
never write Latin prose or verse with the same facility as with it, 
It is in this way that the idioms of any language are gained; and in 
writing verses the quantity and proper use of most words employed 








‘On Saturdays the whole 
Saturday. The young lan eens 
fs youngest class 

ped sieoeth After a boy has spoken, and the presiding instructer 
has made such observations as he sees fit, any individual of the class 
that is speaking, has aright to correct any errors in pronunciation, 
orany violation of the text, that may not have been pointed out; 
‘and if none of the class does this before another boy is called out, 
‘it may be done by any boy in the school. This leads to much at- 
tention to the subject peering ‘and great acuteness is often 
discovered by very young boys. ‘This is the only day in the week 
in which all the instructers and scholars unite in any religious or 
literary exercise. 
On these occasions, | boys are promoted from a lower to @ higher 
icity 0 higher sans, van ave itsigelaed een by 

their place for a given time at the head of the division 
in which they recite. In this way, a scholar sometitnes gains ove 
or two years in the five of the regalur course. Cards of distinetion, 
to such a8 deserve them, are also given out once a month, in pro- 
sence of the whole school. 


> 
— 


APDRESS DELIVERED ON THE OPENING OF THE NEW-YORK bwin: | 
For Pemates, Jan, 1826, 


[The following address was delivered by the Hon, John T. 
Teviog, president of the society by which the above school is 
stablished, ‘The address has, by order of the board of trustees, 
boos published in the form of a pamphlet, But, as few perhaps 
of our readers have Opportunity to peruse it, and as its subject 


i 








with the stream, and to pot back or overcome the ee 
which they may be surrounded. - . 
Bat/what shall become of thee tender plants which 
has intrusted to our care and nourishment? What difficulties may 
they have to encounter? Who will stand up for them in the hour of 
prepa ha ae apes ee ret re to struggle with those hard~ 
ships, and meet those vicissitudes which they may experience iy 
their progress through life? These are reflections which must con- 
tinually oceurto the parental mind, and in some measure cast a 
ade of sadness over those hopes with which a parent always 
i future prospects of his children. — 
jon which a father feels for his male offspring, is of a 
nature; but to his female offspring, who; like 
tender vines have entwined themselves around him, 


thies of a tenderer nature. ‘Tony como’ reoceaimded 60 hinriy 
their attachment to their home, by their fond reliance upon him, and 
by all those sensibilities which constitutionally belong to their nas 
tare: the hold they take upon his affections ix deep and powerful, 
it conti , period and vicissitude of their 


And yet, with all these (eelings of solicitude and 
extraordinary that so little attention has been hitherto | 
male education? We take all peine/with theitatroction’ot onl! abel 
from belief that a thorough education is bert lien 
their success in life; thatthe their faculties must be 
ble them to bear those jostlings and collisions which Try woke 
peet to encounter in the world—but as to females, it is 

fromm their retired and domestic habits, and the 

sphere in which Providence has designed them to move, that supe- 
rior intellectual endowments will not be requisite to their welfire 
and prosperity. 
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Yet, how often has this opinion been proved to be fallacious! 
How frequently has experience shown, that many who to have 
found protectors in those with whom their fortunes had oa 
ed, have bad themselves to bear the heat and burden of the day; and 
ini hd susp. oil coe aha oesea nears 

entirely to ! How often again, have we be- 
ae a ee aeons A ae Sy sl 
strength who was ever ready to perform 
offices of duty and affection! oir 

pesensanee: Uipenlorses anti. tnechaiies eebees eae Ear 
wisdom, to prepare and strengthen the female mind to sustain and 
bear up against those trials, 

ots ncaa crisdene ceuman mctaetperaenic beatae 
choly changes of fortune, it is equally important for the purposes 
of their domestic happiness and their domestic usefulness, that their 
minds should be improved by a judicions education. Minds intelli- 

and well improved, generally obtain and secure the affections 
minds equally informed and intelligent, ‘They are drawn together 

@ similarity of taste and studies, and by a respect for the talents 

yf te peal each other. It is true, that nothing 
at first more powerfully attract the beholder than the graces 
Peep eee maap lily bei io women pete 8 AS ERA 
noes of the j Sticks inn cote werent tbe) ea peece 
made by w is admirable in the exterior. Even where the 
of person have been denied, where nothing at first sight was 


pen 
promising or attractive, this intelligence has appeared to irradiate 
the form in whieh it to secure for it the attachment of 
mind, established also upon a busis the most dura- 
ble—a respect for the object of 
In the | after domestic relations of husband and wifo, the advanta- 


verses of fortune which may befall him, he reposes on her bosom, 
jing towards him, and whose kindness increases in propor~ 
tion a+ he stands in need of its succor, 
‘Though timid in nature, and fragile in form, there is yet an in- 
nate firmness in the female character, which shines conspicuous in 
. . Though alarmed at immediate danger, or 
for calamity, because unprepared for such sudden events, 
itis when evil has settled like a dark cloud upon their prospects, 
and to have closed every avenue to escape; itis then, when 
inn, patience nd free ace evenly ners 
FOL. 1. 





in fact ln is dependent Hoth for advice, 
the who to him for How essential 
iste Ree 


affection! 
aon ind nigens ihe 0h onal he 
‘romoving that tedium and sameness of many 


coin fe ising gladness 


wilco RUBUMER Giictb ot eckorars ah r 
chored at home; that home which is the 


respected by 
ing examples of the benefits to be mt 


Miriam ustnsrntie, ‘ich in domestic life a mother 
iv called upon to . -< 

To her is intrusted the care 6f their offspring in their years of 

ro from the mother that the i mind receives its 
first impressions, und its earliest bias. And shor there of att 
looks back ck Sal of childhood, but must affectingly feel the 
truth of this observation? 

‘Who was it that first taught the infant tongue to lisp the elemen- 
tary principles of learning? Who first taught the infant knee to bend 
‘in prayer, and directed its aspirations to a being all perfect and 
benevolent? Who was it, that, with assiduous care sowed in its duc~ 
tile mind those seeds of virtue, which in after life have 


. ‘The 
anxiety with which she watches over their years ae 
the patience with which she assists them to develope the 


: , 
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faculties which they possess, the pride which mantles in her bosom 
as she marks their progress in knowledge, the light which beams 
from her countenance at every fresh display of talent and of mental 
excellence. These heartfelt emotions, these looks of gladness, 
speak more eloquently than language, the watchfulness, the strength, 
and the endurance of maternal affection. 

And if such is the power of maternal feeling, how important that 
those who will thus have the moulding of the infant mind, should 
themselves be thoroughly instructed! The stamp to character is 
then given—the impression made in infancy is lasting—the real 
germ of the future man is formed at that period. Long before his 
-faculties shall be matured, he may have received an inclination 
different from that for which nature originally designed him, and 
which never can be entirely removed. For while we do justice to 
the female character, it must not be forgotten, that no greater evil 
can happen to the young, than to be left to the care of mothers ig- 
norant or depraved. Maternal influence will still prevail, but how 
improperly may it be directed; maternal affection will still be there, 
but oh, how perverted in its usefulness! Spoiled by indulgence, or 
depraved by the force of a bad example, the spring-time of life will 
be suffered to run to waste, and those precious moments will be 
lavished in idleness, or what is worse, will be debased by vice, on 
the wise improvement of which, their future tsefulnose and pros- 
perity must depend. 

How much talent has been lost by the misapplication of those 
golden hours; and which misapplication has been occasioned more 
by the inconsiderate aad perverse conduct of thosa, who then unfortu- 
nately had the power to control, than by the follies and effervescence 
of youthful passion and extravagance! How also may false notions, 
and inveterate prejudices, and against which, a powerful mind in 
after life, has been able with difficulty to contend, how may these 
be traced tothe enduring impressions made upon the mind in 
childhood! Though age shall have ripened the faculties, and 
though reason may refute, and innate maniinees of character may 
generally cause the mind to rise superior to these delusions, yet 
the impression made by them in early life, will still be there; and its 
power will be felt in those moments of despondency when the strong 
faculties of the mind have been wearied into lassitude by over ex-" 
ertion, or have been subdued and broken down by misfortune. 

The intellectual improvement of children does not generally ar- 
rest a father’s attention, until after the years more properly belong- 
ing to infancy have passed. Engaged in the active pursuits of life, 
he has not leisure, nor indeed does it appear to him essential, that 
his time should be devoted to the mental improvement of his chil- 
dren. Their early instruction is therefore left to a mother’s watch- 


eae 


—_ 


promote 

Licentiousness in a people, may be traced to licentiousness in 
the cirelos of private life, Virtue is sapped y com 
mences there, and from thence is its poison i the | 
yeins of the body politic. ¥ 

children who now repose on the affec- 

tion, be the future arbiters of the ‘These are to form 
our magistrates, our legislators, our To their 
to be intrusted all the immunities We poxsess. If they are intelli~ 
gent and virtuous, in their hands these immunities will be safe: if 
they are ignorant and base, by their instrumentality may those great 
blessings be jeopardised or lost, Let their minds therefore he ta- 
ken hold of early and powerfully, let them be trained from child 
hood to the exercise of manly thought, and be imbued with the 
principles of a strict and unyielding integrity, sed 

In every point of light therefore, in which it cam engage our at 
tention, how important is the female character, how grent its ine 
fluence upon the well-being and the operations of map! Wherever 
an opportunity hay been aforded to it of developing its 
it has shown itself worthy of all the culture it has received, 
equal to what it has undertaken to perform; respectable in all those 
departments of literature in which it bas been employed, unrivalled 
in thore of taste, of fancy, and of feeling. 

‘Thus calculated both to adorn and to instruct, if we but improve 
the natural talents of our female children; if we but give to them a 
gvod education, we prepare them to become the ormaments of their 





IL would not wish to be understood as advocating their attention 
to any abstruse branches of science. Such knowledge is not ne- 
cessary for them, nor would it be useful, and the prejudices against 
female learning may have arisen {rom its being in some cases im- 
properly directed; but Ido advocate their being made thoroughly 
acquainted with those branches of knowledge which will be partieu- 
Jarly useful in all the various concerns of life, They should be 
made critically acquainted with their own language; and it would 
be well that they also receive instruction in other modern 
gee, and especially in the French, the use of which at 80 
generally provails. ‘They should be made i with the 
world in which they tive; its form, countries, beings, and proper= 
ties, ‘Their studies should be directed to practical arithmetic, to ge~ 
ography thoroughly, and to the principles of astronomy. Allthese 
branches of education are comprehended in the course of instruc- 
llaacwhick i prescribed for thio Symnignry; and it will be found upon 

this course, that those subjects of knowledge, which are 

for females in domestic economy, have not been sacriti- 
ced to those which are ornamental, Such a judicious selection has 
been made both of study and employment for the pupils as is suited 
oj 7 Thales lee vena aah abi, Se ecdine ne 
dence in those domestic stations, for which providence bas 
them. This course of education will, as far as it is oaierte 
pursued upon the monitorial system of instruction, ‘The advanta- 
ges of this system, in regard to elementary instruction, we have had 
sufficiont time and opportunity to test fully during the Inst year, in 
our school for male children; and as some have expressed apprehen- 
sions, lest in so great a collection of female children, it aight bo 
difficult to preserve that order and neatness which their sex pecu- 
liarly requires, 1 would answer those apprebensions by referring 
those who entertain them to the public schools established for the 
education of poor female children in various parts of this city. 1 
have never witnessed more disciplino—neatness—propriety of con- 
duct, and greater proficiency among pupils, than I have witnessed 
in those public schools. In fact, 1 would myite those 7 





of our population. 
partments have been highly distinguish 
po ae 
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{The following account 1s extracted from the Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Christ Church Sunday School, Boston. It fur- 
nishes, we think, much usefil matter, not only for the teachers of 
Sunday schools, but for every instructer who has the charge of 
young children, in any department of education. In the 
ment of this school, valuable impravements seem to be borrowed 
from the methods of Lancaster, and Pestalozzi, and from the 
no less valuable, though somewhat obsolete, method of familiar 
explanatory instruction from the lips of the teacher, without 
regard to name or theory, The superintendent has, from all 








‘These are arranged in the following order. 

1, Sermon, 

2. Scripture. 

3. Short catechism for children who are unable to read, 


4. Hymns suited for do. do. 
5, Morning and evening prayers for children of Sor 4 years old. 
6. Graces before and after meals, 

7. Prayers on entering and leaving church. 

8, Hymns, 


ee amas prares fic childron fhoen to 9 pamtans 
oe 


10, Introduction to Catechism. 

11, Church Catechism, 

12, Explanation of the Festivals and Fasts, 

13. Method of finding the places in the Bible and Prayer Book 

M4. “ —  yeading the Bible so as to understand it the more 
easily. 

15. Braye children from 8 to 14 years old, 

16. Explanation and Enlargement of the Catechism. 

17, Exercises on the Catechism. 

18. Explanation of the Liturgy, and directions for a decent and de- 
yout behavior in public worship. 

19, Harmony of the Creeds, and the Creeds proved from Seripture. 

20. Collects fe prayers from Prayer Book. 


from do. 





2%, Seripture Tables, 
27, Evidences of 
28. Instruction in the chief truths of the Christian 


‘The lessons attended to in cach class, are as follows: 
Chess TY. Division ‘a: Nos, 1, to 6. 

1. 1,2, 6, to 9, 
1,2, 6, to 11, 
1, 2, 6, to 14. 
1,2, 8, 10, to 17, 
1,2, 
1 
1 
1, 


2 « 
« 
«“ 
“ 
‘ « 
a ipen 
« 


, 8, 10, to 22, 
2, 8, 10, to 25, 
2, 8, 10, to 28, 

34. 


From the above tables, it will be perceived that every scholar im 
the school attends to a scripture exercise, and also to an exercise 
upon a sermon. In the morning, the four lowest divisions have a 
sermon read to them by their teacher, from Burder’s Sermons to 
Children, Sermons to Children by a Lady, or a similar book, and 
are examined upon it in the afternoon. The other classes are ex- 
amined upon the sermons they hear at church. 

General Principles, | 
‘The grand principle upon which we proceed, is explanation; and 
} are used only as guides or assistants to the teachers. Every 
explained to the children; und then, if necessary, they 
‘commit the lesson to memory. But in no case whatever, if it 
pp erinds Solve regen Cee commit to memory 
not first been explained to them, ‘There is always dan- 
committed to memory, or, a8 it is commonly ex- 
without baving been previously understood, should 
to the , by exciting an effort which is fol- 
gratification, or should soon be forgotten, 





if we ask, ‘ What did the minister tell us we must do, when he said 
thls thy will erek.np Jose to nompahene a eee And in 
single words also, as well as in phrases, the simplest should always 
be chosen. Instead of asking a child ‘ Who created you?” we shall 
he more likely to be understood, if we ask ‘ Who made you?” ‘This 
principle we think should be carried into all our conversation with 
our lars, 7 

Tn all our exercises, we recognise the importance of the principle 
Jaid down by Mr. ‘Wilson thar the ‘uiode af "Yecf Wea calito 
cannot be exercised with cheerfulness on any subject, for a longer 


space of time than about @ quarter of an hour; and as most of our 
scholars are very young, we endeavor carefully to meet this ten- 
dency to weariness, by dividing our leasons into so small portions, 
that they do not occupy more than that time, 


: Division of Time. 
The morning exercises commence at 8 o'clock, and close at 10, 
which gives us two hours for instruction. These we divide into six 
portions of fifteen minutes each, and six portions of five minutes 
each, The first portion of fifteen minutes is devoted to opening 
the school with prayers and singing, and the other five portions to 
the various exercises of each class, Four of the portions of fire 
minutes each come in between the exercises of the classes, and are 
devoted to some general exercise, in which all the scholars are simul- 
tancously engaged; such as singing or repeating a hymn, or repeat- 
jing portions of scripture, or of the catechism, &c. The other two: 
poe of five minutes each are occupied in filling out the roll- 
sending round the missionary boz,* and closing the school, 
‘The wllernoon exercises commence at half cae 1 o'clock, and 
close at a quarter before 3 o’elock, giving us an hour and a quarter 


* For the object ofthis box, and the amount received fromit, veo the Report. 
— ™ - 
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for ii SF aidh we ivide inte four portions of ten minutes 
each, two portions of fifteen minutes each, and one of five minutes, 
‘The portion of five minutes is devoted to opening the school with 
winging; three of the portions of ten minutes each, and one of fif- 
teen minutes, are occupied by the teachers inthe exercises of their 
respective classes; one portion of ten minutes is reserved for address- 
ing the whole schoo! in a simple lecture or enlargement by the super~ 
intendent on some of the exercises of the day, or to addresses from 
clergymen and others who may visit the school; and the other por- 
tion of fifteen minutes is devoted to filling out the voll-book, sending 
round the missionary bor, and closing the school with singing and 
prayers, Between ‘each of the class exercises, the scholars are 
all engaged in one general exercise, such as repeating some short 
sentence of scripture, which occupies but very little time, and is 
deducted from the portions allotted to the class exercises, 

Jn order to give notice of the termination of the exercises in 
which the classes are engaged separately, and call the attention of 
the children to the general exercise, it is necessary for the saper- 
intendent to have some signal which the scholars will all understand. 
For this purpose, we use a small bell, which may either be carried 
in the hand, or fixed in a permanent position in some’ suitable place. 
At the expiration of the period allotted to each lesson, or on any 
occasion of calling the attention of the children, this bell is rung. 

As it is important that the superintendent should speak to the 
scholars publickly, as seldom as possible, the bell is further used in 
directing some of the motions of the scholars, such as standing, 
sitting, kneeling, &c. For this purpose, after the bell has been 
rig to call their attention, it is struck once, to direct them to rise 
from their seats; or, if they are already standing, one stroke directs 
them to sit. Two strokes may be a direction to kneel, and other mo- 
tions may be directed in the saine manner. By this mode of giv- 
ing directions, the superintendent's voice is not so often heard as 
it otherwise would be; and the attention and the memory of the 
children are called into exercise. 

Tt will be observed, that several subjects are appointed for some 
of the lessons; and it may be asked, how they are to be attended to 
in the short space of time allotted to them. But when it is reeol- 
lected, that the scholars are expected to stay three years in each 
Ins, and that those lessons are not all to be attended to at the 

time, it will be seen that time enough is given to attend to all. 

id ax all the preceding lessons are occasionally reviewed, it will 

to prevent the scholars, forgetting what they have committed 
memory; though, it may be observed, from the manner in which 
ir lessons are learned, they will not be likely very soon to for- 
them. 
manner in which the various exercises portioned, may 


in the following table of exercises for the different i i 






















TABLE OF EXERCISES FOR THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE DAY. 
of lessons, refer (o the Jessons which are numbered on pp. 280,281. ‘The table, if read horizontally, 


‘each class; and if read perpendicularly, will ahow the Jeaous af all te clase a enc division of tne 














ned on p. 285. 9 Mentioned on p. 286, 3 These exercises are first stlended to in the morning, and revi 7 
the ‘of abook (commonly a religious narrative) lent the class the preceding Sunday, mentioned on 1 on p. 
WiThde aurea tat ianaticoed on p- 237—the teacher rondiog = story or mocodots to tho class, explaitiog it, and quest ing 
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‘RXERCHXS, 

‘The exercises ure conducted in the following manner: 

Morning. 

Previous to the time appointed for opening the school with 
prayer, some ieserecting/ ened n Mo iene eee cae 
scholars by the superivtendent, to fix their attention, ‘This. also 
serves as an inducement to the children to attend punctually, 
They are then questioned upon what has been related to them. 
We labor under a very serious difficulty in procuring anecdotes or 
stories which are short and simple hb for our 3 Most of 
ae wich are written: prof vy  ohilires) ot Devas 
adapted to their capacities, aroleans of sheatotan ta id short tales, 
of this deseription, would be # desirable acquisition, 

Maire aidcoesiia Ginn copleyta)tha chistcen, onthe} 
of the duty in which they are about engaging; they are reminded 
of the duty of asking a blessing on all their labors, and are asked 
how children should behave when preparing to address their Crea~ 
tor? To this they reply, ‘ With attention and reverence.’ ‘ 
are then desired so to behave, and are admonished to join in the 
prayers with their hearts, as well as their lips. Some further respon- 
ses follow, and the bell is then struck for the scholars to kneel, while 
the usual prayers are offered, When all have risen, and have uni- 
ted in one or two simple responses, a hymn is given out to be sung. 
‘This is first read and explained, questions are asked upon it, and 
then all join in singing it. ‘This will bring us to fifteen minutes past 
8 o'clock. The punctual attendance of those who may be present is 
then marked on the roll-book, and all the classes engage in their 
lessons, 23 follows, 

Firat lesson, In all the classts, this is an exercise on a sermon, 
The teachers of the four lowest divisions read a sermon or part of 
a sermon to their scholars, explaining it, and questioning them upon 
it, ‘The teachers of the other classes question their pupils on the 
sermon preached at church the preceding Sunday in the afternoon, 
and explaining to them those parts which they may not understand. 
eee toe eee larasere ihdnows ost me to thei sermern 
chureh, and the teacher has an opportunity of simplifying it, and 
adapting it to the capacities of the scholars, and 
moral or application; and though the scholars are to give 
ax good an account as they can of what they hear, the object of this 
lesson is to furnish the teacher with an opportunity of giving them 
a general view of the whole sermon, and supplying their deficien- 
cies, “This lesson occupies fifteen minutes, and the superintendent 
then rings his bell to eall the attention of the scholars to a 

General ezercise, in which all are engaged and repeat together, 





tioned upon what has been said to them, 

it, it is repeated to them again and again; till 

questions, and they repeat the passage with their teacher. 

a very sinall portion, perhaps only one verse, will 

whole lesson committed to memory from the scripture, 

verse will probably be well understood; and more actual scriptural 
will be acquired by the children, than if they had com- 

mitted to memory, in the usual manner, a whole chapter. But the 

verse thus committed to memory is not all the knowledge they have 

acquired in this lesson; the explanation of it by the teacher, with 

the geographical and historical illystrations bro in aid of that 

explanation, constitute a much larger portion of the knowledge ac- 

quired, It is the object of the teacher to point out the moral of the 

passages and form in the children a habit of observing for themselves 

the design of what they read. 

The other classes are reviewed in the scripture exercise which was 
explained to them the preceding Sunday afternoon, and which they 
were directed to commit to memory during the week.* 

When the fifteen minutes allotted to this lesson have expired, the 
scholars are called to another 

General exercise,which is generally singing one or more verses of 
a hymn; it being previously explained tothem, and they questioned 
‘upon it. At the stroke of the bell they again take their seats, and 


Bible and Testament, Wilbur's Refe- 
It is to be regretted that we havenot 
t valuable works. Such a 
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Third lesson, which is different in all the classes, as will be seen 
in the table of czereises for the different parts of the day, on p. 284. 
‘This may be, either a review of the third lesson of the preceding 


Sunday afternoon, which has been committed to memory during the 
week, or the first exercise on the ‘ibed study, which is to be 
reviewed in the afternoon of this day, ‘The manner and subject 
of this lesson will be mentioned hereafter. When the fifteen mi- 
nutes allotted to this lesson have expired, the scholars are called 
to another 

General exercise. This is usually the repetition of a portion of 
the catechism, or a passage of scripture, as before, ‘The children 
then take their seats, and attend to their 

Fourth leston, which is also different in all the classes, as will be 
seen in the table, p. ‘This lesson will also be explained héere~ 
after. pepaeioeri yy another 

General exercise, of repeating together one or more verses of a 
hymn; after which, the scholars again take their seats as before, 
and the teachers proceed to the 

lesson. This, like the first and second, is similar in all 
the classes, In class 1v,, the teacher reads to the children some 
ii story or anecdote, and questions them upon it. A 
small book is lent to the children in the other classes, which they 
ure permitted to read during the week, and in this lesson, they are 
called upon for an account of it. 

These exercises occupy the time till ten minutes before ten 
o'clock; when the bell is rang, and notice given that the mis- 
sionary box is about being carried round. This is done by one of 
the moniforial class; the superintendent meanwhile recording on the 
roll-book the attendance of the scholars; and the exercises are then 
closed, with responses, singing, and prayer, 

Those children who attend public worship with their parents, are 
ia meet by a signal from the bell; the other scholars are ar- 

in a procession in the school, and proceed, under tho care 
respective teachers, to the church, 


Afternoon. 

‘The morning services at church not being over till 12 o'clock, 
and sometimes later, few of the teachers find it convenient to attend 
before hulf past 1 o’clock; and the afternoon exercises are appoint- 
ed to commence at that hour, Many of the scholars, however, are 
present before 1 o’clock; and the superintendent usually commen- 
ces about that time the reading of some interesting story oF aniec- 

dote, and questions the scholars upon it, as in asa morning, At the 
prsdareb for 0 the punctual attendance of those who 
ate prevent is marked on the roll ; aenitable hymn is sung; and 


| 





Gastar {9 that ta. which the second besaom of class rv. is 
i morning, with additional illustrations suited to the 


General exercisé, like the former. After which, they commence 
their 

Third lesson. This, like the third lesson in the morning, dif- 
fers in all the classes, and will be more particularly mentioned 
hereafter. The portion of time allowed for this lesson is ten mi- 
nutes; and then the school is engaged in another 

General exercise, like the former, 

Fourth lesson, This, also, is different in all the classes, and 
will be more particularly mentioned hereafter, Ten minutes are al- 
lowed for this lesson, and then follows another 

General exercise, like the preceding. 

Fifth lesson. ‘The ten minutes allowed for this lesson are de- 
voted to a general address to the scholars, from any visiter or other 
person who may be present and requested by the superintendentto 
address them; or, to a simple lecture on.some part of the general 
exercises of the day, by the superintendent, nm 

‘These exercises occupy the time till half past two o’clock; when 
the bell is rung to give notice that the missionary box is to be sent 
round, as inthe morning, ‘The roll-book is then completed, and the 
exercises closed with responses, singing, and prayers. The scho- 
Jars who attend public worship with their parents, then retire, and 
the others are arranged as in the morning, and proceed to church. 





(ay! 
of these is also very small; but we are able to select verses from 
pas espe, ii area ltr hee hc iemgrrmgectang 


I 


te 4 


i 
i 


children learn the verse, 
easy to commit to memory, we do not find so 


ie 
(8 


.) Morning and evening prayers, and (6.)graces 
of Dally Prayer compiled by Rev. Des dart 
wer compiled by Rev. Dr. Jarvis 
‘Superintendent. Some of the prayers are 
: they cdnsist of short sentences 
God, that thou hast taken such care of 
alive and well this morning. Save me, 
i this day, and Jet me live and serve thee for 
pray thee, O Lord, to forgive me whatever I have done 
‘amiss this day, and keep me safe all this night while I am asleep,’ 
‘These, also, are by repeating them after the teacher. 
Class IV. Division 1. Age, from 4 to 5 years. 
Third lesson, (7.)Prayers on entering and leaving the ehurch:— 
Hymns from Dr. Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs. These are 
\ by repeating them after the teacher, and committing them 
to memory at home, being first explained by the teacher, 
* These Gzurcs in parcathescs refer to the numbers of the lessons on pp. 290, 281, 
‘FOL, 1. a 


I 


i 
i 
g 








reviews of 8, 1017. 


Class L. Division 2. Age, from 11 to 12 years. 
. Harmony of the Gospels, by Rev. Dr. Jarvis:— 
ytrschy; Gongraphy, eat ted Chen fast ure in= 
opportuni Saar ter beni ey ret) 
al 
“vo rome )Nataral ‘History of the Bible:—reviews of 8, 


Class I. Division 1, Age, from 12 to ipa 
Third lesson, (26. teen 7. ore niyo fey PN RO 
ble:—(27.)Evidences of Christianity, from Porteus, Paley, Dalcho, 
Bi seteocion in the ak inebe okie a a 
from Bishop Hobart’s Abridgement of Gastrell’s Christian Insti. 
tutes, and other books, . 


Monitorial Class. Age, from 14to 16 years. 
tessom. Disciplit 


tion of the Lord’s Supper—(34.)Commentary cul erie = 
i, a 7 
—teviews of all the preceding. 

It is hoped, that when the members of this class have attended 
Hv nome hoes Mele a bo and ready to 
reéeive that ordinance. ‘After white h, they will attend to the ex- 





the hapactoct ‘not to be supposed; but time and a 
is 
wis rooney danas ehdch say tx cgeataa peer aad 
as nearly all our teachers and scholars 
that the present plan is far preferable 
presen iy we need not fear for the result. 
have been made to the short time allowed for 
cca euevaad Wiveraibecisaeerasconssaaaeneat ene 
day. Basho wo estes cee of the ieee aaa 
system. Instruction should never be tiresome to children, but 
should always be made plensant; and novelty, a very 
means for fixing the attention of the children, should, as far as 
pion ier bps Children soon become 
to one subject; and as soon as 
does them no good. Indeed, itis ‘not 


It hax been asked, Is not the practice of repeating together too 
noisy for a Sunday school, and will not the introduction of thie 
plan bring disorder and confusion along with it? ‘To this it may be 
Ps ra one heat oh se But, so far from this 
Pesce deri vending eh whaplrect Mie 
perce neem dein ab Nott 
may be called; but it is the noise of eadren wcigagea 
occupations; the sve of w yeion eich estes Orde INO 
constantly employed, during the whole time he may be in school. 
And is it not delightful to hear the voices of many children united 
in singing or repeating hymns, or portions of scripture, or other 

wise engaged in learning what will be useful to them in this world 
nich dneotlieetend meabetntnrieniasnrprorscem 
but silence is neither necessary nor useful in er 
* Even order, however important in itself, is ina Sunday school to 
be desired, chiefly for ite connection with a future good, and there- 
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fore should by lo means be secured to the of — 
instruction.” All the: of the: 


or 
struction he may attempt to convey, and 
7 foes ter mind dante for all instruction, 


according printed regulations, 
Our semcablcsee at present very inconvenient; but we hope 
peas Da conveniently accommodated. The 

vi, tapas enn rey weal cbaer bec 

to be that which will place all the children so as to face the mas- 

ter's Semicircular seats, facing the superintendent, with a 

seit én the centre for the Counsel ounctponcasuaiinase 

suitable; “one hierar obtained, benches can be, used, 
placed #0 as to form three: of a square, and the teacher 

sit-in tho'contre of the other side. -_ 


— REVIEWS. 
ferme dh Re Large wieeaty oer fe Me : 
tenes it de by wool eg haps whasers : 


Hat 5 wane. 
maa ae Newe' Derekink and 

Elements, 7 Cocca aay Up Ae Grammar of 
Copan Peck Sram Use ia Yale Col- 

lege, New-Haven. Hartford. Huntington and Hopkins. 
“Tun friends of Burke have remarked of that great man, that 
‘if, like the early sages of Greece, he were to bo characterised by 
i icbenapretance is -orcnenae which he desired to 
st ee innovate is not to reform.” We 
et , who have in charge the affairs of the 
republic of letters, would apply to the administration of their little 





2 aEws 


wousl 2are extaciemned as femdemental, im the vast and comphcst- 
ea comceres of ees society. Sufficient attention has nat been 
pus. we aeve ccten though, to the plain distinction betwee the 
qian. 25 & mas be called, of the republic of learning, and 
the canes subpcts of thet edeimistration; or, to drop the figure, 
benecen Ge mese modes or matruments, by which knowledge m to 
be commemmcated. anc tee comstitucat elements of knowledge #- 
st kk = wer. mired. tee im a certain sense am acquamtance 
‘San gee mairumesss & a species of acquisition, which may be 
called Guewindge: as the acqunatance of a mechanic with the tools 
at tes ase may be called by the sume name. But the matruments 
¢ kaowindge. pemg enix Gee means, and not the ead of oar pur- 
smut @ scrace and deeremere, seuct ever bold a cubordimete raak 
 tiowe coyects wheca ters enable us to attain. 

‘Thus @euncuwe. we thank. has im no case been more overlooked, 
than in the stutv of kangenges. The ardent cultivation of ancieat 
ami modern icerature m Ezrepe, for a long time past, to sy no- 
‘ung uf tae Comstantiy mcreemmg intercourse of nations in comse- 
qankx of cocmmread ead: ather comnectican, bia veodared tha 
ceasary wo devote much more tme to this study, than was required 
ealy anit a cemtury ago. The mercantile and many other clases 
must study the modern languages for purposes of business; while 
the scizolar is also obliged to acquaint himeelf with them, became 
Latin, wiich was oace the oaly medium of intercourse among the 
learned of ditierent mations, is mow leas used than formerly for that 
purpose, and the numerous subjects of literature and science are 
more frequently discussed in the native languages of the writers. 
The business of authorship, too, has increased so rapidly, thet it is 
quite impoasible for any scholar, who would keep himself imformed 
of the state of knowledge in the world, to wait till he can obtain 
trazslations, even if he could stoop to make use of those miserable 
eubstitutes for original works. The whole body of translators in 
Europe could not keep pace with his wants. A literary man, there- 
fore, at the present day, must make himeelf acquainted with seve- 
ral of the modern languages, in order to possess himeelf of the 
same proportion of knowledge, and to sustain the same reputation 
which he formerly could do, by means of the Latin alone. 

But this state of things is not practically attended with so many 
disadvantages, as might at first view be supposed; for the affinities 
of the European languages, the contioual intercourse of nations, 
and the consequent diffusion of books and native teachers, render 
it almost as easy at the present day to acquaint oneself with seve- 
ral languages, as ‘it formerly was with only one or two. We are 
still obliged, however, in making ourselves familiar with these ia- 


struments of 

far the world bas gained by this Jehahigop i ubesytanhae Goo? 
termine; for, however clear it may at Gret'scem, that it has tended 
advancement of | 


which we find it? Or, tatake:a Inter jperlod)if the tmmortal: works 
of Newton could wot hare bed aes of being diffused in 
seeaoee made known at once to the scientific 

bly re en tron te of mae 

ourselves in reflections, 


tre of opinion; that either u boy oF ax adult should be 
‘employed upon the rules, und exceptions to rules, of 
‘without exempli them and trans- 


roca that there is bend day with- 
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ders to the merits of the two methods or systems of grammar, of 
which the works before us are specimens; and, at the same time, 
to the more general question, how far it is expedient, particularly 
in the circumstances of our country, to make frequent changes im 
books of instruction. 

We have observed, that the two grammars before us had not at- 
tracted our notice on account of any marked superiurity over many 
others; add we presume, that one principal reason why the Glow- 
cester Grammar was originally selected by the University, was its 
being written in English. This circumstance alone would certainly 
have entitled it to the preference over others, which were then in 
use; for, besides facilitating the progress of boys, who were going 
on in the usual course, it would enable such as were disposed, to 
begin their classical studies with Greek instead of Latin; a method, 
which has the decided approbation of many eminent scholars in 
Europe, who have been practically acquainted with the business of 
instructing youth.* Since that period, however, several other 
Greek grammars have been published in English; among which the 
best known are Bell’s Compendious Grammar, constructed upon the _ 
ancient plan, and. Valpy’s, upon the modern or reformed plan. We 
might also add Jones's Philosophical Grammar, which, like his Latin 
one, exhibits many views of great interest and utility to the advanc- 
ed scholar, but is not likely to find its way into schools. Bells 
Grammar is a valuable one, and is honorably noticed by Dr. Valpy 
himself, in the preface to his own; but though it has gone through 
many editions in England, more, we believe, than Valpy’s, it has 
not been‘ used, so far as we are informed, in this country; while 
there have been several editions of Valpy’s, within the short period 
that the work has been known among us. This lest, indeed, was 
for a time the only competitor with the Gloucester Grammar for 
public favor; but, more lately, the second work at the head of our 
article, commonly called Hachenberg’s, has been published under 
the patronage of the flourishing College at New-Haven, and now 

* This question is of { importance in a classical education, that we 
ot forbeat adding in th place, the strong aad decisive testimony of Wten- 
bach, who has been called by English writers ‘ the first scholar on the continent 
for comprehensite and profound erudition,’ and who formed his opinion after the 
‘experience of more than twenty years as an instructer. ‘ Within a little time,? 
says he, in bis interesting and affectionate address to his pupils, ‘you shell under- 
stand the Greek, with as mach ease as you now do the Latin writers; and, in- 
deed, uoless you accomplish as much as that, it will hardly hive been worth 

‘our while to have gone through the labor you have done. You might, iodeed, 

have arrived at that point already, and have porrested a more extensive and ac- 

carate knowledge of Latin, if you had begun the studies «f your childhood with 

ek instead of Latin. But, that this method will be generally adopted, is what 

T dare not hope, though I ardently wish for it.’ Selecta Princip. Histor.Pref. 

p. xxiv. The opinions of many other scholars, to the same effect, might be 
adduced, if the occasion authorised it. 
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enjoys at least.an equal share of the public favor with Valpy’s; and, 
in one particular, the syntax, it is certainly entitled to the prefer- 
ence. Not long after Hachenberg’s was first printed here, another, 
constructed also upon the modern plan, yet not without some devia- 
oom | from it, was published; we allude to the well known Gram- 
Of Butimana, recently translated by the distinguished scholar, 

who lately filled the chair of one of the professorships at Cam- 
bridge. This work, however, has not yet found admission into our- 
schools. Whether this has happened, as the learned translator 
feared might be the case, in consequence of its being ‘ somewhat in 
advance of the state of philological studies in this country,’ or from 
some other cause, we will not undertake, to decide. With the 
view, hawever, of bringing it into use, a very concise Abridgement 
of it has been just published by a well known and ardent scholar, 
who has already done honor to his country, and is destined, as we 
trust, in conjunction with bis able associate, to confer benefits upon 
it, whose effects will long be felt. This abridgement is well exe- 
cuted, as might be expected from its author; but we shall have a 
remark to make in another part of this article, on the subject of 
keeping boys to the same book, through every stage of their classi- 
cal studies, instead of beginning with abridgements, and then pro- 
ceeding to larger works. 

Besides the republications of English and German Grammars 
above enumerated, our own country has furnished two, and possibly 
more original works of this kind, though we have seen but two. The 
firet of them was published in the year 1796, at Worcester in this 
state, by Mr. Caleb Alexander, under the title of ‘A Grammatical 
System of the Grecian Language.’ This work is neither wholly con- 
formable to the modern nor the ancient plan of arrangement; for 
the author adopts four conjugations of the barytone, and three of 
the contracted verbs; and in the nouns, while he makes but three 
declensions of the Simples, he makes five of the Contracts, agree- 
ably to a classification of them in Milner’s Greek Grammar, which 
was published in England in the year 1740, and was, we believe, 
the first ever written in the English language. Mr. Alexander’s 
grammar certainly possesses considerable merit, especially when 
we consider the little zeal for Greek studies at the time when it 
was published. The other American grammar, to which we have 
alluded, is that of Professor Smith, of Dartmouth College, publish- 
ed in the year 1809, upon the modern plan, and containing a good 
deal of useful matter, which at that period was not so much within 
the reach of students as it is at thia day. 

From this brief account of the yarious Greek grammars, which 
have been published here within the short period since the Univer- 
sity first recommended the Gloucester Grammar, we fear there is 





not surprising very 
sufficient reasons why that author’s system should not be perfectly 
here in some of its minuter points. Few of our citizens 
of personally ascertaining the existing state of 
Pronunciation in England. Now Walker's notation of orthoepy often 
turns on a mere nicety in the current manner of pronouncing. 
For though he has, in some things, his own peculiar views in which 
he is not followed by many of the most distinguished speakers, nor 
‘even by the British community, at large; yet his leading object was 
fo ascertain and exhibit the law of custom.” 
Tn some particulars of this kind, we, in this country, cannot un- 
dorstand him so easily; because they depend often on those minute 
and evanescent efforts of enunciation, which can be caught only by 


7 19. as to the merits of Walker's orthoepy cannot he properly de- 
oR sea 


designed to afford room 
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such misconceptions as we have already mentioned, and from eve 
the most rational attempts to efféct alterations in what is every- 
where held to be a criterion of good sense, and sometimes even of 
moral propriety, and where the apparent instability resulting from 
a change, is apt to seem absurd, if not contemptible. 

. We have indulged these wide views of thia subject, from our 
conviction that the Pronouncing Bible is a work destined to effect 
an extensive improvement in its sphere. That its merits render it 
worthy ofthe career of usefulness for which it is designed, no one, 
we think, will doubt, who has perused it. 

There is, as far as we know, no work with which this can be 
compared, except Brown’s Testament—the first book of the kind, 
perhaps, in which any attempt was made to facilitate a correct 
style of scriptural reading in families and schools. The improve- 
ment in that work, however, extended no farther than to a selection 
of the most difficult words in every chapter, arranged over it, inthe 
dictionary form. Mr. Alger’s method is vastly superior: it extends 
to every word in which it would seem that a mispronunciation could 
possibly be made. idea is, we think, a happy one; for many 
errors in common reading are those which the reader is accustom- 
ed to make in conversation, and which habit leads him to transfer 
to his style of reading. If, in these circumstances, his book affords 
him no guidance or correction but in the more difficult words, he is 
still liable to numberless inaccuracies which he has never suspect- 
ed. The Pronouncing Bible will prove aradical cure of such evils. 
It hems the careless reader in on every side, and leaves him no 
opportunity of wandering off into error. This work will perhaps 
do more than has been effected by all the dictionaries heretofore 
published, to produce throughout the United States, a uniform and 
chaste pronunciation of the English language. 

A brief but well constructed explanatory key renders the whole 
orthoepv perfectly intelligible. A preference in marking the pro- 
nunciation of words is very justly given to accents and marks over 
“figures; the former being susceptible of a much more minute and 
satisfactory application. 

We cannot close our remarks, without expressing our satisfaction 
with the accurate and neat style in which the work is executed. As 
far as regards this very desirable point, the editor and the publishers 
have truly succeeded in making their work ‘ worthy of the confidence 
and patronage of the public.” The labor undergone in this publi- 
cation has been great; and we have no doubt that it will be amply 
repaid by an extensive adoption of the work in families and schools. 
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STRICTURES ON MURRAY'S GRAMMAR. 


[The following strictures on Murray’s Grammar will perhaps be" 
found to present views which differ very widely from those of some 
of our readers. There can be, however, but little diversity of opin- 
ion on several of the points which the writer of this article has so 
ingeniously and clearly laid down. The whole communication 
furnishes no ordinary quantity of matter suited to the putposes of 
oral instruction and explanation; and in this light we recommend it 
to the attentive consideration of those of our readers who, in com- 
municating knowledge to the young, are unwilling to be bound to 
a tame acquiescence in the opinions of others; no matter how dis- 
tinguished the names which may have afforded a sanction or a 
screen to error.] 


“Tr appears to me that nothing but prejudice or affectation could 
have prompted our English Grammarians to desert the simple 
structure of their own language, and wantonly perplex it with tech- 
nical terms for things not existing in the language itself.” 

Dr. Crombie's Grammar. 


Tt must be apparent to every observer, that, while not only the 
mode of teaching other branches of knowledge, but also the text 
books used, have become more rational, practical, and simple, still 
the subject of grammar remains almost untouched. _It is true, that 
since the days of Lowth, who was the pattern of Murray, various 
atkhors have written and published improved grammars, but these 
have been mere commentaries upon their predecessors. The fol- 
lowers of Murray inthis country, (and we have the books of thirty 
before us,) have been careful to preserve nearly all his peculiarities, 
contenting themselves with making a different arrangement of them, 
and attempting 2 clearer illustration of his errors. The subject 
of English Grammar is as much in the dark as ever; and the innu- 
merable commentaries upon Murray have answered no valuable 
purpose, except to convince the unbiased that there is a want of 
simplicity in the text, or the comments and illustrations would be 
unnecessary. 

In the United States, Murray’s Grammar, under one form of an- 
other, is universally used; and so satisfied is the public mind of its 
perfection, that an attempt to check its progress will be viewed as 
a desperate adventure. It may be so, but more desperate adven- 
tares have succeeded, and no effort, however humble, to check the . 
Progress of error, can be entircly without effect. It was the few 
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The desired result, however, may sometimes Le as effectually secured 
through the medium of fiction as of fact. That this main point is secured 
in the present instance, there can be, we thik, n0 doubt on the minds of 
those who have themelves perused this excellent tale, or observed the deep 
im which it makes on the minds of children. 
ry successfully inculcates among other things a generous interest 
in the condition and circumstances of honest and affectionate domestice. 





Lafayette, or Disinterested Benevolence. Boston, 1825. 


‘This delightful narrative forms an excellent companion to the story en- 
titled the Budge, of which a notice was given in our last number. The 
same inculcated in both tales; but the present embraces a fuller his 
tory of the hero. 

‘This little book deserves a much fuller notice than our present limits can 
afford,—a circumstance which we regret the lets, from a conviction that it 
hus been already extensively perused. It ought indeed to be in the hands of 
every child whore parents wish that he should one day become a virtuous and 
useful citizen of the United States. 





The Child's First Book: being a New Primer, for the Use of Fa- 
and Schvols. By Goold Brown. New-York, 1822. 


The peculiar object of this primer, is to facilitate the litte learner's pro- 
gress, by an arrangement in which the letters comprising the elementary 
syllables and words of the language are exhibited in all the analogies of their 
combinatioa. 

Tho author's attempt we think a laudable one; end, judging from the 
following circumstance, it seems to be abundantly successful. 

Several editions of this little book have been publiehed since 1822;—three 
sets of stereotype plates have been cast, and one bookseller keeps it constantly 
in type. 





mi 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications respecting the following institutions have been received 
since our last. 


Oxford Academy, N. Y. 

‘Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 

Law Department of the Columbian college, District of Columbia. 

Sanderson Academy. 

Bridgewater“ , Mass, 

Bath “ Maine, 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Primary Schools of Maryland. 

Our correspondent in Belchertown is catitled to our best thanks for hiv 
suggestions An answer to each of his questions will be furnished as soon a 
possible. A manual for the direction of teachers who are desirous of adopt 
ing the monitorial system is in preparation, also an article on district school. 

‘4 valuable letter, accompanied by a pamphlet, has been received from 
Harrisburg, Pa. We are very desirous of receiving a full account of the pro- 
ie of the important experiment in education, which ia now making in thst 

jace. 

The review of Wilbur's Reference Bible will be inserted as early as cot 
aistent with previous engegements, 














Tux public schools of this city consist of one Latin Grammar 
School, one English High School, eight Grammar and Writing 
"Schools, besides one African School; oe 
Schools," i in all of which children of both sexes are freely admi 
_ to all the privileges therein enjoyed, except in the two achools first 
canteaivelp for the benett of taint 
population. These schools are intended to form a system of edu- 
cation, advancing from the lowest to the highest degree of improye= 
ment, which can be derived from any literary seminaries inferior” 


L ‘Two additional schools of this clays have been roted. 
School for Gitl—for an account bol eran Rothe hi Sor. 
in our present number,—now affords corresponding advanta~ 





pe oases merit and practical skill. 

Eee iptpotitmoed, tbe degran/Al Bechelos, Gf Art 8 some re- 
pyrantel duly incorporated and authorised to confer de- 
Kroes, shall be considered as a necessary qualification in the instruc~ 
tors of all the public schools, except the writing. 

2. As all the instructers derive their authority from this board, 
they shnll be alike responsible to it for the faithful aocharge of 
their appropriate duties, and be equally under its bea 
shall be-alike respected and obeyed by their pupils. 
ote schools shall hold priority of rank; and their direction shall 

be followed in cases not provided for by the general regulations 
of this board, or any. 
authorised 


in the business of a school, to represent the same to the sub-com- 
mee the school in question, and through them to this board; 
abuse of their confidence may be promptly corrected, 
rs instructers shall be punctual in their attendance at the 
hours for opening the schools, and shall require like 
of the scholars, Strict regard shall also be paid to the 
tee tert alae OF tars coon and no scholars shall be 
We we pt ri epee aly he ey of a pa- 
p at time, or by a parti- 
a Be ee ee tern ae 
During school hours the instructers shall faith- 
tecnica sta fice only. 
‘The morning exercises of all the 


sf ‘A adetenct of there rales will ea eraet 





x special co d in due 
‘the board. ich sper all | alowed tor 
a with any of the publie se 0 

or with 


to remind their pester: the important consequ 
regult to them individually from these eco 

7. It is enjomed on the instracters to keep the out 
idleness, and give them as fall emp! rm ar 


vigilant, prudent, and firm discipline; to punish as ly as is 
Se a ae eae persunsion 3 

sures, 8o far as is practicable. qiptel A paecacend gt ; 

the time being, it shall be their dufy to endeavor (o exercise sove- 
rally over their pupils all that authority, and that only, which must 
be exercised by a kind and judicious father of a family, to obtain 
Sere oo oe 


oe shall encourage and assist industrious and 
shall efi and bonor them in the prosecution 
and endeavor, by judicious and diversified modes, pair ce = 
ercises of the schools pleasant as well as profitable, 
For violent or pointed opposition to his authority in 
instance, or for the repetition of an offence, ap ented acts 
clade a child from his school, for the time bei ie the nese 
reflection and consultation; and thereupon shall inform the ps 
oo ce cad ‘abccee nies vita ‘apply to the 
for advice and direction. 
Where the example of tay eth? te ky iafurtoee ad GARE. 
gious, and, in general, in all cases where reformation Appears 
hopeless, it shall be the duty of the masters, with the approbation 





Rite 

i it cm a 
stated y ther i, the pristlages of Une. ecliaol set however wi 
- Out the previous consent of said committee. 
Pad pe aptres may perceive tat they ar unde. ten 
of discipline, ni arbitrary or capricious, oq uniform, 
the committee recommend to the instructers, especially where two 
instructers are employed in the iit Rg NATE OS 
in general torms, their requirements and prohibitions, and to cause 
them to be read aloud in. school occasionally, and to be posted ap, 
that the children may not plead ignorance of duty with this con- 
stant monitor before them: and that where there are two instructers 
enforcing their own rules, there may be, a constant and effectual 
co-operation. ‘These written rules, (with their sanctions annexed 
in general terms,) not contravening the express regulations enacted 
bythis board, and having received the sprobtion f the sub-com- 
mittees of the schools, respectively, shall be authorised by this 


board. 

To promote the well-being of their pupils, it shall be the indis- 
pensable duty of the instructers to exercise a general care and 
inspection oyer them as well out of school as within its walls, and 
frequently to. Lapieey them the principles of kindness and 
sincerity to. their equals; of duc respect to the, aged and to supe~ 
sriors; thceteteuse ate literary, civil, and. institutions 
of our country; of love of social order and nee to the Jaws; 
of supreme regard to the name and will of God and to virtue: and, 
moreover, they shall instil info their susceptible minds an abhor 
rence of iene, of profane and indecent language, yon ee eae 
dishonesty, an , a dread of the misrule of appetite and 
PAA Genel eae of a vicious life. And the 
instructers shall Liat subject Coe ea “nasi eh 
race One m school any pupil, who fet a . 

FF cole in ente faghe 
ith Tale the dy of the instructors to exercise suitable vi 
regard to the apartments of the public buildings, and 
sar gt tne tn ae ng 
poy ho demon sustained by them, from their pupils, 
disfiguring, of other usage, 
Shall be the only days and Vacations, grant- 
BA ica ecrapecor viz. every Thursday and Saturday 
aflernoon throughout the year; days of Fast and Thanksgiving; 
Christmas day, and the afternoons preceding Fasts, Thankagivings, 











"eh pert ancora 
of the: shall be admitted into the public gram- 
thn on eo Noi ‘every month through the 


75. Berya fall fol sno focvltod to eta alo piacen Maton 
mar and bes, Erne esol the day of the neat semi-annonl 
ey Scan a have arrived at 14 y of age, 
unless by special from this board. shall be 
allowed to attend these von agi eee longer thun boys.” 

4. Children admitted into the grammar schools sballl be required 
to attend half of the time in the writing department. ‘Noch shall 
be suffered to give his general or exclusive attendance in one de- 
partment of the school, to the neglect of the other, without a spo- 
cial permit from this board, 

5. Tirom the first Monday in April, ta the first Monday in Onis- 
ber annually, the hours: for keeping these schools, shall be from 8 
o'clock, A. M. until 12, and from two until 5 o'clock, P, M.: and 
from the first Monday in October, to the first Monday in April, 
from 9 to 12, and from 2 to half pnet 4. From the first Monday 
in April, to the first Monday in December, shall be called the sum- 
mer term, and from the first Monday in Piecessiet, Glee 
Monday in April, the winter term, of these schools. 

6. No children belonging to these schools shall be allowed to 
Le) orden matiare np tits ec 
pointed for opening the same, and none shall be’ permitted to de- 


part therefrom, but at the appointed hour; ex . 
coring ote 38 Re. estas cedvotay ieiaat mali Oth Reg, 


+ 


purposes of writing, each having its approprinte duties and employ- 
ments. Subdivisions of these classes shall be left to the discretion 
of the instructers; as few, however, as may be, being hereby re- 
commended. It is also recommended to the instructers to avait 





OP THE CTY oF Bosros. == 33. 
8. Tho internal economy of these ys tirttete ae 


pee sprint oh or se ly fh 
instructers, subject to the control of the 
peerriieact ape But their special 

ventilation and temperature of the school rooms, and | 
ness and comfort of the scholars of these large 


9. One hour before the regular time of closing 
and one half hour before that of closing the evening — 
fing sme era in Reg. yf th etn the ere 
the first and third classes shall be dismissed in the forenoon, and 
of the second and fourth in the afternoon, from the first Monday 
ed nearer pare Hata! rape and from 

of May the children of the second and 
fourth classes shall be dismissed in. the morning and those of the 
sth dations cess coy. baie deseed tapes 
juals only being: as 
shall have been idle, or disorderly; provided the instructers see fit 
to adopt this mode of punishment. During this hour, or half hour 
ax the case may be, the instructers shall be at liberty to dismiss in 
miceession such individuals ofthe remaining classes as as they find 
on recitation to acquit themselves nll Some ete 
démeanor of theirs may render this i ‘The instructers, 
evrqrstyBaourier sal gine choke Gok sade bootie nalesene 
the school, and not leave the same before the hours appointed for 
az in the Sth regulation of this chapter, 

10. Females shall attend these schools from the first Monday in 
sae peimgaaernnanieg sonar aes 
ite the 

SC inioromes inctisthe beysiand is shall attend in 
oo as ac pany egy ry in the following 


en Monday in April to the first Monday in 
Haya attend the grammar master, and all the boys 

inthe morning; and all the girls shall attend the 
See lone boys shall attend the ; smaster, 
inthe afternoon. ‘The month following, the order shall be reversed: 
‘and this alteration shall continue through the summer term, 

12. From the first Monday in December to the first Monday in 
January, the first and third classes shall attend the grammar, and 
‘the second and fourth the writing master, inthe morning; and the 
oh Na Related ener sexe rare 
the grammar master in the afternoon, ‘The month succeeding the 
order shall be reversed: and so on alternately, during the winter 
term. : 












































these discarded. Let each child under six of age be 
ed with the Child’s *Arabindtis, c intie nidleanoal peaoeny 
lished by the teacher of the monitorial school in Boston, As soon 
as the child is master of this, let him procure ‘ Colburn’s First 
ns of Intellectual Arithmetic,’ to which the former is a suita= 
‘introduction. Regular lessons can be given in these, and they 
contain directions for their use, 


How the very youngest may be loyed in counting 
in the Child’s ‘Acthmetic ee 
ar and if you use those prepared for the 
on, you will need no other directions 
than those in the books. 
fe will reenpitulate the titles of such books as bave been pre- 
pared for the moniforial system, remarking that they are not re~ 
omni as containing more information than is to be found in 
many other books, but as presenting the information in such a way 
nitors can use it in teaching their classes, 
ae Rational Guide to Rending and Spelling, by Wm, B. 
pa.yesolariy of this spelling book is that the words 
or ‘more minutely classed than in any other, and the 
ling lessons are adapted to the understandings of children, 
cents, 


FOL. 1 At 





2d. ‘Lessons, being selections from the writings: of 
1, Barbauld, &c., 50 cents, e a 
edition, 37} cents, or if preferred, . 

4th. Scripturé Lessons, Boston edition, edited by Wim. B. 
Fowle. This selection is from both the 1 
and will be found more suitable for schools than the whole Bible 
or New Testament. 374 cents. pty 

5. Pierpont’s American First Class Book, for the highest class- 

English Grammar, with practical exercises, by Wm. B. 
acta Gogrury, by Wi B. Fowle. $5 coals: 
t ‘ a 
A School Atlas of modern date. 
‘The Child’s Arithmetic. — cts, 

10. Colburn’s First Lessons. 37 cts. 

11. Colburn’s Sequel. $100. . 

12. After the children are well acquainted with the spelling book, 
the higher classes may be allowed to write lessons from Guy's 
Orthographical Exercises, an ingenious little book, which ought to 
be better known, 20 cts, , 

Je Tenoeion ts taught, the American Speaker, by Wm. B. 
wie. 

‘The above are the nominal prices, but considerable discounts 
are usually made from them. The books may be found 
in most of the Boston book-stores, but if not easily und, they 
may be obtained by a direct application to the publishers of this 
Journal. . 


‘We have alluded to merits and class lists, The system of re- 
wards and punishments our experience recommenda is the follow- 
ing. Leta fixed price be. established for every exercise; for in= 
tes ary: iattntce 1 hn bovs'« omar gan ose 
been v1 tive im have a 3 give to i 
Sie kan aided se eara in the lesson one merit, if he has missed 
only one word give him half a merit. If he misses more than three 
give hima demerit. So in arithmetic, writing and the other branches, 
Give a monitor balf a merit more than the best of his class receives, 
provided he has done his a In fine, let there be a fixed reward, 
if possible, for every thing, as little as possible may be leit te 
the judgement of the monitors, and that the children knowing how 
many merits they are entitled to, as well as the monitor does, may 
ae that he does them justice. 

‘The teacher may be as particular as he pleases in enumerating 
the branches under which merits ure awarded, but we think the fol- 
lowing will be sufficiently particular. 





Some may prefer a bead for cach branch, Each demerit is 
equal toa morit, Therefore at the end of the month add ap the 
wmorits, and deduct the demerits, You will then havo a pretty fair 
statement of what every acholar hus done, _ we 

‘Tf an injudicious parsimony but (oo common in those who manage 
our district schools, can be mduced to unbend a Jittle, a few dollars 
ditributed quarterly in rewards will do more towards maintaining the 
necessary discipline, and encouraging industry, than any species of 
Pte gten iguites cateaiacnanies Indeod, as we have ob- 


served in rogard to other points, although our system may be carried 
on by the barbarous practice of the body, without 


ing to correct or improve the mind, we declare it to. be the result 
of our experience with the worst as well as the best class of our 
population, that if a child cannot be improved by motives addressed 
to his moral feelings, corporeal punishment will only make him 
worse, It ix true be may be compelled to submit for a time, but it 
is with a spirit full of revenge, anger, and other bad passions, which 

good principle he may have possessed, or burst 
forth again at the first opportunity. We never yet found an ad- 
vocate of castigation who was not willing to allow that the good ef- 
pte chang ena tap agiapial mpi: Unclocas pp 
may. 

When it is ascertained how much money may be expended in 
prizes, find the value of every merit, and distribute the money, or 
prizes to that amount, in. ion to the number of merits each 

during the month or quarter. This as profer- 

able to fixing a certain value to every merit at first, for you cannot 
tell bow many merits there will be nor what sam it will require to 
 prenctuality in our class list, is meant @ regular appearance at 

“ie for opening school. This should always be insisted on, 

ally in regard to monitors. If a reward for punctuality do 
produce an carly nttendange, let those who come fifteen min~ 





fail teaaper, and’ pure : 
one, let wot the whole term of his service be embittered by the re- 
flection that his services are undervalued. How can you expect a 
tian'to'devote himself to the school under such circumstances? 
‘upon it he will give you only the money's worth of his 
pret afe ne-vsedrarut ra aimee expect, We 
‘mention: of salaries, because we eve they are 
erally too low to induce a gentleman of talents pagers ng 
charge of a villagé school, and because to this circumstance, more 
than to any other, (if we except the short term for which a male 


‘expense, pi 
the benefit of the school, or let the 


that those who have nothing to spare to educate their children, 
ass id aloe Sie cheese oa 








sail? Some have supposed that 

of science, for the tinsel of Pecoiaereat 

forvescence of mind will be effectually checked. ‘Yet we appre- 

hend that a young lady may Es es saat repeating the technical 

vhreate of the professor, or of chattering in « forcign language, 
rattling the keys of hee plano in the Get syle, or, dancing 

with the grace of Vestris. In each cise the passion for display 

gratified. be eateries dou Jom che moe 

studies, than in of her knowledge. 

Tai wil ooelly 6 of slight avail for the fastzucler of females 
to devise the most judicious system, or with consummate skill adapt 
it to varieties of taste, temper and talent, unless there exists some 
degreo of domestic co-operation. To clevate the mind for a fow 
hours, and then plunge it into an atmosphere @bere frivolity reigns, 
is like training the young vine upward, and then unelasping its ten- 
dril to cover it with dust. A powerful intellect may indeed con- 
quer this revulsion, and secure both developemen tand nurture. Yet 
still it ts to the sanctuary of home, where Repay pr 
in all stages of their combination are exhibited without disguise, 
that we are to look for the culture of the affections, and the regu- 
lation of moral principles. Without these, we sce only a tree un- 
stable at the a fruit unsound at the core, the watering of 
Apollos, or the pI of Paul, without the increase of God. 

Tt is also fetta coraealin sphere, that physical education gene~ 
pes its principal attention, We know not why it,should 

be disjoined from intellectual and moral culture, or why it so of- 

date than those anxieties which the helplessness 

er. or the dangers of early early childhood create, Great suffer- 
ings Soars, ioe the neglect of hows carta aS biny 


y. 
males from their bene. Yet regularity, or at least some appear- 
ance of system, may oh gta to those exercises which are 


leith eae. Us of body has in their case not only the 
‘over vigor of mind, as in that of the ‘lordly sex,’ 


reborn: enhanced by that class of considerations which 





later assume not some form of morbid temperament, 
sure to lay its: withering hand upon energy of character. 
the daughters of our mother country, their checks glowing 
brisk air of autumn, are performing what we should ¢ 
trian feafs, our own fairest and dearest, may be found : 
after day, in alarming proximi ighly-heated e 
they hang over the last novel, half in danger of the fate of 
habits, and the rust of indolence are permitted to s 
those, to whom education should give firmness of nerve, and 
of soul.’ The indifference to both luxury and hardship 
tinguish a ont ee noble mind, are best acquired in 
life, and would be best taught by parental guides, wore it 
that false indulgence which too often leads Leg: yield 
upring a present gratification, at the expense of future 
spirit of Kann df epsreg toot a iercaghe Cohan 
_— edified by his repentance. J ; 





REVIEWS. 
A Grammar of the Greek Language, &¢. SeeNo, 6. 
(Coocloded from p. 902.) = 


Ix is well known to every reader, that the principal difference 
between the two plans of arrangement in our Greek grammars, con- 
sists in the manner of classing the ’nouns and verbs under declen- 
sions and conjugations, By the method most generally bee 
in the English schools and our own, nouns are arranged under 
Declunsions, five,of the Simple, and five of the Contract nouns; re 


grammarians, indeed, of high authority too, contend that we ought 
not to admit more than owe conjugation, that is, in #; because, say 
they, the verbs in wu, except in three of their tenses, follow the rules 


of the verbs in #. It is,in truth, difficult to perceive, why we should 
stop at two conjugations, when the reasons urged for that change 
‘would require us to carry the reduction of the number still farther. 
In addition to this general innovation upon the old system, some 
ee ee been suggested by the ingo- 
of modern times. The only one, however, which we shall 
Sipser aa 0 
the perfect and plupecfect from the middle voice, 

‘have ever been ranked by native grammarians, into the 

pre, [ney teem be ey svete of set pe 

poy lpreamrl ‘This innovation appears in the valuable 
grammar of Buttmann, which we have before spoken of.* The rea- 
boooaremend be considered hereafter; at present we 
shall confine our remarks to the new classification of the nouns and 


i@ new arrangement of the nouns and verbs has greater sim- 
plicity, as it is commonly termed, and in certain respects may be 
considered more Ree topre ical! mat 
tint these very general classes of nouns and verbs, even 
to the new scheme, we aunt bie, yb due 

vou. 1. 





op 
who has attempted to erdtonertebet 
adapted of all scientific studies to the youthful 
bh ta i bade rl licentious 
CE roar ince mae He 


a have 50 
ous of study, as to appal the most resolute pupil, 
who is not willing to sacrifice every thing to that single pursuit. 
pobre othr sreredibetinyerte rhe NE 
immediately applicable to the present question. 

‘The old arrangement of the Declensions and Conjugations is 
substantially the same which was made by notive grammarians of 
Greece at a period when their literature still retained its vigor, and 
wwhen even the principles of language were diseusaed witht aa tick 
acuteness as ever has been displayed; though certainly not under 
so many advantages, particularly in etymology, as we now possess 
by means of our extended acquaintance with the numberless dis- 
lects of the globe, Indeed the singularly ingenious and subtile dis 
cuseions of the philosophers and professed grammarians of antiqui- 
ty, not wholly unmixed with puerilities, almost lead one to agree 
with Lord Bacon, when in his ardor for the ancients he delicutely 


recommends a little more pate daar oa, his peas ele = ete 
quis facile conjiciat (uleumque 
seculorum nostris fuisse multo past et ctrviiors YM Tt may mya 
be altogether useless to bestow a moment's attention on some of 
the older writers, from whom we have derived our present systems 
of Greek grammar. 

‘The cartiest author, we believe, from whom we have anything 


© Mackintosl’s Introductory Lecture on the Lav of Notions; i not. 
4 De Augm. Scient, vi J. 





ignite 355 


like m practical treatise on this is the grammarian well 
known to scholars by the name of us Thrax,.who is sup- 
posed to have lived just before the jan era, His very con- 
cise treatise, under the consmon name of Tizm Denpuernd, was first 
published from the manuscript by Fabricius; but the manuscript 
used by that learned editor was extremely faulty, and his edition, of 
course, very defective. Villoison, many years after that, made nu- 
merous corrections from a manuscript in the Library of St. Mark’ 
at Venice; but a more complete edition has been lately 
by Bekker, in his Anecdota Grecea, accompanied with a minute and 
curious Greek Commentary, which is cotopited from authoré of dif- 
ferent, though very early periods. In the remains of this Treatise, 
as it has come down to our time, we do not find any systematic 
view of the Declension of Nouns. Yet, a3 we find in the later 
granmarians a system of Declensions, corresponding to our usual 
arrangement, just ax their Conjugations of the verbs do, and as no 
intimations are given by these successive writers, that they are 
promulgating anything new or original, either in respect to the de- 
clensions or conjugations, we may fairly presume, that they have 
done no more than to copy their system of the former, as we 
Baie. gy ars pet of the Ines, om wicker nt 
Now in respect to the Conjugations, wo havo in this Treatise of 
Dionysius Thrax'a systematic view of them, which will doubtless 
from its extraordinary conformity, not to 


surprise imany 

say identity, both in its principles and its very examples, with that 
which has been universally taught in England and in our own coun- 
try, till within a short period. ‘This author says, 


“Conjugation is the sy: ences (or consecutive) inflexion of verbs. 
tere six conjugation of barytone verbs, which are distinguished, 
AIO AN AS atte earn, where; 

The wecond by y or oF x of wr Nr why ely vier j 
‘The third, by 2 or # or 7, as a'2e, sue cet 
The fourth, Uy € oe wv, a8 pene, vizew, dgberw 
oe heed the four ipa t Telters, &, » Hy ty gy 8 a ili, 
‘The sixth, Bip aires powvd Abas pilus Balin 
Sea noes 9 seventh conjugation, in £ and y, as &xigw and 
Of the Rae noced verbs, there are three conjugations, which are 


The et is i ae and third person 1 singular, by the dipthong 
The eed, by’ ‘tbe di Tog ¢ (the s being written but not sounded) 


1 indy fe Niplieag 0,04 pee, xpwrnit, xpvedt. 
ol, 
Of the orbs ending in wajthere are four conjugations; of which 





a plan of grammatical arrangement has been once 

‘established by natire writers, and its nomenclature and divisions 
St eee ms ilerstoy en wil (Op Ee eee 
n and lexicography, whether the arrangement be strictly, 
philosophical or not, it is hardly worth while for foreigners to attempt 
to make improvements upon it. If we should kindly offer our ns- 
sistance to the French nation in new modelling their grammatical 
system, which is quite as unphilosophical as our own, or as that of 
the Greeks, we should hardly be likely to make their grammarians 


® Priscias, lib, vill, cap, 17, tom. i, p. 426, edit. Krebly Lips, 1819. 





w threwa ts French wie, would Garbage whle pagwe aise? 


by metamorphosing them into the following jargon— 
Ge fmenicbarnry Len | 


sino Baga agony ata ow a 
boat) alegre cay pe respect to the particulars now under 
consideration, why we not make the reform more thorough 
i tl eal dn on 
nine parts of speech, is wholly unphilosophical. of 
the present day says of it, that ‘however general and convenient in 
a popular view, it is by no means to be admitted into a 
grammar; and Horne Tooke, with his usual decision, affirms, that 
‘no other classess of words are necessary than nouns, and verbs, 
abbreviations, as he terms them; biporapan are tcs 

* as many parts of speech as you please, Sa or ete 
‘The same difficulties and objections have occurred ween : 
Greek and Latin grammar, in all ages. padicerh ae 
century, says of the diversity of opinions respecting the ae 
speech, —*il in quibus tanta est inconstantia Grammaticorum, ut 
nihil certi nobis adhuc potuerint constituere;’§ and Quintilian, when 
he says, on the eame point,‘ de numero parum conyenit,” only repeats 


* Encyclopédic, Art. Longue Anglaise, 
4 Reoy’ Cycloped. art. Grammar, column 5. 

} Diversions of Purley, vol.iy ps 37, Amer, edit, 
4 Minerva, lib. i, cap. 2. 





what had been said for ages before; rales se sales tale Se 
rum fuerunt Aristoteles et Theodectes eerba modo et nomina et 
convinctiones tradiderunt.* The latter 2 ata neal ten 
speech; others again, among whom was the v 

reckoned bt sy Paten rationed 

treis diviserimus ee noe ee 

of writers, with the 

( » At is, too, @ matter o| no little 


guages of our own continent, and some of those in the South Sew’ 
Islands, are wholly destitute of that verb, and consequently are 
deficient in one of the one wane a 


a ‘The term article,’ ho says 
‘is unmeaning and inapplicable’ to that class of words; ‘ substantive 
is not sufficiently distinctive nor intelligible, and noun is not readily 
roe cnt eg il Bl al ea ae Regie gs ae 
able,’ ‘adjective’ is equally applicable to the adverb and even to 
other parts of speech; and even the term ‘ verb’ is not sufficiently 
descriptive, He therefore devises nee a7eey of substitutes for these 
Pies shill arene hae yee te rhe ar sa 
for pronouns, substitutes; for beriprintygrel eg for adverbs, modi- 

Gas chive secrets "well foracl, ta nognis, sat Kagly 
expressive of their use;’ for conjunction he substitutes connective ; 
the old term rerb, however, he retains with apparent reluctance, 
because he cannot find a new one that satisfies him. 

But a scheme of reform must not stop at the mere nomenclature. 
A very large clase of words, frequently called particles, including 


© Quintil lib. i, cop. 4; p-76, ed. Spalding. 
1 Varro, fib. vii, p. 106, ed. Bipont. 
$ Philovoph, and Pract. Gram. 1907. Pref. p. 6 and 7. 











their raat modes eae their pl " V 
rieties of this formation, where would Pit es aresze ant 
each of Lela heh trons HEA Molt ket 
of these (ert ina rd teaih se ORL bern? 
miake a better and more impression of the plurals 
any, which ar ten onded jan the short 


brining ‘he ry genes 
sim retained b, chs Sones English 

i some of ee ES 
notmithatand ing tng. rene wh Se to prove, that 
we have no more than one mood in English. Tosbelia the eps 
would be certainly to coin our grammar anew ; but it is highly pro- 
bable, that what it might gala by this in metaphysical value, it would 
Jose in geveral currency. 
‘It will scarcely be ictal boys who are to have a 
Latin education, an Engl grammar in the Latin form yrould be by 
far the most eligible.* - 


Pee ihc daa further remarks to make on these changes 
ped eee spr ed After we commence the work of reform 
parts of speech, in the cases and declensions, we must go on 
and remodel! our systems of moods and tenses, and, perhaps in Greek, 
Ee preaemndl ous numbers also; for on this latter point some 
have doubted, whether we ought to admit the 
potas in that language.t As to the , in Greek, ac~ 
cording to our usual divisions, they are made the class or gens, and 
the fenses ate subdivisions or species under them, which is in fact 
reversing the order of things. Accordingly in one grammar of high 
that of Professor Moor, of Glasgow, the tenses are more 
pally made the genus or class und the moods are’ 
as under.them, His rule is, ‘Tempore habent 
PRs wrceciipnsece 
, on the particulars now under consideration. H'wemay 
aid the ‘Greek conjugations anew by the terminations alone, 
<A: alalgenon pe a onrmel y oed er 
and then, instead of four conjugations, we should 


© Walker's Outlines of English Granmnar, Preface, p. ¥. 
we the Arguments in Fischer's Animadrersiones ad Wolleri Gram. toa. i. p- 





Grammar, or the Eton Grammar. We have good re 

lieving too, that this would have been the choice ofithe distinguished 
Greek scholar now at the University, to whom we have before al- 
luded,* The Gloucester Grammar, it is well known, differs from 
these in the number of conjugations, and a few other particulars of 
less importance; which changes, upon the principles above discuss- 
ed, we cannot consider as having been demanded by any urgent rea- 
sons. And though we have already extended this article fo a much 
greater than we ever intended, we cannot forbear adding 
here the judicious observations of a solid English scholar, made at 
the time when Valpy’s Grammar was published. | After some gene- 
tal commendation of that work, he says; 


At the same time, and with all due deference to the great authori- 
ties both at home and abroad from whom I differ, I can never give 
my entire approbation to this or to any other Grammar, which devi- 
ates from the established number of Declensions and Conjugations, as 
taught and referred to by the Greek grammarians themselves. There 
can be but one reason for this deviation, and that is, to 
ae be Geli cf Decl 2 a, Couieaticne 

i 1 lidation ol sions 
we compare the decidents ia Dr. Valpy’s Grammar, with those in 
the Eton Grammar, and leave out of consideration the putes in both, 
it may beasserted, that there are not ten of text to be learned 
less in one Grammar than in the other. ‘I'bis, therefore, is the just 
amount of labor saved to the pupil, Now let me ask, what is the 
_value of this saving to a boy, whose Nesey enod aby perce, Aa 
whose memory is and active, and cannot well be too much ex- 
ercised ? But are we sure, that even this saving is a real and clear 
in ? On the contrary, when be is an adult and comes to the reading 
Greek Scholiasts, Commentators, and Grammarians, will he not 
_find them perfectly unintelligible, in all their grammatical allusions, 
apon the principles of the new Grammar? The old Grammar must be 
got by heart, at last, by those who would understand the old Gramina- 
rians; and surely it i3 much better to learn their grammar at ‘first, 
and once for all, at little-or no waste of time and trouble, than after- 


® Siote these remarks ri have had the If receivin 
‘were written, we pet by lhe a 
of his opinions upon 








didsgpd theatre wighl loutiseei'gipay-aratT ee ens 
‘Sole consy aib® chutoh tack Sa cahamenieiaaee 
. nations could devise. Yet, what man of common. sense would ex- 

fashioned calendar with its rude hea- 


Vobwhet ve ‘of refletion I there, h tee his own 
et wi man who ven own 
antes asia melons om bee esate well deserved 
animadversions upon it, by the ‘distinguished pleomg h ag 
alluded to, once also a practical navigator ‘himself, that would not re- 


deh ¢ projet ret at woul nd ny thin o 
Ceedee ee one Sepacruentitie ix Mai araore onee 
the two nations, cepecially that intercourse which will necessarily 
take place, between the great numbers of 
countries, on the ocean and elsewhere? 
In fine; with respect to the classification or arrangement: of the 
of human knowledge, as nireiringgee tf < F 
than that of our own alphabet, the repository of all 
oF what more imperfeet in its constituent parts? The 
letters are neither arranged according to their resemblance in 
pace nor the organic formation of their sounds; to represent some 
sounds we have too many letters, and for eome letters too many 
sounds; and then; again, we have some double letters, which denote 
but dipthongs, and we have 
some letters, two. which we as inconsistent- 
Spee teock heck this same alphabet, imperfect and 
ay aaa is, now scrves as the basis of the most conve- 
feet earsngeenent fox dicticasrive oh leagunany, compelepetion of 
the sciences, and digests of all our law, physic, and divinity, and 


* See the Monthly Antholory, vel. ix.p/-245, and rol x. p. 40. 














generally 
relation to the classical studies pursued at that celebrated English 
institution, from which our own revered university takes its name, 
ee onr a eet unworthy of the proud name 
bears! 


One of the first reflections that has occurred to us, on conside- 
Sas Amn serene studies are pursued, in a greater 
or loss degree, throughont the ‘course, and not, as with us, dis- 


during almost the whole ofthe last two years—a period, « 





sain wstbent snipe jaar article wablcked yp Poveenre 
itl nrtanpieipeb yaar y wm by bis valua- 
ble editions of several Greek works, and by other important services 
ineere 
‘The present work of his contains a particular account of the va- 
rious tasks required at the examinations of those students, who were 
~ candidates for different university honors; and, from the details 
furnished by the learned professor, our readers will see, with as 
much surprise as we have ourselves felt, the very high acquisitions 
which must be made by the young men who are fortunate enough 
to have the benefit of such a solid and thorough ee ee 
in order to have a just understanding of the particulars we 
shall extract from the work, it is necessary that the reader shoald 
fe attend to the preliminary remarks in the learned author's pre~ 


£ The following pablication consists of extracts from Greck, Latin and 
English authors, = ubjects (or translation, and of miscellaneous 
questions proposed to the ean lates for different 
the Bape Pestle of 12 hs sien te period that L 

Greek. The purport and the: occasion of the seve 
Ths he expla tt Jie notices attached to each. 
2 such a jeation was sv; 
4 ents, fo spat 


i revious pak: “oy ts 
pay an nee of perusing and considering documents, 
not only wey a reasonable curiosity, ns to guide their stu- 
in the course best calculated to prepare them for a similar ordeal. 
fea, pokccparst ‘of any academical objects, a collection of this oa- 
ture, someting of choice passages from the best authors of antiquity, 
can hardly fail to be in itself both interesting and useful to the classical 
student. Such considerations have induced the Syndics of the Pross 
to order that this little volume should he printed under the sanction and 
Lh oN of our university. 

* As this collection may fall into the hands of persons unacquainted 
with the practice of examinations at Cambridge, it iy not superfluous 
‘Yo mention, that the performance of the several exercises was enjoined 
to the candidates, assembled ina room, and allowed only pen, ink and 
be. Aged he period of two or three hours, or more, ac~ 
fia Oe hb and difficulty of the task. As there will be ob- 

diversity in the nature of the subjects proposed 
fainilar pr prizes in different years, it is necessary to explain, that 
other departments of each examination belonged to other examiners, 
‘The papers here printed were all set by myself. But as at one time 
‘erotherall the diferent departments bave been allotted to me, this col- 
ection will exhibit a fair speciinen of a Cambridge clnssical examina 
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Ao Al Llanes of Fbetnee ba , D.D. great- 
ly im , by the addition, to each page, seporie auton 
ly Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. principal of a ‘Seminary for 
xoong ladies, in Boston, Massachusetts. Fifth | Concord,” 
N. H: 1825, 18mo. pp. 326. 
eis he Noor a rene eg ap ‘most careful and the most jadi- 
4 we have seen. N. 
Sea gece: schootaes nicl sien Mara bat all the 
vont ig recent chs one af a ee in smaller pat 
foot of each a ites the business of the teacher, 
at the same iruabes Tableat enaoclen ots toda tha peg = 
The Pronouncing Introduction.  fatroduction to the Read- 
er: of, # Selection of Pieces, in Prose and Poetry ; to im- 
Prove the younger classes of learners in reading; and to imbue their 
See eure of Sted, Teas He ee ee 
tions for assisting children to. with propriety. By Lindley Mur- 
ary, to which, by the aid of a Key, pape le te! lied, Mr, 
‘alker's Pronunciation of the Classical Proper names, 
rous otber words, difficult to pronounce, with an Aj ix, consisting 
of words selected from the reading lessons, with itions. By Is- 
racl Alger, Jun. A.M, Boston; 1823, 12mo. pp. 168. : 
‘The Pronouncing English Reader, The ish Reader: or, 
Pieces in Prose and Poetry, selected from the best writers. Designed to 
assist young persons fo read with, propriety and effect; to improve 
their language and sentiments; and to inculcate some of tbe most im- 
les of piety and virtue. With a few preliminary ob- 


n of good isin By Lindley Murray, 


of a Key, is lied, Mr. Walker's 
words, difficult be a Alger, J yea Boston 
to pronounce. | jarael on. 3 

1824," 12mo, pp. 264. Z i 
ee re rates scntrlidias tox general nad sxipwire-cofscoation 

‘style of readig. ‘The department of provunciati ted with 

Sasa se casriich toter nore tones serenade vey road 
Ir ths ediion o€ Slarray' seating books shold obtaiey as we hope 4 wil 
‘the cad vokehate town and comatry, 1K yoakd tae bat bow 
correct pronunciation throughout the United 


Ao Outline of Bible History with notes and observations ; adapted 
to the Minds of Youth, and designed for Sabbath and othe sei 
with engravings. By Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. Second le 
Hartford. 1626, 18mo. pp. 108. 

‘outline may be iceable in the instruction of pupil who are 
og Tbe eavecbetioal i patna cecterttie cf vom eo ope pied 
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‘That there are in this state, in thé towns which have made reports, 
7773 school districts, and of course the like number of common 
schools organised, and that returns have beeh received from 7117 
of those districts, 

‘That 13) now school districts have been Gitaed ane Pere 
1825, and that the number of districts which have made bait 
exceeds that of the ding year by 241, 

That the som of 182,790 09 cents has been paid to the several 
distriets during the year 1825, out of the moneys drawn from the 
state treasury, from the focal school fund, and from the amount 
raised by tax. 

‘The number of children taught has increased 22,410 in the last 
year, and it will be perceived that the number of children instructed, 
exceeds by 29,764, the whole number of children between the ages 
of five and fifteen. ‘This disparity is readily accounted for, when it 
is considered, that many attend the schools who are over fifteen and 
under five years of age. 

It is gratifying to pane as indicative of a more general at~ 
tention to the means of education, that whilst the whole number of 
children returned between the nges of five and fifteen has incremsed 
only 12,086, the number of children instructed under the common 
school system, has increased 22,410, 

‘The first distribution of school money was made in 1816. ‘The 
number of children reported as having been taught in that year, 
was 140,106—the number between five and fifteen was then stated 
at 176,449, exceeding the number taught by 36,343, In 1825, the 
number taught was more than treble that of 1816, and the excess 
is nearly 30,000 in favor of those instructed. 

Revenue, 

‘The amount of the capital of the common school fund is $ 1,319, 
88646 cents. The revenue actually received from this fund in 
1825, was $ 81,815 41 cents. 

To addition to this fund, the constitution provides, that ‘the pro~ 
coeds of all lands belo: to this state, which shall hereafter be 
sold or disposed of? chal hetong tothe fund for the support of com- 
mon schools. The construction given to this provisiomin the con- 
stitution, by the commissioners of the land office, is, that it embraces 
all lands which were unappropriated at the time the constitution 


was adopted. 
In a report of the surteyor-general, (Assembly Journals, 1825, 
p. 104), a) itieae Lests.are oomiehan et 858,090 acres, and valued at 
406,418 dollars, 
As the additions to the school fund from the sale of lands, must 
necessarily be gradual, and in, no degree commensurate with the 
You, t 50. 
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- id increase of the children to be instructed, it is most reapect- 
(sl atenstariey that the amount to te digtibuted the coming 
year, be increased to one hundred thousand dollars. 

In reference to the requirement in the law, to ‘report for 
the better organisation of common schools,’ | 
thinks it incumbent on him to remark, that as ora just en- 
tered upon the duties of the office, he has ud an opportunity 
of ol jing the general operation and ‘the system, and 
would ther feel adiffidence in suggesting any alterations of the 
existing laws, or of varying the regulations in conformity to 
those laws. ‘The system has now been in operation about ten years, 
and the unexampled success which has attended it, is its best com- 
mentary, The law of 1819, and the forms and abstracts, were 
originally drawn and designed by Groxon Hawter, Esq. And it 
is due to justice to say, that it was this gentleman who gave ‘form 
and comeliness’ to the whole system; and up to this time, a0 ma- 
terial alteration has been found necessary in the system, as ar- 
ranged and put in operation by Mr, Hawley. gt 

A new apportionment of school money, graduated by the census 
recently taken, will soon be made out, in conformity to law. 

The representatives of a free state, will always feel the impor- 
tance of fostering primary schools, in a government which is pe- 
culiarly based upon the virtue and intelligence of the great body 
of the people, The common school system embraces in its organi- 
sation about 425,000 children, being more than one-fourth of the 
whole population of the state. There are nearly eight thousand 

~ organised school districts, each of which it is necessary should be 
supplied with an able teacher, in order to give full effect to the sys- 
tem. Some provision which should have a tendency to increase 
‘the number of qualified instructers, would do much towards eleyat- 
ing the character, and extending the usefillness of common schools. 
‘It might be beneficial to offer facilities for the special education of 
common school teachers; and as the districts progress in wealth, 
and the donation of the state is increased, inducements will be fur- 
-nished for a greater number of persons of competent talerits, to ea- 
- gage in the business of teaching, as a profession. 


» 
_ ‘The following papers accompany this report: 
Abst the returns of common schools in the several 
counties, for 1825, Summary of this abstract. School 
the city of New-York, A comparative view of the re 
ols since 1816 inclusive. Common school 
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fund. Amount of local school fund, Lands belonging to the 
school fund.* All which is respectfully submitted, 
A c. FLAGG, Superintendent of Common Schoolt. 


CAPT, FARTRIDGE’S LECTURE, 


[That our ideas of the general value of military science are not 
80 high as those of Capt. Partridge, we freely admit, Many of thut 
geatleman’s thoughts, however, on the*subject of practical educa~ 
ion, are both original and valuable; and that his persevering and 
successful efforts for the improvement of instruction deserve to be re- 
corded in a work such as ours, there can, we think, hig quiestiont] 


‘Tue following paragraphs are extracted from Capt. Partridge’s 
preliminary statements in his ‘Lecture on Education.’ 

I shall define elementary education, in its most perfect state, to be 
the preparing of a youth in the best possible manner for the correct 
discharge of the duties of any station in which he may be placed, 
and consequently, shall consider ax most perfect that system which 
shall be found best calculated to accomplish the object im view. 
‘The system of education adopted in the United States, appears to 
me to be defective in many respects; and— 

ist. It is not sufficiently practical, nor properly adapted to the 
various duties an American citizen may be called upon to discharge. 
‘Those of our youth who are destined for a liberal education, as it 
is called, are usually put, at an early age, to the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages, combining therewith a very slight attention 
to their own language, the elements of arithmetic, &c.; and after 
having devoted several yenrs in this way, they are prepared to be- 
come members of a college or university. 

Here they spend four years for the purpose of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the higher branches of learning; after which, they receive 
their diplomas, and are supposed to be prepared to enter on the 
daties of active life. But, I would ask, is this actually the case? 
Are they prepared in the best possible manner to discharge cor- 
rectly, the duties of any station in which fortune or inclination may 
place them? Have they been instructed in the science of govern- 
ment generally, and more especially in the principles of our excel~ 

® These documents fore a aries of tabular details which would oceapy too 
pameh eonca fa cur regen the extracts eer aaia: menace wera 
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constitotion, and thereby prepared to sit in the legislative 





and confirming and rendering vigorous the constitution, I presume, 
must be evident to the most superficial observer. It is for want of 
this, that so many of our most promising youths lose their health 
by the time they are prepared to enter on the grand theatre of no- 
tive and useful life, and either prematurely a oeiage ovt a 
comparatively useless and miserable existence. at the health of 
the closest applicant may be preseryed, when he is subjected to a 
regular and systematic course of exercises, 1 know, from practical 
experience; and I have no hesitation in asserting, that in nine cases 
out of ten, it is just’ as easy for a youth, however hard he may 
study, to attain the age of manhood, with « firm and vigorous con- 
stitution, capable of enduring exposure, hunger and Sntigue, a8 it is 
to grow up puny and debilitated, incapable of either ly or men- 
tal exertion. 

Sdly. A third defect in our system is, the amount of idle time 
allowed the students; that portion of the day during which we 
actually engaged in study and recitations, under the eye of thei 
instructers, comprises but a small portion of the whole; during the 
remainder, those that are disposed to study, will improve at their 
rooms; while those who are not so disposed, will not only not im- 
prove, but will be very likely to engage in practices inj to 
their constitutions and destructive to their morals. If this vacant 


* ‘The readers of this Journal will have perceived that veveral institutions are 
ow taking active measures for the removal of this ground of complaint. We 
are happy in being able to add to the number the uni at Ci 
‘which has made considerable pr in the establishment of & regular court: 
tate tc oct raion sn Netoast of Os peice ara taceant eee 

ing to Our readers an account of lary: 
ofthe school at Northampton,—Ed, ‘ 
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time could be employed in duties and exercises, which, while they 

‘amuse and improve the mind, would at the same time invigorate 

a a and confirm the constitution, it would certainly be « great 
gained, 

waht, a fourth defeet is, the allowing to students, especially to 
those of the wealthier class, too much money, thereby inducing 
habits of dissipation and oxtravagance, highly injurious to them- 
selves, and also to the seminaries of which they are members, I 
have no hesitation in asserting, that far the greater portion of the 
irregularities and disorderly ings amongst the students of 
our seminaries, may be traced to this fatal cause. Collect togeth- 
er nt any seminary, a large number of youths, of the ages they 
generally are at our institutions, furnish them with money, and al- 
Jow them a portion of idle time ; and it may be viewed as a mira- 
cle, if'a large portion of them do not become corrupt in morals, 
poste instead of going forth into the world to become ornaments in 

society, they rather are prepared to become nuisances to the same. 
There is in this respect, an immense responsibility resting on pa- 
rents and guurdians, as well as on all others having the care and 
instruction of youth, of which it appears to me they are not suili- 
ciently aware, 

Sthly. A fifth defect is the requiring all the students to pursue 
the same course of studies, 

All youth have not the same inclinations, nor the same capaci- 
ties ; one may ee particular inclination and capacity for the 
study. of the classica, but le or none for the mathematics and 
other branches of science ; with another it may be the reverse. 
Now it will be in vain to atterapt making a mathematician of the 
former, or a linguist of the latter. Consequently, all the time that 
is devoted in this manner, will be lost, or something worse than 
lost. Every youth, who has dny capacity or inclination for the ac~ 
quirement of knowledge, will have some favorite studies, in which 
he will be likely to excel. It is certainly then much better that he 
should be permitted to pursue those, than, that by being forced to 
attend to others for which he has an aversion, and in which he 
will never excel, or ever make common proficiency, he should 
finally acquire a dislike to all study. 

6thly. A sixth defect is the recstibing the length of time for 
completing, as it is termed, a course of education. nee 
means, the good scholar is placed nearly on a level with the 

} for whatever may be his exertions, he can gain nothi 
ct to time, and i latter has, in Seo of this, 1 


* ‘That the fifth and rixth sable to all our universities 
and colleges, those of our aware who are acquainted 
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Ha summarily stated what to me bona 
gi in our present system olny eden 

next proceed to point out the ae for the same. 
Esl dsecriidag the. oxpeniaicicn, Re ina Tt Sal 
bs The Soi Saciaine should pein terme 
Ist. anisation 6 
‘Under a military system, subordination be ny are much 
more easily preserved than under an pees enepete a youth 
cat be pred wh the ve prin ad pl Ere 
he becomes, as a matter of course, subordinate, honorable, and 
manly. 

2dly. Military science and instruction should constitute a part 
of the course of education. 

‘The constitution of the United States has invested the military 
defence of the country in the great body of the people. By the 
wise provisions of this instrument, and of the Jaws made in 
ance thereof, every American citizen, from eighteen to forty-five 
years of age, unless specially exempted by law, is liable to be call- 
ed upon for the discharge of military duty—he is a 
citizen soldier, and it appears to me perfectly proper that he 
should be equally prepared by education to di n > 
his duties in either capacity. If we intend to a standing 
army, (that bane of a republic, and engine of oppression in the 
hands of despots,) our militia must be patronised and improved, 
and military information must be disseminated amongst the great 
mass of the people ; when deposited with them, it is in safe hands, 
and will never be exhibited in practice, except in opposition to the 
‘enemies of the country. 

Independently of any connection with the profession of arms, 
or of any of the foregoing considerations, I consider a scientific 
knowledge of the military art, as constituting avery important part 
of the education of every individual engaged in the pursuit of 
useful knowledge, and this for many reasons; viz : 

Ist. It is of great use in the reading of history, both ancient 
and modern, 

A large portion of history is made up of accounts of military 
operations, descriptions of battles, sieges, &c. How, 1 would ask, 
is the reader to understand this part, if he be igaorant of the or 
ganisation of armies, of the various systems of military tactics, of 
the science of fortification, and of the attack and defence of for 
tified places, both in ancient and modern times ? Without such 


with the present regulations of Harvard university, and of several’ ince 
more receat date. Ei. ‘ 
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knowledge it is evident he derives, comparatively but little inform- 
ation from a large portion of what he reads. 

Qd. It is of great importance in the writing of history. I pre~ 
sume it will not be denied, that in order to write well on any sub- 
ject, it must be understood. How, then, can the historian give a 
correct and intelligible account of a campaign, battle, or siege, 
who is not only unacquainted with the principles on which military 
operations are conducted, but is also ignorant of the technical Jan- 
guage necessary for communicating his ideas intelligibly on the 
subject ? This isthe principal reason why, as it appears to me, the 
ancient historians were so much superior to the modern, 
of thoir best historical writers, were military men, Some of 
them accomplished commanders. The account of military ope- 
rations by such writers ax Xenophon, Thucydides, Polybius and 
Cesar, are perfectly clear and intelligible, whereas when attempt- 
ed by the great body of modern historians, the most we can learn 
is, that a fortress was besieged and taken, or that a battle was 
fought and a victory won, but are left in entire ignorance of the 
principles on which the operations were conducted, or of the rea- 
‘sons why the results were as they were. 

Sd. It is essentially necessary for the legislator. 

‘The military defence of our country is doubtless one of the most 
important trusts which is vested by the constitution in the general 
government; and it is a well known fact, that more money is drawn 
from the people and disbursed in the military, than in any other 
department of the government. Now as all must be done under 
the sanction of the law, I would beg leave to inquire, whether it 
be not of the greatest importance, that those who are to make 
such laws should be in every respect well prepared to legislate un- 
derstandingly on the subject ? 

Ath, It is of great use to the traveller. 

Suppose a young man, with the best education he can obtain at 
any of our colleges or universities, were to visit Europe, where 
the military constitutes one of the first classes of the community, 
and where the fortifications constitute the most important appen- 
dages to nearly all the principal cities, how much does he observe, 
which he does not understand! If he attempt a description of the 
cities, he finds himself embarrassed for want of a knowledge, of 
fortification, If he attempt an investigation of the principles and 
organisation of their institutions, or of their governments, he finds 
the military so intorwoven with them all, that they cannot be tho- 
roughly understood without it. In fine, he will return with far less 
informatiog, than withthe aid of x military education he might 
have derived. 


Ist. ‘The: ‘of classical and scientific instruction should be 








render them vigorous and healthy, would also prepare 

coming men of practical science generally, and would further 
confer on them a correct coup dil so essentially necessary for 
‘military ‘and civil engineers, for eurveyors, for travellers, &c., and 
which can never be acquired otherwise than by practice. 

3d. Another portion of their time should be devoted to praetical 

icultural pursuits, gardening, &c. - 

Bits ‘A further Prtioa of tive should be devoted to 

familiar explanatory lectures on the various branches of | 
science, on the principles and practice of agriculture, 

and manufactures, on political economy, on the constitution of the 
United States, and those of the individual States, in which should 
“be pointed out particularly the powers and duties of the ime 
government, and the existing relations between that and the state 
governments, on the science of government generally, In fine, on 
all those branches of knowledge which are to enable 
them to discharge, in the best possible manner, the duties they 
“owe to themselves, to their fellow men, andto their country. 

Sth. ‘To the institution should be attached « range af mechanics! 
shops, where those who possess an aptitude and inclination mi 
occasionally employ a leisure hour in learning the use of tools 
acquiring a knowledge of somo useful mechanic art, 

‘The division of time, each day, I would make ns follows, viz. 

Eight hours to be devoted to study and recitation; eight hours 
allowed for sleep. Three hours for the regular meals, and such 
other necessary personal duties as the student may Two 
hours for the military and other exercises, fencing, 
maining three hours to be devoted, in due proportion, fo 
agricultural and scientific pursuits and duties, and in 
tures on the various subjects before mentioned. 7 

Some of thé most-prominent advantages of the foregoing plan, 
would, in my opinion, be the following, viz. . ad 

Ist. The student would, in the time usually devoted tothe ac 
quirement of elementary education, (say six years) acquire, at 

> 


least as much, and I think I may venture to say more, of book 
knowledge, than he would under the present system. 

2d. In addition to this, he would gos into the world an aecom= 
plished soldier, a scientific and practical agriculturist, an expert 
-mechanician, an intelligent merchant, a political economist, legis= 
lator, and statesman. In fine, he could biveerraatg placed in any 
- situation, the duties of which he would not be prepared to dis- 
Se honor to himself, and advantage to his fellow citizens 


his country. 

3d. In addition to thé foregoing, he would grow up with habits 
of industry, economy aad morality, and, what is of Ute law ips 
tance, a firm and vigorous constitution ; with a heal to conceive 
and an arth to execute—he would emphatically possews a sound 
mind in a sound body. 


THOUGHTS ON THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES, (Concluced,) 
Dowcstie education and maternal influence. 


Domestic education has great power inthe establishment of those 
habits which ultimately stamp the character for good or evil, Un- 


der its jurisdiction, the Protean forms of solfishacay are best detect « 


otand eae It is inseparable from the well. of woman, 
that she be disinterested, In the height of youth and > she 
Deore bep y bat atine will:come for néctar 
ambrosia to yield to the food of mortals. Then the essence 
of her happiness will be found to consist in imparting it. If ahe 
seek to intrench herself in solitary indifference, her native depen- 
denee comes over her from sources where it is least |, con~ 
Vineing her that the true excellence of her nature isto confer, ra- 
s When we recollect that her pre- 
scribed sphere mingles with its purest brightness seasons of 
endurance, anxieties which no ctlae bat tam pac cl Va hd 
rows for which earth has no remedy, we would earnestly incite 
those who gird her for the warfare of life, to confirm habits of forti- 
tude, self-renuncintion, and calm reliance on an Invisible Supporter, 
“We are not willing to dixmisa this subject without indulging a 
fow thoughts on maternal influence. Its agency, in the culture of 
the affections, those springs which put-in. motion the human ma- 
chine, has been long conceded. it might also bear directly 
the developement of intellect, and the growth of the stermer 
of manhood, is proved by the obligations of the great Bacon 
fo his studious mother, and the Fg cose indebtedness of 
Vou. 1, 
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Washington, to the decision, to the almost Lacedemonian one 
of his maternal guide. ‘Che immense force of jirst 
onthe side of the mother, .An engine of uncomputed power 
committed to her hand. If she fix her ier uu toh 
‘may not like Archimedes aspire to move the 
to raise one of the habitants of earth to 
arise from delay in the commencement of her | 
as from doing too little, or too much, after'she has 
work. As there is a medium in chemistry between the exhausted 
receiver, and the compound blow-pipe, so in early education the 
inertiess which undertakes nothing, and the impatience which at- 
tempts all things at once, may be equally indiscreet and fatal. 

‘The mental fountain is unsealed to the eye of a mother, ere it 
has chosen a channel, or breathed a inurmar. She may tinge 
with sweetness or bitterness, the whole stream of future life. Other 
teachers have to contend with unhappy combinations of ideas, she 
rules the simple and plastic elements. Of her, we may say, she 
hath ‘ entered into the ines of snow, and seen the treasures 
of the hail.” In the field, she is a privileged Inborer, Ere 
the dews of morning begin to exhale, she is there. She breaks up 
a soil which the root of error and the thorns-of prejudice have not 
pre-occupied. She plants germs whose fruit is for eternity. While 
she feels that she is required to educate not merely a virtuous 
member of society, but a christian, an angel, a servant of the Most 
High, how does 20 holy a charge quicken piety, by teaching the 
heart its own insufficiency 

‘The soul of her infant is uncovered before her. She knows that 
the images which she enshrines in that unpollated sanctuary must 
tise before her at the bar of doom. Trembling at such tremendous 
responsibility, she teaches the little being, whose life is her dearest 
éare, of the God who made him; and who can measure the extent 
of « mother’s lessons of piety, unless his hand might remove the 
veil which divides terrestrial from celestial things ? 

“When I was a little child, said a good man, my mother used to 
bid me kneel beside her, and place her hand upon my head, while 

ihe prayed. Ere I was old enough to know her worth, she died, and 

was left too much to my own guidance. Like others, ¥ was in- 

assions, but often felt lees ‘checked, and as it were 


I travelled i in for n la 

But when I would have yi pro 

and I was saved. Tasca tase de aaa as in the days of 
Ez happy infancy, and s sometimes there came with it a voice, in my 
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M. M.A, JULLIEN’S QUESTIONS ON COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. 


A. ras ban foryed suit a French pamphlet under the follow- 
ing ti 
Big! spe Vues Préliminaires Wun owerage sur L? ‘Education 


Beste $e. 
10 nuthor M. M.A, Jullien of Paris, holds a distinguished rank 
among the literary and scientific men of his country. He has de- 
‘voted a more persevering and systematic attention tothe subject of 
education, than perhaps any other individual of our day. The sub- 
stance of his pamphlet which we have mentioned above, has ap- 
peared in the Jourant D’ Education, « work published under the nus~ 
pices of the Paris Society for the Improvement of Elementary In- 
struction.* 

‘The author's object in the pamphlet from which the following exe 
tracts are made, isto present n preliminary sketch of a great work, 

i to embrace a comparative view of the actual state of ed- 
ucation throughout Europe, He commences by expressing a well 
founded regret that there is a great want of connection, harmony, 
and proportion, in the grand departments of physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual education, as hitherto conducted. He then suggests the 


advantages likely to arise from a work which might offer the results, 


of a diligent and thorough investigation of the present state of the 

_ various establishments for education in Europe—whether elemen- 
tary and common, secondary and classical, superior and scientific, 
or special, Of this classification the first branch corresponds to our 
common schools, the second to academies, and other preparatory 
seminaries, the third to colleges, the fourth to professional institu. 
tions. 


The schools of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg are mentioned with 
commendation, as auspicious to improvement, also the polytechnic 
school of Paris, and the Lancasterian schools in England. 

‘The attention of the sovereigns of Europe is invited to the for- 
mation of a special Commission of Education, to be composed of a 

might chuse corresponding members at a dis- 
great work of compiling an account of the 


Tlie ou , further, the establishment of a Normal In- 
stitute of Education, for the instruction of teachers, under the most 
favorable circumstances for personal and professional itprovement. 

He recommends a Bulletin or Journal of Education, arranged 


* Por an account of this soclety eee intelligence Nos, 1 and 2 of this Journal, 


a. 
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_of particular societies, or of revenues arising 
“ge arte ids ae yw ty 
5. What are the buildings appropriated to 
onthe specks, conn, alsa adapted to object? 
¢ places where children are brought ap during their 
Cade until bioase ea int Goggin tha, Jonalt 
— tepemectigt at tales eae) 
{ 6, What are the circles which these schools embrace—a town 
‘or any part of a town, «paris, borough avilage, or 600 or 


7. In what proportion is the number of these schools to the 
town, circle, district, ke. in which’ they are established, and to 
the whole number of children who attend them? 

8. Are thore distinct schools for children whose are of 
different religious communions; and what is the be- 
tween the schools of each communion? 

9. If there are distinct schools for children Of diferent religious 
communions, what difference Geta Lor os apie these 
schools in regard to their origin foundati paves 
and their maintenance, material, (of which the 
structed) site, ‘adminitralion, and expenses, Humber of pupile pro- 
portioned to that of the inhabitants professing the same ly 
aholesp i coesrnetenn Jas tetans ead eestmmcs oe aalooaaaie- 
ternal discipline, and external superintendence. 

10. Are the schools gratuitous or not, or what is the monthly or 
yearly sum paid for each child? 

11, What are the terms of admission to the primary schools? 

12. Do all the parents send their children to these schools, and 
Scere ia Sg Seine eran, 94 ein 
ulations to send th 

Primary Tnstructert. 


iia Nye tance are taka to form good instructers of primary 


Mu, aa are the conditions of age, country, saligon, morality, 
“lion, are required for such employment? 
5. and by what patties ox apne Grin Rat 
re the nominations made? 
Pathe number of instructers in the town, circle, dis- 


sie. 
proportion is the number of these instructers to the 
Ear ks tans he? 
oes In what proportion to the total number of pupils, and to 
the pupils in each school? 
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30, What are their habitual relations with the of their pu- 
pils with the magistrates of their town, with the of religion? 


Pupils. 
Si. Wali ihe mumerof is pape tl halriaer mod ae 
- district, &e’ 
$2, What is the proportion of ie wie ae ee 
to that of the population of the district, Xe. 

33, What number of pupils is under the charge | of the same in- 
structer? ‘ 
4, Atwhat age are children admitted to the primary schools? 

35, Are children of both sexes admitted into the same school, 
and till what age? 

36. Do children undergo, on their entering the primary school, 
and during their elementary course, examinations suited to 
an estimition of the developement of their faculties, and the pro- 
gress of their instruction. How do these examinations take place? 

37. Is care taken to divide the children of the same school into 
several classes or sections, and on what basis is this division deter- 
mined? 

38. Are arrangements made which permit the children to aid 
themselves, and instruct themselves mutually? 

39. How much time is employed wth an’ ordioary eal edie: 
der him familiar with the elements of reading, writing, and caleula= 
tion? 

40. At what age do children leave the primary schools? 


* Education Physical and Gymnastic. 

41. For how long a time are infants in general nursed in the 
country—in the city? 

4% What kind of nourishment is given to some infants instead 
of the milk of their mothers, and what effects do these aliments pro- 
dace on the health of children? 

43. Do the wealthier citizens commit their infants to nurses or do 
the mothers themselves attend to the office of 

44, How are infants nourished after being weaned? ‘Till what 
age are they higdered from eating meat, and drinking wine? 

45. What clothing is used for infunts¢ 

46. Is it customary to clothe infants slightly, in all seasons; or 
are they kept warmly clad? 

47. How many hours are children permitted to sleep, till they 
have attained the age of six or eight years; and how are the hours 
of repose distributed? 

48. Are the beds of children hard, in order to invigorate their 
bodies, or are they soft; and of what are they ordinarily composed? 





vg aro fertijingshildven by 
a roe and to colt aby eng them 


anc mane iho angi 
a ce car ee rts? 
65. By what creche are chien, tendered age? Ave they 
Wee bois baa 
ty eget hath cold water—lke ot tro 
ii pebaibane ® 


67. Are they t jee me ? What precautions 
ang age 


are used to 
What gre the r of hyp bs = 
ba, are the rulea iene pro- 
motion of health) geuerally ‘ee ae h 
+ 60, Arethe children generally healthy, strong, and robust? 
61, What are the ul yan de children? 


Yoars of age: 
(Well educated and experienced physiciang, and 
istrates, are referfed to as proper persons from 
answers to most of the preceding questions.) 


‘The author of thi pamphlet from which we have, ee... the 
anticipate for his work a wider sphere 

find in Europe, But there seems to 

be anette 4 efforts should not extend their influence 
lof his questions, will, we think, do 

c me Heal pepe GPE in a foe 
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Public Exeinations in the English Universitiesy See No, 6. 
(Continued from p. 374.) 
i ‘Translations from Latin prose and poetry into Engi 


.—Quod ubi egressus Scipio in tumulum, ete, 
is Epist. |. 18—Simal sbestts Glens tuo ee 
Pow Suiee 161— 


Dave, cito, boc eredas. jubeo, finire dolores 
Preteritos meditor, etc. 
i, B— 
juvit te cena beati, etc. T'aciti Hist. iii, 71, 72—Vix 
dum regresso in Capitoliun, tes 


Tl, Greek Prose, to be translated into 
Deinosthenes, igi ver iv aay haa shaw 
reste «rom aX Nel ame vi, nih p38 Den 
ee TAs latom. ei, tom. iil 
Fi ath Soa oe pasrndeti a ght Hero = rid 
Pariis me FAs Ete. 1ib, ix. 
x td Demosth, dé Rhodionwm | 
ser d Thueyd. di, Te ceh oben 
packets tie Uae Ae ahors a nal Fa Weim, Me Fe Ae 
tum, Reiske, tom. v, 506—IvrSsvomas 2's 
Plaion. P Cy 29—T} ony rabran citrus izdrewr, we tay 
ILI. Greek Poetry, to be translated into English and Latin 
prose and verse: 
Aristoph. Acharnenses, ¥. 509 to 550— 
“Bynes pied wiv Amerduiparions opidga, x. 7. d. 
to be translated into English. 
Euripid. Bae ¥. 370 to 430— 
(“Orin sebere Sear, xe. Ae 
tranalated os. literal English; also into Latin verse-—Give the 
| names of the verses. 
Sophochis T'rachinie, v. 469 to 529— 
Moya te eSines & Korgic bepigeran, 2. 7. Ae » 
to be translated into English prose ; also into Latin Lyric verse. 
Pindar: Olymp. vii, 1 to 31— 
Dladar os ai ti a— 
Qnuds deme yuigds tad, x. te De 
& 





410 


to be translated literally into English ; also into Latin Lyric verse, 

Apollon, Rhod. Argonaut. iv, 350 to 393— 

*BSe te ol fearta, ws 4s A 

to be translated into English. Quote such in Virgil, as appear 
to be imitations of the ¥ Aisa paleages of Hiner end Ewéspecee ; 
to which it bears a resemblance. 

Eschyli Agamem. v. 226 to 255— 

“Berri Feontyens Wo raieedver, we ts De 

to be translated into English prose and into Latin verse. Quote the 
pasjage of Lucretius which appears to be imitated from the above. 

Aristoph, Theamoph. v. 1136 to 1165— 

Nidarade rir Dirdrgager Ipal, mr A. 

to be translated into English verse, Mention the metres of the different 
verses, 

Theoeritus. Tdyl, xxvi— 

= : Raph cen iarsya cmc 
to be translated into Engli ind with i 
Sareea ee 

Homer, Odys. viii, 166 to 185. 

Tor & hg Swidens idin xeecigy weriue'ris “Odsereis, x. ¥. do 

to be translated into English verse. 


tani English Poetry and Prose, to be translated into Greek and 
in: 


Milton's Paradise Lost, Book 1X, 385 to 411— 


‘Thus saying, from ber husband's hand her hand 
Soft she withdrew, &c. 


to be translated into Latin hexameters. 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV, Part 1,23 lines— 
The on okid tease ot youre ieee &e 
to be translated in Greek lambics. 
Mitford's History of Greece— 
Pericles confirmed his authority principally by that great instrument 
for the management of a people, his eloquence, &c. 
to be translated into Greek, 
Milton's Comus v. 213 to 243— 
© welcome, pure-ey*d Faith, whiteshanded Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, &c. ', 
to be translated into Greek ; the blank verse, into lambics ; the song, 
into Anapwsts. 
Hume's Ri HI; 
sca at ld = extract from— 
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The tari ls tek ee ee 
Dryden's grounds of eriticism in tragedy—to be ee eee 
am Temple's Essay on Poetry; an extract from— The more 
nd natural source of poetry’ &c. to be translated into Greek, 
Gray's Letters —x: be translated into Latin. 
Milton's Sampson Agonistes v. 164 to 193— 
Chorus, © Mirror of our fickle state, &c. 
to be translated into the language of Greek tragedy ; partly into Ana- 
‘pestics and partly Lambics, ene alk 
Gray's Stanzas to Richard Bentley— 
\ Io silent gnze the tuneful choir among, &c. 
to be translated into Latin elegiac verse. 
Bentley’s dissertation on, Phalaris—Extract—to be translated into 
Greek. 


Shakspeare. Romeo and Tuliét, Act, 11, Scene V1. 
Friar. So smile the heavens upon this holy act, &, 
to be translated into Greek Tragic lambies. 


R. Porson. phere Hales! Loe = not be im- 
per to say a word of the excellences and defects of Aristophanes 
. to be translated into Greek. 


___V, Exercises of turning different dialects into each other, bev 


Aristoph. = cape ¥. 1207 to 1822— 


strana ant igandy icaresa Mite, 
Abeaina, getty dislres Ts As 


to he turned into Attic Greek. Qinte passages of the Tragodians 
which are imitated in any of the preceding extracts from Arisophanes. 


VI. Miscellaneous Questions; of which we select examples from 
various parts of the work; 1. Grecian History, &c. 


* Mention the principal colonies which at different times settled in 
Greece ; with the names of their leaders, the probable dates of the 
dynasties founded by each. 

“Give the circumstances of the dates of the following events, as 
related by Thucydides. 1. The sions of Platwm. 2. The expedition 
of Brasidasto Thrace. 3, The defeats of the Athenians ee Anegane, 

* Give the dates an the situations of the following battles— 
bra, Lados, Artemisium. Platire, areal, Nein Arginusm, Soe 

s Cunaxa, Cnidos, Coronea, Lew ar ge ‘igre Tssus, Arbela, 


Who he the commanders on 
each side, and what the an of fe ge — 





7 
“Give some account of the rise and pence ofthe mal poet of 
the Greeks, mentioning the different states which at different pe 
were myth What was the mode of aie sri the 
age of Thucydides f a 

‘What changes took inthe Athenian 
os see nee | immediately after it? Mention the causes and 

incipal actors in each, pa / 

rl tied in Tey wae the nal events of the wars 
carried on by Philip of against the eer aan stale. 

© What were the distinguishing names and of the Athenian 
Archons? The constitution and authority of the Bests and the "Exermri? 
‘What changes were at different times made in the government of the 
Mtbet ae ipal authorites in the Spartan 1 

S were inci: i t 
and bowmere they’ belincadt How do the Grecian Ltotlans difer 
in their accounts of this matter ? , 

« Enumerate the different political leaders, who in succession pos- 
sessed the principal influence at Athens, from Solon to Demosthenes; 
briefly notice some particular causes of the celebrity of each. Give 
alto the Olympiad and the year in which each died. 

* Of what nature was the government of Thebes, and what changes 
did it experience ? - 

* What was the condition of the Grecian states, when the Romans 
first carried their arms thither? Give the dates of the events which led 
to the final conquest of Greece. 

‘Enumerate the principal events which took place in Greece, be- 
tween the Peloponnesian and the Phocian wars, with their dates in 
Se ad and the principal actors in each. 

* What are the different Greek historians from whom we derive our 
knowledge of Grecian Affairs, from the earliest times to the death of 
Alexander? What are the limits 6f the history of each ? 

* What period does the history of Herodotus embrace ? What arc 
the different wars and revolutions which it relates? Mention some of 
the principal digressions, 

*Mention the most important occurrences which distinguished the 
reigns of the five first Monarchs of the Persian Empire; giving the 
date of each. 

« By what events did Cyrus become master of the empire of Asia? 
Give the dates of each of the Persian Monarchs bis successors ; and 
mention the leading events which took place in Greece during the 
reign of each. 

* What were in succession the predominant Empires in Asia, from 
the first Assyrian Empire to that of the Parthians? Mention the events 
vue occasioned the power to change hands; and the founder of each 

lynasty. - 

* Give some account of the following places at Athens, and the 

origin of their names Kepawetxes, Avecier, Axadyuie (quote instances 
from Greek and Latin poets (o prove that its peoultina is always long, 


a 


— 





——axpept the later Latin poets.) a 
pa “Where, wheo, and pagal par at 
Give the names and order of the Attic months, and the mode of 
reckoning the days in a month, Explain the term ins: 


2, Roman History, &c. &e. 


_ * What were the principal successes by which the Romans became 
masters of ltaly ? 

Mention the mest remarkable particulars in the life of Hannibal, 
with the date of each. What is the character given of him by Roman 
writers, and to what objecti le 

* Enumerate the different civil warg which took ‘pees in Italy, 
‘Marius to Augustus ; mentioning the duration of each, their objects and 
their leaders, : 

‘What were the limits of the Roman Empire at the death of Au- 
gustus ? What accessions did it receive under his successors ? 

* Give some account of the first settlers in Italy, th es, origin, 
and language ; and mention the original sources of the Latin las te 

‘Enumerate the principal events which took place in the Roman 
state from the endof the third Punic war to the death of Julius Cwsar, 
with their dates. 

«Mention the leading events of the civil convulsion between the two 
parties of Sylla and Marius. What appear to have been their subse- 
quent effects on the Roman government and people ? 

‘What were the different revolutions and convulsions in the Roman 


state daring the period of Cicero's life ? What part did Cicero take in 
each? and in what respects is his conduct ensurable ? 
* What were the numbers of the following officers at different pe- 
riods of the ape r—Prvtors Adiles, Tribunes, Questors ? jat 
ul 


was the mode of their election ? At what age could each office be held, 
and what were the particular duties ? * 

* Explain the nature of the Agrarian laws proposed at Rome, At 
what periods, and under whose auspices were they brought forward 
and what were the consequences ? . 

«What was the con: jon of the Roman legion in the time of 
Scipio Africanus; its divisions, commanders, and numbers.” 

3. Chronology : 

* Of what nature are the authorities on which the common sys- 
tem of Grecian Chronology rests? What are the principles on 
which Sir Isaac Newton founded his Chronology of ancient Gre- 
cian History? Mention some instances of the different dates given 
to the same events, according to the two systems. 

‘In what epochs do they coincide?” 


4. Literary History and Criticism; 
* At what period do the poems of Homor appear to have been col- 





ters? Mlustrate your opinion by 4 sete Apo, 280 
is there for supposing that the art ed in bis time? 
_ Mention in chi sepeiges. irth-places of the 
most celebrated Greek Lyric Poets. Mention the diferent species of 
‘verse to which they gave their names; giving am instance of each, 
and of its Ce el on Ft Telit Sees nd PE Whst 

ing originate Greeks 
ied Herodotus? ovice Salen of each 
ees cts of which he treated.’ 

logical order, some of the | Comic 
r to bave been the merits 

from their remaining | and 


are the particular excellences fo fhe’ style of Plato, men- 
‘ A fies aol the antiquity of Homer's can 
“What a 
‘be drawn from the versil nat dare Wo to thle pro- 
bable that the [iad and Odyssey are the pi Ecieng of dltarent per 
= sons? Are there any parts of either poem which you assign to a 
Ler 
“Sule the and the countries in which each of the following 
Greek authors rished ; exe Stesichorus, Sophron, TI 


tus, Aristotle, Callimachus, L; ‘cophron, ao mentioning 
markable incidents you recollect in the lives of each. 

* What parts of the writings commonly attributed to Euripides are 
spurious.’ 


5, The Drama and Dramatic Composition. 


‘Who was the inventor of the Satyric Drama? What are the 
characteristics in which i rs from Tragedy and 2 Which 
he this species of composition? . . « 
the three ages of Greek Come- 


d of the remaining plays of Avistopha- 
does that citar appear to have been? 


ice in the government of "Athens Pte 
write ; and b how were bis productions 


from the Ranw of Aristophanes, 
“3 of the gr ‘Escbylus and Eur 
neces, in eeeartcing tragedies. 





“At what festivals and in what parts of tho year were the dramatic 
represented 1? 

‘Mention distinctly i Nara tules and licenses adopted by 
the Tragedians in their lambic Trochaic and Arapistic verses, Quote 
instances in illustration of each, . « + 

“What other kinds of metre are found in regular systems in the 
remainingplays? . . . 

‘In what particulars does the versification of Homer differ from — 
that of other beroic Poets? Mention some peculiarities of Homeric 
dialect and Homeric syntax. Give different instances of the Digam- 
mas By what other poets was this consonant used?" . . 

N. B. th this as well as the preceding questions support your as- 
sertions by quotations. 

“What are the casuras in the Jambic, Trochaic and Anapwstie 
parm the Tragedians? What rules’relating (o them were cone 
reat what generally observed? In what metres is the evmprle 


6. Rhetoric and Oratory, 


* Arrange in chronological order the public orations of Demosthe- 
‘nes ; and mention the occasion on which each was delivered. 

«What were the several tions and, measures of Philip of 
Macedon against the Grecian States, which, called forth the orations 
of Demosthenes, now extant, against him or in any way relating to 
him? Enumerate these orations, with theic. respective dates and 


particular objects... 


* Who were the principal orators conte: Demosthenes, 
and what their feesrom arte v ae 


7. Jurispradence, Ke. 
* Explain and distinguish the following terms : rises, Yr Qirpun, iepes 
—nareyagint, Ginn, peat, siewyytiiee, iedugss—ieedeP iC, dbenbaiGerta 


ae mapar, Bieber vinar—irougyiai—ilePogad-—remgeg ziei— arti dore— 
arinia? 


§ eleva, ir 


8, Philosophy. 

* From what sects does Histo spo loybe drawn the tenets of 
his philosophy ? Mention traces of each observable in his writings. 
Into what sects did his successors divide themselves; and how are 


they distinguished by Cicero 


9. Greek language and grammar. 


“What relation bad the Attic dialect to the Tonic? And what 
Tonic words are found in the Attic poets? 
* What Ionic and Doric forms are found in the Tragic Dialogue? 
7 





‘In riot perts of Ghee and its depe 
Tonic, pain lel “ap eypicacrat 
epuatva woods shar, fon ry 

“Give a short account of the 


of Pindar and that of the Bucolic poets. 
jive some instances of the pecul prs ugicaton of middle 
How far ean the mide deemed a distinct ue peste! 
jain the error of Grammarians which led them to assign a 
Soma picket 
bi. jate into accents 
‘on the words: Thaeie Gee . 2 
fe 


10, Latin Laiiguagé. A 

«Trace the ‘tigii(UF the Latin lan from the MBolic or oldest 
dialect of the Greek ; and show ia Tiserablence beet gland 
ticular classes of words in the two languages, 

instances of the changes pala bree nia shar in acti 

Lyric metres which he borrowed from the 

‘Who are the Greek poets, besides Homer, from whom Mila 
borrowed ? Quote instances of his evident imitations of each.” 


Such is the discipline, such are the tasks required ee 
dents at this celebrated English university! In the 
of which, too, ‘they are allowed only pen, ink, ond poems poa te 
limited period of two or three hours or more, 
length ay difficulty of the task.” At the period when peed 
at our own Cambridge, (we do not pretend to speak of its, Bees 
improved state,) the very idea of performing such exercises would 
have petrified both student and instructer, 

We might have extended these extracts from the works of Pro- 
fessor Monk much farther, if we had not been apprehensive of 
wearying the reader. Some persons may, perhaps, think that we 
have already gone beyond What was necessary. But in a question 





he 


lations, 80 in the most 


perks; apesably to be slttoect of tat ap 
mi lars; ly to the sentiment i 
“tical and admirable writer'on education, Quintilian—Fad ole " 
illa, quie si negligas, non sit majoribus locus, demittere me non 
c In the present instance, too, we have flattered our= 
many of our young readers, whose education is not _ 
yet completed, would take a lively interest in aceing specimens of 
the exercises and modes of study prescribed to those of their 
age in that nation, which speaks the same language with 
selves, and whose literature is oura. . ss 
In order, however, to complete our view of the literary discipli 
of the English universities, it is proper for us to add some y 
remarks, relative to the manner of conducting the u of 
the students, including those which take place annually, or ry 
during the college course, and those which are preparatory to giv~ 
ing degrees. On the former, Mr. Wainewright observes— 


‘In describing the incentives to the cultivation of general litera- 
ture, it is perbaps impossible to mention any thing more conducive to 
this great object, than a regulation which has been for many years 
adopted by several of our collegiate bodies; nor need I apprehend 
any inclination fo dispute the truth of this assertion, when I name the 
oles inations, which owe their introduction into this place of 
education to Dr. Powell, formerly master of St. John's College. The 
students are examined once, and in some instances twice, every year, 
in the balls of their respective colleges, not only in classical and 
mathematical learning, but on various points of history, geography, 

iquities. At the termination, a list is formed of 

passed this literary trial, in which the names are arrang- 

ling to their comparative merit, and rewards are allotted to 

those individaals who compose the two first classes. Many, to whom 
the acquisition of fame bas no charms, and who are content * to keep 
the noiseless tenor of their way,’ may elude the severity of the gen- 
etal or university examinations, as well as some share of the oppro- 
brium inseparably attached to ignorance and stupidity, by an open 
avowal of their aversion to the branches of science particularly ap- 
to those occasions, and their total indifference to the at- 

tainment of distinction. But in these more private examinations, the 
number of candidates being smaller, and the contest lying between 
those who daily azsociate with each other, the abilities of each can- 


* Quintil. Instit, peoaem. 
_ vou, 53 
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on the first Monday in Lent term, contiques with 
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re ciel excess 88 
‘Bat it is chiefly to the severe examin 


Sobel vis te seesaw pean os 


cupies the space of three years. In the month of Ji 


- 
“ft is required by the statutes, that every at he first 
degree in arts have resided in the university the 

‘of nine terms ; which, unless interrupted by casual circ er 
successive year, all who have completed this | , and 










fer degree 
Te ee takes place in the Senate house ; and 


mission for The candidates, it should be obs 8 pre- 
ak divi iWoaceses class consisting of those y tee 
ficiency appears to be nearly upon an equality, as far as can be as 
certained their former disy ions in the 

* There are three orders of distinction, 1 held out to 
‘the ambition of these literary competitors, and in each of these divie 
sions or orders are contained from fourteen to eighteen individuals, 
though they are not restricted to any precise php nor cam any 
thing be better regulated for the excitement of emulat d 

seralopemant of the mental powers. The examiners prin- 
cipally consist.of those Masters of Arts who have presided at the dis- 
putations in the schools, and who at the same time are most distin- 
guished by their experience as preceptors, by their attainments in 
science, and by their acknowledged impartiality of conduct ; and so 
scrupulously attentive are they to the duties of their arduous and in 
many respects, ungrateful office, that it rarely or never happens that 
any real objection can be discovered to their decisions in estimating 
‘the comparative merits of the numerous rivals for pre-eminence. 

* Four days are appropriated to questions and problems in natural 
philosophy and the various branches of mathematical science, com- 
mencing #0 low as with examples in vulgar and decimal fractions, and 
the elements of Euclid, and at length extending to the most difficult’ 
parts of Newton's Principia, Cotes’s Harmonia. tomes the ana 
et works of Dr, Waring, and to the more intricate propositions of 
the Fluxionary Calculus, The remaining day out of the five, which 
in point of order is the fourth, is occupied by examinations in moral 
and political philosophy, natural theology, logic, and metaphysics, 

“One very excellent regulation takes place in these exami 


to which Ihave already adverted, and which f cannot but -* 
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i many respects superior to the mode adopted by the sister univer- 
sity; and that is, that every answer is required to be given in platy 
unperplexed writing, even in thase cases which admit of oral explana- 
tion. Thix method, while it removes the perpetual obstacle arisii 
from embarrassment, is certainly conducive toa greater degree ol 
accuracy, and at the same time creates no impediment to that readi- 
ness of reply, which, though it is in many cases an indication of quick= 
ness of mind, is frequently nothing more than the result of undeyie 
ating application. ‘To whichever plan the preference be given, it is 
obvious that he who answers with precision the greatest aumber of 
questions in the same portion of time, must be entitled to the honor- 
able distinction of precedence. These written replies are respective- 
ly subscribed with the writer's name, and at the close of each day, 

y are submitted to the careful perusal of the examivers, who keep 
an accurate register of the labors of the several candidates, accompa+ 
nied with their appropriate marks of merit. At the conclusion of the 
fifth day, aller 4 joborious investigation of the accumulated papers, 
tue arbiters complete their Gnal adjudication; on the followiag day « 
list of the Aonorati ts publicly affixed in the Senate House and the 
scene terminates with the ceremony of admission to the first degree 
of Bachelor of arts. 

*L should also mention,’ says our author in a note, ‘that at the 
commencement of the last day of examination, ai if jon 
or bracketing ag it is here termed, is made of the different candidates, 
as it bus now become more easy to fix upon those who are 
of nearly equal merit. ‘This new arrangement, of course, brings the 
matter within a narrower compass, and adds fresh vigor (o the contest, 
which is sow to decide the final situation of each individual. The 
point of difference is sometimes so imperceptible that two antagonists 
are opposed to each other in-a separate bracket, and itis not ull af. 
fer nepested trials, that any superiority can be discovered in either 
party. 


esate Hise called the Sender Wrengiery Ste wid 
iF to 1 ation i. 

trbe Glow nex inthe same dvion nr repectiely 

e, Weamgler, loa sails manner they ho compose 

are designated second, third, Kee. 

individanls of the last bedert Cosleh 


emphatics 


are 
Its 
two separate lists, 
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‘Constant admonition, the consciousness of an overseeing eye, 
the fear of reproof, and the bope of praise, are of service, sre even 
necessary, to overcome the desultory habits of youth, to cheek its 
wanderings, to fix its resolutions, and keep it to ils purp ‘These 


* bowever are secondary and incidental powers; serve to refit 


and keep the machinery in order ; but the great » which moves 
and invigorates the whole, is emulation. » 

“According to the last regulations, the university bouors are ob- 
tained in the following manner. 

* When the student is about two years standing, he is toa 
public examination, which admits bim, not to pgp reas chelor 
of Arts, but to that intermediate step, which still us its old title of 

Generalis, The old exercise was a logical disputation in ibe 
public schools on three philosophical questions, which bad long dwin- 
dled into an insignificant form, before the present exercise was suUstir 
tuted in its room. At this previous examination be is expected to 
construe accurately some one Greek and one Latin book at least : 
most difficult works are not required or encouraged, as there is 20 
competition between the candidates, and an accurale grammatical ac- 
quaintance with the structure of the two languages is point 
pane into. Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, mires” Enripides, 

Demosthenes, among the Greeks, and Virgil, Horace, 
Livy, and Cicero among the Latins, are the most usual books, Be- 
sides this, he is examined in some compendiuth of logic, (generall 
Aldrich’s,) and in Euclid's elements of geometry. It is not 
reputable for a candidate to have omitted either of these branches, 
but one of them is absolutely required i 
to trfmslate 9 passage from some English author into Latin. iis 
done in public. Eight candidates may be examined in one day, who 
are all present during the whole time; and there is coms ane 
merous attendance of junior students, Indeed there must of meces- 
sity be an audience, because every candidate is bound to attend one 
examination before he is examined himself, The number 
far exceeds what the statute requires, and the school is ol 
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in the schools, and in the presence of the Vice-Chancellor, the Proctors and other 
officers of the University. One of these lists contains the names of the Wrangler 
and Senior Optimes, and the other, those of the Junior Optimes ; and they are 
rerpectively dist by the titles of the,frst and seeond Tripos.? 


ET 


full. ‘Ths exanlocrniant dtpeleieebie, saeliniaepaiel bye 
university, and sworn to the faithful performance of their duty, 

‘If the student fails on this occasion, it ub silentio, He 
does not receive his curtificate at the close of the day; and he may 

ma baceel again ie oat term, F 

* After baving passed this examination, bis studies are directed 
more steadily tobe other, where the honor be acquires will depend en- 
tirely on his own exertions. He cannot present himself till after the 
third year is completed, and it is common to defer it till the end of the 
fourth year. He is then examined first in the rudiments of re! : 
a passage in the Greek ‘Testament is given him to construe, and he is 
tried, by questions arising out of it, whether he has a proper view of 
the Christian scheme, and of the outline of sacred history, He is ex- 
pecied to give some account of the evidences of Christianityyand to 
thow by bis answers that he is acquainted with the thirty nine articles 
and bas read attentively some commentary upon them. is examined 
again in logic, the hte being chiefly to see that be hos just and firm 
conceptions of its leading principles ; and, on this occasion, selections 
from the Organon are ollen introduced. 

* The examination then proceeds to rhetoric and ethics, U; 
these subjects the celebrated treatises of Aristotle are chiefly 
whoever is master of them knows what an exercise of 
acquire a thorough insight into the argument, and what 

line the student must have undergone who has accomplished this point, 
he accurate method observed in each treatise renders it not a per+ 
plesiae, but. ssately an arduous task: the precision of the language, 
close connection of the reasoning, enlarged philosopbi 
views, and the immense store of principles and maxims which 
contain, point them out as the best calculated perhaps of any sin, 
works for bringing into play all the energies of the intellect, aud 
trying, not merely the diligence of the scholar, but the habit of dis- 
crimination which he has formed, the general accuracy of his thoughts, 
and the force and vigor of his mind. IV it be at all of use to divide, 
to distinguish, and to define, to study clear arrangements and order, 
to discern connection, and to comprebend a plan composed of 
widely-separated parts, hardly any works can be named, 60 wi 
adapted to all these purposes. To these is oflen added, at the op+ 
tion of the student, the treatise on politics, which is in fact a continu. 
ation and completion of the ethical system. 

I * Besides these treatises of Aristotle, Quintilianas belonging to rhet- 
oric, and the philosophical works of Cicero, ally that De Of- 
ficlis, as belonging to ethics, are admitted. And the last, as being of 
easier attainment, are of course the choice of many candidates, 
neither of them are strictly indispensable, 

* At this examination the student presents what number of classical 
authors be pleases, provided they be no less than three, and those of 
the bigher order, freluding both Ianguages. [tis pot unusual for 
‘hose who aim at the highest honors to mention Homer, Pindar, one, 
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Jor three of the Greek ’ 
remeron npr aes 
also feesores secctets ante Liocpegt tiles of re bas. 
Of Latin authors, ts Augustan » Tack 
tus, Cicero, Juvenal, and acest are the saben books 
that be names, oe el eet aaa And 
although great is to an enlarged range, a 


per, while other things are going on. And in this wanner also the 
candidate's knowledge of Latinity is tried. 

* Plte examiners are sworn officers, appointed for two years; they 
are four in number, and must all be present, unless prevented by 
sickness or some very urgent cause. 

“It will be evident from the statement here given, that the students 
are prepared to pass this examination, not by solemn public lectures, 
delivered to a pumerous class from a professor's chair, but by private 
study in their respective colleges.” 


‘men in our own universities, who are ambitious that their own 
country shall not be excelled, either in science or liter; by 
any nation on the globe. And if, by emulating such 
examples, they shall be fired with the same ardor to 
honorable fame both for their country and Diesteeinied any 
not be obliged to cover up a disgraceful ignorance wil poor 
apology, which the Roman eat compelled to make for his 
countrymen, when he felt conscious, that they could not attain to 
Grecian excellence in the elegant and useful arts and sciences, but 
must confine themselves to being politicians and warriors only— 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era ; 

Orabunt caussas melius, coolique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent ; 
‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romanc, memento. 


& 
i 


No: the high minded youth of America will not content thea 
selves with the praise of being practical artisans, or economists of 
politicians alone ; they will eagerly aspire to the proud distinction 
that ever awaits genius, when under the guidance of a pure taste; 
which, as it is the highest exercise of that first of our powers, the 
judgement, upon the most difficult and delicate of all the subjects 


of mental sontoenp ticnsomey) Bes SR aaesioreh asthe summit 
of intellectual excellence, 


The REPEREXCR BIBLE, containing an an aces, + ore of the common 


ies of both Testaments ; correct and elegant Maps, ant highly 

ful Tables of scripture Names, scripture Geography, 

, scripture References, Se. The whole designed to facili- 
tale the acquisition of seripturat knowledge in Bible Clasacs, 
pineei coenere Sebi 1, and private families, By Hervey Wil- 

, A, Me, 


Tr is beginning to be known, and ought to be deep; regretted, 
that mechanical rather than peta oer are erae in many 
schools intended to educate the young. Children often learn to dis- 
Fs ane ee forms and the names of letters, to combine them in 

and articulate the words thus formed, without attaching 
any meaning to sentences, paragraphs, and pages, over which the 
eye wanders. These habits where they exist are insuperable bare 
riers to a thirst for knowledge, or an expansion of the mind. Their 
influence is most pernicious when brought to the sacred scriptures. 
Any attempts to prevent such habits, or to diminish their deleterious. 
influence we shall ever hail with joy. Such appeara to have been 
the primary object of the Reference Bible. The editor has mark- 
ed his margin, or rather the indentation of the verses, with letters 
of reference, not to collateral texts of scripture, but to a key sheet 
of questions, which are few and general, yet well adapted to excite 
in the youthful mind attention, and promote habits of reflection, 
We might not have asked some of those questions, and very different 
answers would undoubtedly be given by different persons, where 
many of the reference letters are applied, but as they were intended 
for an index to reflection, they will answer an important purpose; if 
they attract attention to the truth, whether it be always consonant 
to the editor’s views or not, 

‘That our readers may the better understand the plan, we shall 
insert afew of the questions, and their application, Before thia 
passage, ‘The path of the just is as the shining light which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day,’ we find a capital A inserted. 
We look at the Key page, which is judiciously made to turn out, 
that it may be seen in connection with any passage, and we find this 
‘quontion propounded. * What analogies between sensiblo and spirit- 








the 
counted as the small dust of the ballance.’ With that S 


d, this has several questions annexed to it. ut duty is 


ae 


enjoined? On whom? Is it taught by precept, example, o 
ence? How enforced? This letter foand ‘before » the 
‘Enter into thy closet, and pray to thy father,’ &e., 
swered that secret prayer is here sajeine?, (eae Vetoes 
all; that it is here taught by precept, and yt ar 
ance that God will reward the devotion which flows from love and 
obedience to him. When d is found before the account of Christ's 
retirement for secret prayer, the same duty is ineuleated, but in 
this instance by example. ~ ne 

‘The asterisk is sometimes inserted with a letter, and renders it 
emphatic, for instance, before the golden rule, or the duty of love 
for enemies, d* is inserted, denoting the propriety of at 
tention. ps 

_ The number of letters of reference, though small, igi 
good analysis of general scripture truth. They are more 
remembered as they belong to the prominent word in the questions. 
A for analogies, 6 blessing, character, d duty, ¢ doctrinal 
truth, f facts, m miracle, o oriental custom, p 
v vision, Ke. 

We think it will be obvious to every one, that mental habits of 
inestimable value must be formed and invigorated by such @ pro- 
cess of perusing the sacred scriptures, nf 

The useful tables which accompany the Reference Bible, and 
which are to be bad in a detached form, have been already men- 
tioned in this journal. [See notice in No. 4.] — 


The cheap edition of the Reference Bible, intended for 
circulation, is printed on paper of too inferior a quality for such @ 


ne 








primp ornaments many individuals’ and then very truly 
names an article (that is, an adjective) an- 
nexed to thy the Fin don colean SES We venture to 
assert that there is no distinction of proper and common nouns, and 
we bring the above extracts to prove our assertion. — hes ad 
every noun in the singular isthe name of an individual, and George 
_is no more appropriated to an (that is owe) precept sa 
singular noun; for there are or may be a thousand 

trae thar wha poone uslina ayean ieee [eee ae 
used as common names,’ but it is also true that they are used as 
common names, withow! what Mr, Murray calls the article. The 
Cesare were emperors; Twelve Cesars were emperors. It is 
also truc that proper names become common without cither an arti- 
cle or adjective before them, ‘Cesurs were once emperors, now 
they are dogs.’ Why then this unmeaning distinction, contradicted 
in the very first pi that asserts it? 


of, and of the secon 

distinction, There is 

Senedd tne rt Meropt niente he does not let any noun 

pr esa phecltah etree ta cnip he 

ere 18 BA appearance attributing to 
pronouns, bat it is uot so with nouns. Grant, however, pelesawt his oy 

have persons, why have they only two? Do not some persons Lape hia 

spoken to’ 


resent the person speaking, as well as the 
Mr. Murray puzzle children’, moan! enone mec Ran: 
son, as * Bo grateful, children of men’ is of the second. 

Even Mr. Murray scems to have had some rational views, for in 
his remarks upon passive verbs he has these remarkable words. 
£The English tongue is in many respects materially different from 
the learned languages. It is, therefore, very porsible to be mis- 
yo react sgrgeers ent akc hieonirg 3 
ee it to the arrangement of 

sale sep confusion and perplexity, 
casisteees itv tthe aie gelec henge Begin Oromia 
on the subject of verbs, moods and conjugations, (he might have 
‘said cases nlso,) has arisen from the misapplication of names. We 
are apt to think that the old names must always be attached to the 
identical forms and things to which they were attached. 
But if we rectify this mistake, and properly adjust the names to the 
(2p ainda este apeaape eb ty ped atari ee 
clear and consistent in our ideas;’ Meplbinrytgneciiceolen 
It isto be lamented that in the very chapter which contains the 
above remarks, Mr. Murray undertakes to defend his syetem of 
moods, tenses, voices, &c. on the score of their utility, convenience, 
‘resemblance to the Latin, beautifal symmetry, &c. for, he con- 
¢ 
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PRACTICAL INSTITUTION AND SCHOOL FOR 
Extracts from Gor. Lincoln's meech ot the opening of | 


ion, io conforming to the usual p 

have pleoture in informing you, that 1 

will particularly interfere with such an areangement, 
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it with the opportunities: 
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For English Grammar and the school is divided into two parts 
orien te a is evans Orezeseriat ‘in the 
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two: 
tion, 
receive an hour’s inst ‘three times in the week each; the 


a 
times (wice each weak ad Gait clans pieoee eewene ee 


Besides these regula re which 
‘therance of particular views ;—a class in History has two lessons in 
Moral Bhlisopin. cro nls ppee ia Becoas Antiquities six ; one in | 
toric three; one in Mercantile arithmetic six; one io higher ematic 
‘one in Sallust three. a_i 
M. Guignon (from New-York) attends as an instracter in dancing: for 
Deaghe assis divided into fourteen clastes, each of which receives thre 


if 


a 
‘Phe duties of the day in immediately after five in the morning 

suitable offices or mgiog—At tal past ualbore are exercises of a clase 

two classes in Greek, three in Mathematics and one in 

the School are meanvrtile eogaged in private study, always, ander 
Ata quarter past six the classes are changed: and there are one ia 

in Greek, three in Mathematics, one in Spanish, und one in History o¢ Mi 


Bresicfet at oeyen. Foca halt pas Sevan) OU ad Gera [gre pat eee 
bat in declamation, and in dancing, (except it be for volantary clasves.) 









10 te eee 

‘one 
is continued till twelve. From twelve to 
AL bo the exercises are resuined as 


five. 
are designed for exercise and asnurement, At 
Gymyoastics have their instruction, when the weather 


the evening meal, After the devotional exercises of the 
the smaller boys are atonce dismissed, ‘I he larger part 
more to study ;—and at nine all retire. 
Hamp, Gar. 
SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 


Report of the Schoo! Commitee of the City of Boston on the State of the Schools, 
May, 1826. 


Committee 26th May 1826. ‘ 
maorerlecoos ete cl, a pemitp prec 
we! mai i, 
ith thevequstments of to Saute of 4 Marcas, eal 08 
to provide for the instruction of youth'=and to reprrt to this Boardy— 
ee en eee this day reported, to the Secre- 
requested t 
‘the Report aforesnid to be printed in a pam 
documents accompanying it, ax in bis opit will 
nee areceteeve SHEER ea - 


‘The sub-committee appointed ut a meeting of the School Committes on the 
of return of the several schools in this 
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NOTICES 
Friend of Youth; or anew selection of Lessons, 

for Schools and Fatnilies, to imbue the Young with sentiments of Pj 

Humanity, and universal Benevolence : By Noah Worcester, D, D. 
Second edition. Boston: 1823, 12mo. pp. 276, ; 

pits tamneto selene sil laereation st ied 18S Bee cere in 
i pens by ‘and Good wil ato the hearts of tay thou 
of schools ad families; and 

copie eet 


3g, 
Fe 


Discourses ‘on Cold and Warm Baibing ; with remarks on the 


of drinking cold water in warm weuther.—By Jobn G. Coffin, M. D. 
A second edition. Boston, 1826. 12mo. pp. 70. 


education bathing. 
coum thas bea peel or whandertoot, ‘Dr Cale 


manual will be found a very serviceable ‘to individuals who occasionally 
or resort to this 


republication of Dr. Coffin's 
Gong gaat. Would babe 3 edit ste 
to assigned purpose of bathin; 
epee nne wily ‘beach of this exercise? But 
‘be incurred to procure the requisite accommodations and a 


me 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
m of a Genius ; a Tale for the use of Youth. By the Au- 
istory of an Officer's Widow and Family, Clergyman’s 
Family, &c. Boston. i8mo. pp. 216. - 
“Hoffland’s powers as n writer for the young have been often and deeply 
reader. In the present instance 
Sng a a a 
on 
ie ienpressi it most 
pathetic stration. “ie tory eaont ve vend bet wis Ue deapest ter 
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and if the tears which it draws from the youthful reader are unaccompanied by 
good rece pains certainly have been spared by the writer to produce 
such a result. 

‘We would not have occupied our readers’ time with remarks on a book so well 
Acnown in some parts of this country, if wehad not knowiuthat the sule and the cir- 
culation of childrea’s books, is apt—more than aay ‘other branch of publishing and 
bookselling business—to be regulated by local and pecuniary considerations ; and 
that, accordingly, ia not a few places, many of the best books for children never 
find their way into general use. 


The Deformed Boy : by the Author of Redwood &. Boston, 1826. 





18mo. pp. 40. 
It is a circumstance on which we may congratulate pareats and all, indeed, whe 
take an interest in the and improvement of the young, that a writer pos- 


tered of the qualifcattoos of the auther of Redwood, bas tursed ber atientiva to 
the department of books (or children. The literary rank of such works does not 
hold up to authors the reward of distinguished fame. But there is none of the 
walks of literature in which benevolent and accomplished mind may dispense 
more gratification, or confer more eure and lasting benefits. 

‘The Deformed Boy is a narrative from real life ; end, like all other judicious 
selections from the great volume of trath, has as many charms as the brightest fc- 
tion. A little more simplicity of thought and plainness of style, in the didactic 
parts of the book, woald be improvements of value. But the'story itself is toldia 
fn eusy and nattral way,; and the moral impressions it prodaces, are all of the 
dest ki 








ANSWERS TO: CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received since our last : 

Prospectus of the Polytechnic School, Schenectady, New-York. 

fchool Exercucs and Advertzement of the La Fayette Female Bemiaary, Lex- 
ington, Kentuc! 

‘A frendly correspondent. has urged the importance of the maternal department 
of education, and the propriety of giviog it a more definite place in the pages of the 
j ree with our correspondent in what he has suggested ; and ifthere 
thas been any apparent neglect of a subject of 20 much importance, it has arisen 
solely from a desire to take up this department of our work to the best advantage. 
‘We Wished in the Sst place to accumulate and farnish facts, which, in this as well 
asevery other subject, we think the safest and the most beneficial method of pro- 
ceeding. In forming theories we may err, and in attempting to lay down rules we 
may dogmatise, rather: than instruct; “tracing and stating facts we secure 
ourselves comparatively from error and injury. Besides, every reflecting mother 
will have and ought to have, her own views and plans by which to educate her chi 
dren. Whst mothers as well as all other instructers need for guidance, is, access to 

‘when comnmencing 





g. 





facts of successful and of unsuccessful experiment. We 
the journal, (hat parents of experience and of skill would aid us in this way more ex- 
tensively than they have doae. Meantime we have not neglected this department. 
Many valuable idens fr the guidance of parents have been presented in our articles 
on infant schools, and in'taking notice of children's books we have endeavored to 
Keep the superintending care of mothers always in view. 

In our present number.our correspondent will find some interesting thoughts on 
maternal influence; and among the * Questions on Education’ are some which can 
not fail to suggest many valuable hints to mothers for the physical education of ia 


fants. 

‘The illness of a contributor, on whom we had placed much reliance in this de- 
partment of our work, has delayed an article more expressly designed to aid the 
efforts of mothers ; and which will form the introduction to a regular series of arti- 
cles under this head. 
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EDUCATION OF INFANTS. 


[We have been favored with the book published by Mr. Wilder- 
spin of whom mention is made in our first number. The perusal 
of this interesting little volume must we think afford the highest 
gratitication to the mind of every benevolent person, and especially 
to the feelings ur parents. The experiment of educating infants 
has been fairly and successfully made in various parts of England, 
8 with more success than in London, and parti- 
cularly in the Spitalfields school under tho care of Mr Wilderspin. 
We regret that infant schools abroad have been open to the poor 
only, aud that the benefits resulting from this excellent institution 
have been restricted to onc class of the community, while they arc 
80 desirable to all. 

The amusements of the nursery will sometimes fail to enliven 
or to please the infant mind; and incessant care will impair the 
health of the most attentive of mothers. But even with every pos- 
sible advantage, private superintendence and instruction, though 
highly desirable and, indeed, indispensable for a part of the day, 
cannot furnish the excitement, the vivacity, the glow of a nume- 
Tous assemblage of children nearly of the same age, and whose 
sympathies whilst they are complete in themselves, furnish their 
superintendent with the most powerful and the most happy means 
of direction.and control. 

The English institutions for infants, as well as the few which have 
been partially attempted in our own country, though they bear the 
name of schools,—because one of their objects is instruction,—are 
intended chiefly to secure the health and the happiness of theiy little 
pupils, The acquisition of knowledge is a subordinate point. 
The lessons and exercises partake but little of the dulness and for- 
mality commonly associated with the idea of school. They em- 
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ald be useless to put a child to a readi post that 
iters, yet we can do so in the picture lessons, as the 
ildren are all ‘in learning the objects.—One child can learn 
another, so that we have many children that 
bjects, and even the names of ull 


children would legra things which appeared to me tem times more 
difficult, proves the pace ob abet and how difficult it 
isto legis) children; instead of the children stand- 


. ing on wit own post, they go round from one to another 
ing whatey: they find at cach post, until they havo been all 
- fotod the school; for instance, at No, 1 post there may be the fol- 


ing objects; the horse, the ass, the zebra, the ams the sheep, 
the gout, the springing-antelope, the camelopard, the 
wild-boar, the rhinoceros, the elephant, the 
the tiger, ‘the leopard, the civet, the weazel, the gre: 
the hyena, the fox, the greenland dog, the tara} the mole, the squir- 
rel, the kangaroo, the poreu thi —Refore commencing 
these lessons two boys are selected by the master, who perhaps are 
Rot monitors; these two boys bring the children up to a chulk line 
beste is Card io, 1 Fe eee one of the boys gets 
ys beginning at one end 
t whit t the other boy 
“post, and gaint ae up to the charge of 
No. 1 monitor. | monitor then points tothe different animals 
‘with a pointer, until the name of every one that is on if plate has 
‘been repeated; this done, he delivers them to No. 2 monitor, who 
has a different picture at his post; perhaps the following: —fishmon- 
ger, anaes hatter, baba Sa aT ey ise, 
grocer, turner, carpenter, tallow-ch >, milliner, Iruggist, 
shoemaker, baker, printer, couch-maker, bookseller, 
layer, linen~iraper, cabinet-maker, brewer, painter, bookbind- 
“er Raabe Cons No.2 moeitot Coitrara tia ‘over to No, 3 moni- 
No. 3 monitor to No. 4 and so on successively nti} ther 
199 children on the move at one time, all saying different 
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A, Letter A for apple. Q. Which hand do I hold i up with? A. The 
right band. Q. Spell it. A. A-p-p-Le. Q. How is an apple 
produced? A, It grows onatree. Q. What part of the tree is in 
the ground? 4, The root, @, What is that which comes out of 
the ground? 4, The stem, @. If the stem grows up strait, in 
what position would you call it? A. Perpendicular, What is 
onthe stem? A, Branches. Q. What ison the branches? A, 
Leaves, and they are green. 

Q. Is there any thing besides leaves on the branches? A, 
Yes; apples. Q What was it before it became an apple? 4. 
Blossom. Q. What part of the blossom becomes fruit? A. The 
inside, Q. What LV Siesa rn the leaves of the blossom? A, 
‘They fall off the tree. Q. What was it before it became blossom? 
ak Bud. Q. What caused the buds to become larger and 
duce leaves and blossom? 4A, The sap. Q. Whatissap? 4. A juice. 
Q. How can the sap make the buds larger? A, It comes out of 
the root and gocs up the stem, Q, Where next? A, 
the branches into the buds. @. What do the buds produce? A. 
Some buds produce leaves; some blossoms, and some a shoot? 
@Q. What do youmean by a shoot? A, A shoot is a young branch 
which is green at first but becomes hard by age. @ What part 
becomes hard first? 4. The ga 


Q. What is this? 4. B for baker, for butter, for bacon, for 
brewer, for button, for bell, &c, &e. ‘The teacher can take any of 
these names he pleases, for instance, the first: Children, fet me 
hear you spell baker. 4, B-a-k-e-r. Q What isa baker? A, 
A man that makes bread. @Q. What is bread made of? A. It is 
made of flour, water, yeast, and a little salt, Q. What is flour 
amade of? A, Wheat. Q. Howis it made? A. Ground to pow- 
der ina mill? Q. What makes the mill go round? 4. The wind, 
if it is a windmill, Q. Are there any other kinds of mills? A, 

3; mills that go by water, milly that are drawn round by horses, 
and mills that go by steam. @. When the flour and water and 
yeast are mixed r, what does the baker do? 4, Bake them 
in an oven. Q. What is the use of bread? A. For children 
toeat. Q, Who causes the a to grow? A, Almighty God. 


Q. What isthis? A. It is letter C for cow, c-o-w, and for ent, 
‘ke. Q, What isthe use of the cow? A. The cow gives ts milk 
fo put into the tea. Q. Is milk used for any other purpose, besides 

itinto tea? A. Yes, it is used to put into i 


. What’ 
r. A, The cream which swims at the tet ke milk, a 





the upper leather. @. Are there any other pa 
are useful? 4. Yes; the i 0 


horns, 
dles of knives, forks, and other things. Q. s 
hoot that come aff the cow's foot?” fs Give 10 
gether. @. Who made the cow? A, Almighty 
D. 


. What is this? 4. Letter D, for dog, for dove, for draper, 
Me Q. What  Reguad hetctantad 
keep thieves away? Q. aie iy 


live in 
Q. Is the dog of any other use? 4. Yes, to draw unier 
. Does he do as his master bids him? oe 
knows his master from any other person, Q. Is the ¢ v 
animal? .4. Yes, very faithful; he has been known to 
for the loss of bis master. @. Can you mention an | of 
the dog’s faithfulness? J. Yes; a dog waited at the gates of the 
Fleet prison for hours every day for nearly two years, because hit 
master was confined in the prison, @, Can you mention another 
instance of the dog's faithfulness? 4. Yes; a dog lay down on 
his master’s grave ina church yard in London for many weeks 
Q. How did the dog get food? 4. The people who lived near no- 
ticed him, and brought him victuals, @. Did the je do ak 
thing besides giving him victuals? 4. Yes, they a house for 
him for fear he should die with wet and cold, Q. How did 
he stay there? 4. Until the people took him away 
howled dreadfully when the organ played on Sundays. [si 
right to heat a dog? 4. No, it is very wrong to use any’animal 
ili, because we do not like to be beaten ourselves. Q. Did AF 
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mighty God make the dog? 4. Yes; and every thing else that has 
Crh 


Plan for teaching Infant children by the aid of Pictures, 
‘To givethe children general information, it 

oswary to have recourse to pictures* of natural such: 
irds, beasts, fishes, flowers, insects, Kc. all of whieh tend to show 
the glory of God; and aa colors attract the attention of the chil- 
iron as s00n us any thing, they eagerly ii cape what such « thing 
, and this gives the te an opportunity. of instructing them to 
os edvantage; for when a child, of his own free will, eagerly 
informed, 1 think he will generally profit most by such 


a are of phage ia 
trades; by the former, the children acquire inuch information, by 
to them the use of the buildings, in what year they were 
and by the latter, you may find out fa child's 

inclination, Some would like to be shoe-makers, others 
others weavers, brewers, &c.; in short it is both: pleasing and edi- 
fying to hear the children give answers to the different questions, 
T have one little boy who ‘would like to be a doctor; and when ask- 
ed why he made choice of that profession, in preference to any 
other, his answer was, * Because he should like to cure all the sick 
people.’ If parents did but study the inclinations of their children 
a little more than they do, I humbly conceive, that there would be 
tore eminent men, in every profession than there are. It is great 
imprudence to determine what business children may be adapted 
for, before their tempers and inclinations are well known; every 
~ says Horace, is best in his owa profession—that which fits ux 
best; nor is any thing more fitting than that every one 
ola consider his own genius and capacity, and act accordingly. 
As it is possible that person may be vory clever in his business 
of profession, and yet not be a christian, it has been thought ne~ 
cessary to direct the children’s attention to the Scriptures, even at 
this early age, and (o endeavor, if possible, to lay a solid foundation 
in the infant mind, and to teach them to venerate the Bible, and to 
fear ani love its Divine Author. Many difficulties lay in the way 
of attaining so desirable an end; the principal one arose from their 
inability to read well any part of the Bible. Some parents are quite 
delighted if their children can read a chapter or two in the Bible, 
and think that when they can do this, they have arrived at the 


* See life of Dr. Doddridge :—* His parents brought tim in the ear) An 
afore bo: Souid read; bin wether aught the Misery of 
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Q. What did Joseph dream about first? 4. He dreamed that his 
brother's wheaves made obeisance to his sheaf, Q. What is a 
sheaf? .4. A bundle of corn. @. Whatdo you understand by ma- 
king obeisance? .4. To bend your body, which we call making a 
bow. @. What is binding sheaves? 4. To bind them, which 
they do with a band of twisted straw. Q. How y brothers had 
Joweph? 4. Eleven. Q. What wasJoseph’s father’s name? 4. 
Jacob, who is sometimes called Israel. 

And it is further written concerning Joseph, that he dreamed yet 
another dream, and told it to bis brethren, and said, behold, { have 
dreamed a dream more; and behold the sun and the moon and the 
eleven stars made obcisance to me. 

Q. What do you understand by the sun? 4. The sun is that 
bright object in the sky which shines in the day time, and which 

ives us heat and light. @. Who made the sun? 4, Almighty God, 
o. For what purpose did God make the sun? 4. ‘To warm and 
nourish the earth and every thing upon it. @. What do you mean 
by the earth? 4. The ground on which we walk, and on which 
the corn, trees, and flowers grow. @Q. What is it that makes them 
grow? J, The heat and light of the sun, Q. Does it require 
any thing else to make them grow? 4. Yes, rain, and the assist- 
ance of Almighty God. @. What isthe moon? 4. That object 
which is placed in the sky, and shines in the night, and appears 
larger than the stars. @. What do you mean by the stars? 4. 
‘Those bright objects that appear in the sky at night. @Q. What are 
they? 4. Some of them are worlds, and others are suns, to give 
them light. @. Who placed them there? 4. Almighty God. Q. 
Should we fear and love him for his goodness? 4, Yes, and for 
his merey towards us, @Q. Do you think it wonderful that God 
should make all these things? A, Yes. Q. Are there any more 
things that are wonderful to you? 4. Yes;— 

Where’er we tum our wondering eyes, 


Hig skill and power we see; 
Wonders on wonders grandly rise, 


Q. Who is the Deity? 4. Almighty God. 


Reuben interceding with his Brethren for the Life of Jorephe 

And Reuben said unto them, shed no blood, but cast him into this 

pit, that is in the wilderness, and lay no hand upon him; that he 

light rid him out of their hands, to deliver him to his father again. 

. Who was Reuben? 4, One of the brothers of Joseph. Q. 

What is a pit? 4. A deep hole in the ground. @. What is a 

wilderness? 4. A place that is uninhabited, and where nothing 

grows except thorns and briers. 

vou. 1. 8 





into action, it not only hurts us, but other persons 
eames should peretaseneye om i 

roved, may bring , and good actions, 
t par i be compared. 


and then, instead of a wilderness, their may 
a garden. - 
Q. What kind of coat-had Joseph? 4. A coat of 
Q. Did Joseph's brethren ei any thing among themselves 
they saw Joseph afar off? 4. Yes; they said one 
hold this dreamer cometh, come now therefore | 
him, and cast him into some pit. Q. What do 
mean? A. To slay meant to kill, and to cast, 
dead body into a pit. @. Did they put him into the pi 
but there was no water in it, 80 they put him in 
was the reason that Joseph’s brothers wanted to 
way? A, Because of his dreams, and for fear 
come their master, Q. After they had put him in 
they do? 4. They sat down and eat bread, and while 
eating it, they saw a number of men with their camels, and 
him tothem. @. What did they do with Joseph’s coat? 4. 
Killed a kid and dipped the coat in its blood, that Joseph's father 
might think he had been killed by some wild beast. Q. 
kid? 4. Ayoung goat. Q. What were those men called who 
Joseph? A. Ishmaelites. @. Where did the Ishmaelites | 
himto? 2. They took him to Egypt, and 2 man named Potiphar, 
an officer of Pharaoh, bought him, Q. Who was Pharaoh? 4. 
The king of Egypt. Q. Was Joseph a good servant? 2. Yes, 
and his master made him head over the other servants. @Q. Did 
Joseph remain head servant? 4. No, his mistress told a 
of him, and his master put him into prison. @. Did God forsake 
Joseph in prison? 4. No}; he was with him, and the of the 
prison put all the other prisoners under Joseph’s care. Q. Were 
any particular prisoners brought in while 587 was in prison? 
A. Yes, Pharaoh’s chief butler and baker. @. What is a butler? 
J. A man servant who takes care of the wine and other 
and an upper servant; and the baker makes the bread forthe fs 
Q. Did any thing particular take place while they were in prison? 
wf. Yea, the butler and baker both dreamed a dream in one night. 
Q. Who explained the dreams? f. Joseph, and he explained 
them right; the butler was restored to his place, but the baker was 
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hanged. Q. Did Joseph ask the chief butler any 
he said think of me when it shall be well with thee, 
tion of me unto Pharaoh, @. Did the chief butler remember Jo- 
seph? 4. No, he forgot him, as is too often the case; but we hope 
never to forget our trends. Q. How long was it before the chief 
butler spoke of Joseph to Pharaoh? 2. Two years. Q. What 
caused him toremember? 4, Because Pharaoh dreamed a droam, 
_and none of his own people could explain it. (Q. What took place 
next? 4. The chief butler told Pharaoh of Joseph, and Pharaoh 
sent for Joseph, and Joseph explained both his dreams. Q. Did 
Pharaoh believe Joseph? vi. Yes, und he was so pleased that he 
gave Joseph a ring, and a gold chain about his neck, and made 
him ruler over all the other servants. @Q. How did Joseph first 
see his brothers? 4. There was a famine inthe land, and Joseph's 
father sent his brothers to buy corn, and when they saw him they 
did not know him. @. What does a famine mean? 4. When 
there was nothing for the people to eat. @, Did Joseph make 
himself known to his brethren? 4. Yes, after sometime, nad then 
he made a feast for them. @. After Joseph hud made himself 
known to his brethren what did he do? 4. He sent for his father 
and told his brothers to say, thus saith thy son Joseph, God hath 
made me lord over all Egypt, come down unto me directly. @Q. 
What did Joseph’s brothers say when they came to their father? 4. 
‘They said thy son Joseph is yet alive, and he is governor over all 
the land of Egypt; and Jacob’s heart fainted, for he could not be- 
lieve them at first. @Q. Did he believe them at last? 4. Yes, 
when he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry him, the 
irit of Jacob their father revived. @Q. Did Jacob consent to go? 
|. Yea; he said it is enough, Joseph my son ia yet alive, I will go 
and see him before | die. @. If we want any more information 
about Joseph and his brethren, where can we find it? 4. In the 
37th chapter of Genesis, and many of the following chapters. 
In this way the teacher may go on, until he has placed before 
the children the lending facts in the history of Joseph, taking care, 
if possible, that the children understand every term used; and the 
teacher will find the children instructed and pleased, and himself 
none the worse for the exercise. He may also ask them the chap- 
ter, verse, name of the book, &c. 


—_— 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTRES OF THE FREE- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY OF NEW-roRK, 


‘Tur Trustees of the Free-School Society of New-York, in con- 
formity with the requisitions of their charter present the following 
Annual Report: 


| 


| 





Monday afternoon, being met the poe pie A 
resi at pape ec ao 
since ninad cndeiainee tt the month of October, the mem. 
bers of the board were gratified by the eet. oa 
propriety reigning in the schools, the neatness 
the rooms, and the evident progress. made yy the children in their 
studies, As it has always been desirable the board to satisfy 
the public of the utility of instruction on the Lancasterian plan, the 
members of the Corporation, and many of our fellow citizens, were 
invited to assist at these examinations, a number of whom attended. 

On the arrival on our shores of the distinguished veteran and la 
triot, to whom our country is, in a political point of view, so much 
indebted, an invitation was given him to visit one of the 
which he readily accepted; and accompanied by # number of our 
fellow citizens, visited school No. 3, and afterwards attended an 
exhibition of about three thousand scholars in the Park. ‘This il- 
lustrious individual expressed himself particularly gratified by the 
interesting spectacle presented to him; and the trustees are 
suaded that every member of the institution wal io eee 
learning that, by a unanimous vote of the board, General La Fayeile 
was elected a member of the society. 

In the course of the year, two of the teachers in our employment 
have been engaged by the Principals of the High School to assist 
in the management of that establishment: one of these was an eléee 
of the Free School society; a charity scholar, advanced through all 
the grades of monitorial instruction and promotion, until he became 
himself one of the ablest, and most valued teachers we have had 
occasion to employ. 

The Society continues indebted for a loan of $ 16,000; for adi- 
minution of which, some effort should be made during the coming 
year. 

An abstract of the treasurer's accounts showsthe whole expenses 
of the past year to have been ¢ 10,266 07, which, taking into view 
thé number of poor children, whose instruction is thus provided for, 
must afford a striking illustration of the great economy to which this 
system may be carried, 

The last year’s report, exhibited in detail the reasons, which in 
the estimation of the trustees, rendered it so desirable to procure an 
alteration of the State Law, in respect to the distribution of the 
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ject, in an act at 
Sesion, by which the distribution of that portion of the Common 
School Fund, which is drawn by the city Pat de placed at 
the discretion of the common council. It then became incumbent 
on the eugioes ta may thalpane teppesettati os Une enna 
had been previously made before the State legislature. The: 
was reforrod by the Common Council to the law committee of that 
board, by whom both parties were admitted to a hearing, ata mecting 
in which the points at issue were very fully discussed, 

‘The argument on the question of constitutionality ond expedien- 
cy, was ably conducted on the part of those opposed to the old 
mode of distribution, by Peter A. Jay, Ira Clisbee, and Hiram 
Ketchum, Esquires, The committee of the reported 
in full on the subject, and expressed an opinion decidedly adverse to 
the unconstitutional practice heretofore allowed, of admitting seve~ 
ral Church establishments in the city, to a participation of the fund 
for the benefit of schools, under their particular directions, 

The Committee further reported an ordinance, which was mare 
ed by the Common Council with great unanimity, directing the dis- 
tribution of the fund to be made to the Free School Society of 
New-York, the Mechanics’ Society, the Orphan Arise Booey 
and the Trustees of the African Free School. The ordinance 
contains several provisions highly favorable to the Free School So~ 
ciety, and the Trustees fee! persuaded that important advantages 
will result from its adoption. 

In making these representations to the Common Council on the 

ion of the School Fund, the Trustees were induced to 
suggest a plan for a general change in the system of public school 
instruction. ‘The principal features of this plan were, that the style 
of the Free School Society should be changed to that of a Public 
School Society—that the number of trustees should be augmented 
—that the Mayor and Recorder of the City should be ex officio 
members of the board—that the whole of the real estate of the So- 
ciety should be vested under certain restrictions in the Common 
Council; and, on the other hand, that the whole of the School 
Fund drawn by the City, should be at the disposal of the Society, 
and that the Charter of the Society should be so altered as to allow 
of converting all or any of the Free Schools attached to the institu 
tion, into low priced pay schools, requiring from the parents or 
friends of each iihilan th pay of 25 or 50 cents per quarter; re- 
serving, however, to the Trustees the power to remit the charge in 
their discretion. As this change, however, required an act of the 

re, Which could not be procured during the pending ses- 
sion of that body, the Law Committee, to whom the subject wax 
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Spare seo pen ic children 
it is to be lamented that a description of pub- 
us, where the rich and the poor may 
where the wall of partition, which seems now to be 
between them, may be removed; where kindlier feelings be- 
e children of these respective classes may be begotten; 
a rceyead las cmeriiesee i the cleanliness, de- 
mental improvement of those in better circumstances; 
children of our wealthier citizens will have an op- 
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duce, more than any other measure, to a moral elevation of the 
character of the mass of our population. ‘The improved con- 
dition of the people of the cities.and senports of New England, 
is thought ina great measure due to the practice of assem! 
children of all classes in the same public schools, where the 

of the poorest citizen feels on a perfect equality with his richer 
‘classmate’; where both insensibly forget the distinction which 
difference of circumstances would otherwise have drawn between 
thom, and where all feel the conscious dignity of receiving their 
instruction as a right, to which, as the children of citizens they are 
entitled, and which cannot be denied them. 

An improvement of this kind, the trustees are aware, cannot be 
suddenly iritroduced; but they think that many of the benefits to be 
derived from the change, might be procured by the introduction of 
low priced pay schools, conducted on the Lancasterian, plan, He 
open to the children of all ranks of citizens; and they 
the Society the expediency of authorising the board to petition on 
such an alteration of the charter, as will admit of the establishment 
e schools of this description, should it be hereafter deemed expe- 

iient. 

By order and in behalf of the pean we 
LINDLEY MURRAY, alia on BB ie 

New-York, April 29, 182). 
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‘The following are the locations and sizes of the several schools. 


No 1, in Chathamest. Lloyd D. Windsor, 
No, la Heory-ats Sateen Tee oer em 


No. 3, in Hudson-st, 
No. 4y fa Rivngtowet, Fe Whe 


No. 5,10 Mottat. J 
: ieoaeni 
No. 6, Bellevue, Charles Belden, 


netolas 


Laneasterian Manuals and and Scriptu ib 
Society, ro Maro rue or Le ed at 
‘The following are the Officers of the Free School Society. 
De Witt Clinton, President; Leonard Bleecker, Vice Presi- 
dent; George T. Trimble, Treasurer; Lindley Murray, Secretary. 


Extabliskment of Public Schools in the City of New-York. 7 

{The alteration mentioned on the preceding page, has, with the 
sanction of the legislature of the State been etfveted; and the tithe 
of Free School Society has been altered to that of Public School 
Society, The interesting particulars connected with this change 
we copy from a pamphlet et entitled as above.] 


‘Tur trustees of the Free School Society of the city of New 
York, having presented to the Legislature a memorial in relation 
to a proposed change of the present system of Free or Charity 
Schools into Public or General Schools, would take the liberty 
of urging upon the attention of the members some facts and argu- 
ments in explanation and support of the measure. _ 

‘The city of New York, as appears by the census just finished, 
sontains, (exclusive of strangers,) 168,932 souls. In a populn- 
tion of such magnitude, and still multiplying with a rapidity of 
progression that xcems to outstrip all ordinary calculation, the sub 
ject of Elementary Education, particularly when taken in connection 
with the form of our republican institutions, is one of intense in- 
terest, and has frequently engaged the deliberntions, not only of 
the Free School Society, but of the Common Council of the city, 
and we may add of the Jegislature of the State. But although 
improvements, resulting partly from these deliberations and partly 
feom individual reflection and benevolence, have from time to 
time heen suggested and adopted, there is still room for further 
amendment, ‘ 





zens too often wasted, and what is of still greater consequence, in 
such schools is the invaluable time of their irretrievably 
lost, The great variety bal eMart shes yes = 
schools, and the various and dissimilar books used in them, in- 
crease expense, and retard the progress of the children in case of 
their removal from one school to another. It needs no is reo 
to show that these children would be better, as well as more 
educated in large spacious public schools, conducted on: 
torial or Lancasterian principle, and superintended by a board of 
trustees specially chosen for the purpose, rund who are 
by motives of benevolence and ic good, and qualified to u 
take this important charge. Te adds to thie perros 4 
parents, who are taxed to support the Free Schools, complain and 
justly complain that they are’ denied the benefit of an institution, 
towhich they are compelled by lnw to contribute, and are thus 
placed on a footing different from that of the citizens of every olher 
county in the state. 
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In consequence of the very indifferent condition of the great 


made to the trustees for palate ‘into th 

Schools, accompanied with an offer to pay for the tuition. These 
applications the trustees, as the law now stands, were compelled to 
reject. 

Many children are but badly educated, because their parents are 
too poor to send them to good pay schools, and too proud to send 

them to charity schools. ‘The term charity scholar which must re- 
main as long as the present division of the echools is kept up, is 
usually pen in the minds of the people with the idea of re- 
proach, 

There is, io persons in the humblest walks of life, a feeling of 
self-respect and laudable pride, which ought rather to be fostered 
than repressed. It is the surest guarantee against pauperism and 
its attendant evils, 

‘The number of children in the city, between the ages of five 
and fifteen, is supposed to be about 30,000, of whom about 13,000 
are educated in the pay schools, 10,000 in the free and other _ 
charity schools: the remaining 7,000 from various causes, and part- 
ly from the feeling already alluded to, are wholly uneducated, 

By the twentieth annual report of the British and Foreign School 
Society, ee) it appears that there are in great Britain two hun- 
dred and forty-one schools for the poor and laboring classes, in 
which a payment is required for tuition of from Id to 4d ii 
per week, nearly equal to from one to four doliars annually for 
each scholars And in reference to a school in London, the report 

-states that Sd sterling per week was paid by each scholar, and 
in this way ‘the important sum of £664,143 sterling was re- 
ceived from the parents, in such very sums as searcely to 
be felt by even the poorest of them. In circumstance the 
committee greatly rejoice, not only on account of the b fit 
which the funds of the institution have derived from this assistance, 
but chiefly because it proves the growing estimation in which ed- 
ucation is held by the laboring classes.in society, and the increas- 
‘ing elevation of their minds, and the consequent respectability of 
their characters; indeed it has been generally found that those chil- 
dren who have been educated in this establishment 
have been most defective in their attendance, and: their advantages 
tess prized by themselves and their 

And here the committee would avail jeesee of some valua- 
ble testimony on this subject, contained in one of the reports of 
the society for promoting the education of the poor of Ireland; a socie- 
ty which we are se latienod, la their tieelfth annual report, have under 
their care and afford ete 1490 schools, in which are in- 

YOR. 1. 








greater 
ion received, when a payment, 


is required. It induces parents to look+more closely to. 

lar attendance of their children; and it meets, beswes, | 

‘not Uncommon in this country, (Ireland,) which 

be rather pressed—of to 

ition, as a mere charitable boon, instead of obtaining it 
means afforded by the exertion of honest industry.” 

__ Ip another report of the Bi and Foreign School Society, 

‘Committee observe : ‘Experience has proved that the most effec- 
jin addition 

to the aid of the benevolent, of a small weekly sum from each scholar, 

and the desire for instruction on the part of the industrious poor, is 

generally so great, that in most cases nothing more is 

the establishment of a school, than the co-operation and activity of 

a few zealous persons, whose exertions can scarcely fail of being 

crowned with success.’ It is also stated in the appendix to the re- 

port, that ‘ In a populous part of Lambeth, (a part of a 

school for the poor was erected on the plan of the British and | 

reign School Society, intended to hanes ot i 

cost more than L1000.—Subscriptions, 

ly short, and the trustees found themselves getting behind ever) 

year. The prospect being so durk, it was thought expedient to 

make the parents of the children pay somewhat toward the edluca- 

tion of them, and ultimately two pence per week was demanded. Some 

fear arose lest the attendance would be less; to obviate this, the 

master was directed not to reject any child whose parents were 

unable to pay, but only one such circumstance ocourred. ‘The ex- 
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riment gave rise to an unexpected circumstance, too important 
Tbe oetooked aid promang vat esemion ofthe bn of 
schools; for the poor are so well pleased with the new the 
allenlance has been increased, and the regularity of the attendance 
much improved. hey feel a spirit of independence excited by 
paying for their children, which deserves encouragement, and a hope 
is held out that the benevolent views of the friends to the education 
oi the poor, may meet a strong aid in the means thus afforded,’ 

In another school at Worcester, the report mentions that ‘about 
two yeurs ago the state of the finances induced the committee to try 
the experinent of making it a pay school, and each child was charged 
2d sterling per week, ‘The plan has answered beyond expectation; 
there has not only been an increase in the number of scholars, but a 
more punctual attendance without ony disapprobation on the part of 
the parents,’ « 

‘Thus we have seen the results of this experiment in England and 
Treland. ‘The ‘Trustees would add another consideration on this sub-_ 
ject. If the parents who now send their children to the Free 
Schools, were in the babit of making some returns for the instruc~ 
tion furnished them, it would create a feeling of reapect and grati- 
tude, on the part of children towards their parents; they would feel 
under greater obligations, to them, and thus be furnished with 
ditional motives to the observance of that precept of the moral law, 
which lies at the foundation of social order and good government— 
* Honour thy Father and thy Mother.’ : 

Tn addition to the preceding evidence from foreign countries, the 
‘Trustees are happy to have it in their power to lay before the Board 
the testimony of some experience on the subject of inquiry, in our 
own city. 

‘The Female Association did for some time receive pay, to the 
‘amount of one and two cents per week, from each of their scholars. 
‘They found no difficulty in collecting this amount, nor was the atten- 
dance on their schools diminished, although at the same time, the 
schools under the care of this board were open for the instruction 
of their scholars, free of expense, The association discontinued 
receiving pay from the fear that they would otherwise debar them- 
selves from participating inthe Common School Fand. 

‘The African School at one time received from the children in at- 
tendance, an amount almost sufficient to pay the salary of the teacher ; 
but which charge, for the reason just stated, is not at prosent made. 

Since the ordinance of the Common Council of this city de- 
prived all sectarian Charity Schools from partici in the com- 
mon School Fund, one of these Free schools has been converted 
into a Pay school; and of the eighty-five girls who now attend that 
school, and pay from one dollar to five dollars per quarter, cighty-three 
wore formerly there educated gratuitously, 





ing extracts. — 
‘I bave examined the Minute Book of the 
School, in relation to the admission of Pay Scholars. 
By-Law on the subject, which 
into the school, shall pay in prada ordre 
five Comte one Leerieas twenty-five cents per quarter, ace 
or 
eee 
ara ane dye peer Oe 


and submission, it is otherwise a perfect | 
GhUAGrweN oF falls from hie own merit. or. demierlt,)mnd 0,6 
gard is ever paid to the standing of the parent or guardian. We 
have never found any difficulty on this subject.’ 

fer tin cts ot breaking dowstbo inet ea es seaman 
and pay scholars, is forcibly expressed in the following extract 
from a speech delivered tye celebrated Mr. Brougham, at a pub- 
lic dinner in Edinburgh. 

«But what I have to say of the High School of Edinburgh, and 
say as the ground of the preference I give it over others, and even 
over another academy lately established in this city, on what is 
said to be a more improved principle—what I say is this—that such 
a school is altogether invaluable in a free state—in a state having 
higher objects in view by the education of its youth than a mero 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and the study of pro- 
sody. That in a state like this, higher objects should be kept in 
view, there can be no doubt, though I confess I have passed mech 
of my time in these studies myself. Yet a school like the old High 
School of Edinburgh, is invaluable, and for what is it so? It is be- 
cause men of the highest and lowest rank in society, send their 
children to be educated together., The oldest friend I have in the 
world, your worthy Vice President, and myself, were at the High 
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School of , and inthe same class. 
others who friendship, and some of them 
of life still highe: One of them was a noblemen, wl 
now in the House of Peers; sod ome af them ere sn sop 
keepers in the lowest part of the Cowgate of 
the most inferior description—and one or two of them were ag 
- of menial servants in the town. There they were, sitting by 
_ side, giving and taking places from each other, without the sight: 
impression on the part of my noble friends of any superiority on 
their parts to the other boys, or any ideas oblotasiacegr oat ac 
of the other boys to them; and this is my reason for preferring the 
Old High School of Edinburgh to other, and what be termed 
more patrician schools, however well regulated or ed,” 

In the same connection may properly be presented an extract 
from an eloquent speech of Judge Story, in the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, 


‘In our country,” says he, ‘the highest man is not above the 
ple; the humblest is not below the people. If the rich may be said 
to have additional protection, they have not additi power—nor 
does wealth here form a permanent distinction of 
who are wealthy to-day, pass to the tomb, and their children divide 
theirestates. Property thus is divided quite as fast as it 
No family can without its own exertions, stand erect for a ae 
under our statute of descents and distributions, the only tr 
gitimate agrarian Jaw, It silently and quietly dissolves the mass 
heaped up by the toil and diligence of a long life of enterprise and 
industry. Property is continually changing like waves of the sea. 
One wave rises, and is soon swallowed up in the, vast abyss, and 
seen no more. Another rises, and having reached its destined 
limits, falls gently away, and is succeeded by yet another, which, in 
‘its turn, breaks and dies gently on the shore. The richest man 
amongst us may be brought down to the humblest level, and the 
child, with scarcely clothes to cover his nakedness, may rise to the 
highest office in our government; and the poor man, while he rocks 
his infant on his knees, may justly indulge the consolation, that if 
he possesses talent and virtue, there is no office beyond the reach of 
his honorable ambition,” 


[The following documents compose the Appendix to the pam- 
phlet which we copy.) 


To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New-York. 
The Memorial of the Free School Society of New-York re- 
spectfully represents: — 





sacha be greatly tor this 
Seigler | 
ciety. 

Te thdpressot kw, co chibioat be iMractal te thee phsola 
except he or she be the proper object of a gratuitous education. 
‘The design of this provision is, no doubt, that the education of all 
poor children in the city of New-York should be for out 
of the common bounty of the State, This object is admitted to be 
one of the first importance, and ought never to be abandoned. 
But the restriction on the trustees abovementioned is not, it is be- 
lieved, necessary to the accomplishment of this intention, and 
it is found productive of a good deal of practical inconvenience, at 
the same time that it operates as a limitation to the usefulness of 
the Free School Society. 

‘To ascertain with precision the pecuniary abilities of those who 
apply for the admission of their children to the schools, always pre- 
sents a difficult, and is not unfrequently a ere subject of ee 
ry. There are doubtless many parents in ea Seen Ter Det 
able to pay any thing for their children’s education; and these chil- 
dren, if educated at all, must be instructed entirely at the public 
expense. But close, and it is believed accurate observation, has se 
tistied your memorialists, that there are a greater number of parents 
who, though they would not be able to pay the price of tuition de- 
manded at any pay school in the city, are yet able to make a small 
contribution towards their children’s education. These easton 
under the existing Jaw, be considered proper objects of gratuitous 
instruction, though they cannot be classed among the most indi- 
gent. There is also another class of citizens of no 
amount, who are unable to send their children to pay schools, and 
unwilling to have them ranked among paupera by sending them 
to free schools; such children are allowed to grow up without ed- 
‘ucation. 

Now it must be obvious that if any parent is willing to have his 
children educated, he is bound to contribute all in his power 
such education, although the contribution should not be sufficient 
of itself to accomplish the desired object; such contributions, how- 
ever small, will naturally cause parents to take more interest in the 
literary progress of their children, and by leading them to exact 
greater punctuality in their attendance to their studies, and at school, 
produce a practical benefit to the children themselves, 

‘The aversion manifested by many parents to sending their chil- 
dren to free schools, may be considered as the offspring of a feel- 
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Trustees of the Free 1 Bociaty to recel tea 
small contributions as those par send children to their 
schools, have the ability to render, and to accommodate those who, 
from a commendable feeling ‘ide, would avoid being consider= 

ed pensioners upon the piibli nty, your memorialista request 

your honorable body so to amend the act incorporating said So- 
ciety, a8 to allow the ‘Trustees, without prejudicing their nght to 
draw from the Common School fund disbursed in the county of 
New-York, to demand and receive for every child instructed in their 
schools, a compensation for tuition, aot exceeding one per 
quarter; provided that the Trustees may at all times have pow 
er to remit this demand, and that they shall not atany time refuse 
to educate any child on ee of the — of his parents or 
guardian to make the required compensation: but shall at all times 
receive and educate such children; and also to alter the title of the 
Society from that of the Free School Society of New-York, to that. 
of ‘The Public School Society of New-York.’ Your memorialists 
would also request that the number of es of said Kree School 
Society be increased from thirty-six to more. This altera~ 
tion is rendered desirable on account of the increased duties of the 
Board, And to make the right of membership of said 
acceasible to every citizen, your momorialists request a 
teration, allowing a contribution of ten dollars, instead 
five dollars, as heretofore, to constitute any person am at 
life, 

Your memorialista would further petition, that, inasmuch as their’ 
real estate has become very valuable, and as they are extremely 
desirous the public should have all possible security that this pro- 
perty shall for ever be appropriated to the purposes of education, 
they may be authorised by law to vest the fee simple of their real 
estate in the corporation of the city of New-York, and to receive 
from them in return a lease of said property to be used and appro- 
priated to the sole purpose of education for over. 

Your memorialists have prepared the draft of'a bill embracing in 
detail the proposed amendments, and some alterations of minor im~- 
portance, which they respectfully solicit may be passed into a law. 

Witness the Seal of said Society, the 2d day of December 1825. 

LEONARD BLEECKER, Vice President. 

LINDLEY MURRAY, Secretary, 


In behalf of the Commissioners of School Money of the city and 
county of New-York, we are authorised to certify their approba- 
fion of the foregoing Memorial, relative to certain alterations in 
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, Ja Connon Coen 5, 1825. 

‘The Committee on, Laws have the ‘lay before the 

Scryers inumersrad nmin Sethe 
New.) tothe State, a a 

Cees oh ckle see een na 

bats bois mabitsied 1a lhe Comansneeectie 
Fund; and as your committee are informed, have received the 


with, the ha) and of the rit n, will be 
chrctars aged, php Fe = otge- 
neral solicitude and patronage, c children also, those inesti- 


mable objects of individual attachment and concern, and who are to 
be tie future men and women of our country, will be taken in a 
practical and efficient sense under the public guardianship while 
at school, and thus be made the recipients of all that parental af 
fection and care can bestow on the one hand, and of the best b- 
lic regard on the other, and will be simultaneously i in 
their private and public duties. ‘ 

Many of the evils that now exist in the business of instruction, 
will be obviated, and the ‘opposite advantages substituted in their 
place, by the employment, in Public Schools, of experienced well- 
informed, and liberal minded teachers, who alone can expect to be 
called into their service, and who, in return for their 
tive exertions, and real public usefulness, may entertain the 
rance of just and ample remuneration. Psa pigs 
having talents of the highest order, with minds expanded and en- 
larged by useful science and extensive observation, and whose ha- 
bits correspond with the dignity and importance of their 
and who shall enter with zeal, and a determination to. become suse- 
ful, in the performance of their duties, will cause the general 
‘ness of instruction, to become what it ought to be, a pleasant 
ployment to themselves, and every way agreeable and profitable to 
their pupils. 

Under the operation of such establishments,'the invaluable object 
ofa plain, elomentary, and virtuous education will be rendered at- 
tainable by cach individual of the rising generation, in this city, 
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and every parent will be left without excuse if it is not received in 
the utmost and copiousness to which it may be 
and of which the minds of his children are capable, And the fur- 
ther anticipation may be entertained, that the immense population 
which this city is destined to contain, will experience the meliornt- 
‘ing and benignant effects of ear f 
tion, in a ratio proportioned to its increasing numbers and wants, 
In the hope that effects like these may be developed, by means 
of the improvement now in view, and in favor of which the Board 
has already expressed its opinion in the most plain and unequivocal 
form, on « previous Report of this committee, your Committee bog 
leave respectfully to recommend the following Resolution: — 
Resolved—That the Memorial to the Legislature of this State, 
and the draft of a bill prepared by the Trustoes of the Free School 
Society, and sanctioned by the Commissioners of the Common 
School Fund, for the establishment of Public or Common Schools 
in this city, be, and the same are, horeby approved by this Board, 
Respectfully submitted, mache 
tno uae oss 
THOMAS BOLTON. 


Jn Common Council Dec. 5, 1825. 


The foregoing Memorial having been read, it was resolved, that 
the Common Council approve of the same, and that his honor the 
Mayor cause the aame to be executed inthe recess of the Board, 

By the Common Council, 
WILLIAM PAULDING, Mayor, 


J. MORTON, Clerk. 


An Act in relation t0 the Pree Schoot Society of New-York. 
Wouerras, the Trustees of said Society have presented to the 
islature a Memorial requesting certain alterations in their Act 


Tuenerone, Be it enacted by the Peoplé of the State of New- 
York, represented in Senate and Assembly—That the said Society 
shall hereafter be known by the name of The Public School Society 
of New-York. ’ 

2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of said So- 
ciety to provide, so far as their means may extend, for the educa- 
tion of all children in the city of New-York, not otherwise provided 
for, whether such children be or be not the proper object of gra- 
tuitous education, and without regard to the religious sect or de- 
nomination to which such children or their parents may belong. 

‘S, And be it further enacted, ‘That it shall be lawful for the 

Vor. %. 60 
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meen say Kaa eciianreit education | ae 
such payment, or compensation, ‘be remitted | 
tena ctnen which hy sul deat so—and Pro- 


Soe merely on the ground of inability to pay: 
but shall at all times be freely received and ected bytes 


4. And be it forther enncted, That nothing in this ict veonteiaed 
shall be construed to deprive the said Society of any revenues, oF of 
any rights to which they are now, or if this act had not been passed, 
would have been by law entitled; asd Gee eee 
ments from the scholars shall not preclude the Trustees from draw- 

nda lad Common School Fund for all children educated by 


a “And be it further enacted, ‘That the Trustees shall have power 
from time to time to establish in the said city, such additional 
schools as they may deem expedient. 

6. And be it further enacted, 'Vhat any person paying to the 
‘Treasurer of said Society, for the use of the Society, the sum of 
ten dollars, shall become a member thereof for life. 

7. And be il further enacted, That the Annual Meetings of the said 
oom shall hereafter be held on the second Monday in May in 
eucl 

8, vind be it fevther enacted, ‘That the namber of ‘Trustees to be 
chosen by the ty at and after the next annual meeting, sball 
be increased to fifly—who at any legal meeting of the Board may 
add to their number, but so as not in the whole to exceed one hup- 
dred, exclusive of the Mayor and Recorder of the city, who are 
hereby declared to be ex-officio members of the Board of Trustees. 

9. And be it further enacted, That the stated meetings of the 
Board shall be held quarterly, ‘that is to say, on the first Fridays 
of February, May, August, and November, in ench: 

‘That an extra stated meeting shall be held on the Friday next follow 
ing the annual meeting in each year, for the purpose of organising 
the new Board, and transacting any other necessary business. 

10, And be it (further enacted, That one fourth of the whole num- 
ber of ‘Trustees for the time being, shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at any legal meeting of the Board, 

11, And be it further enacted, That the said Society is hereby 
authorised, 20 far as any authorisation from the Legislature may 
be deemed necessary, to convey their school edifices and other real 


yt - - a Ty 
* a 
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estate to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of 
New-York, taking back from said corporation a lease 
thereof upon condition that the same shall be’ bicep ale (aoe 
to the purposes of education, and upon such other terms and con- 
ditions, and in such form as shall be agreed upon between the par- 
ties. : 

— 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 


[A friend to education has favored us with the following account, 
which derives a part of its interest from the circumstance of its 
being, as far as we know, the only printed statement of the kind 
that has hitherto been presented to the public. In the state policy 
and procedore connected with the University of Georgia, there 
are several peculiar and interesting mmstances, which seem to 
deserve aitention, One of these is the. fact that the prepara- 
tory school of that institution is free, and the other that the Fa- 
culty of the University is so composed as to embrace the interosts 
of the county academies, which are designed for the sume purposes 
as the preparatory school. Both of these circumstances seem aus- 
picious to the preparatory institutions, not less than to the Univer- 
sity: itself.) . 


As carly as tho year 1784, when the blessings of peace and in- 
dependence began to be felt by the citizens of Georgia, impressed 
with a sense of the importance of providing the means of sound and 
useful education within their own state, they turned their attention 
to this interesting object. In that year, the Legislature of Georgia, 
with a discretion and liberality truly laudable, appropriated forty 
thousand acres of Jand on the Northwestern limits of the state, for 
the purpose of endowing and establishing a University. In 1785. 
they granted a Charter to the Institution and appointed a Board of 
‘Trustees, to superintend the interests of the University, giving 
them no power to sell the lands entrusted to their care; but clothing 
them with discretionary authority to use and dispose of them in any 
other manner for the best interests of the Infant Seminary. The 
donation was situated in the heart of a very extensive tract of un- 

i lands belonging to the state, on its northwestern 
frontier; the settling of which was long prevented by the constant 
dread of savage incursions, to which it was frequently, and some- 
times fatally subjected. When the fear of Indian barbarity began 
to subside, the population of the state to diffuse itself over this un- 

ied region, and emigrants and speculators, to visit it from 
motives of speculation and emolument, the publie lands, a full 








by x , 
Professor in the University of Georgia, and to preside until the 
Soitlag/¢t Gel Sanetin Abadaaricus: On the 16th of June, 1801, 
Mr, Meigs was appointed President of the Institution, which which office 


Immediately after Mr. Meigs? resignation ‘of the Preswdency 
in 1810, the Trustees appointed the Rey. Henry Kollock, D. 1, to 
fill that office; which appointment Dr. Kollock declined to 

From that time the office of President continued vacant wotil the 


lege, was eleeted President, and, in the presence of the Senates 
Academicus, was duly inducted into office. 

‘The late war with Great Britain was unfavorable to the pro» 
perity of the Institution. Dr. Brown resigned his office as Presi- 
dent, on the 12th November, 1816: when Mr. John R. 


On the 23d of December following, the Reverend Robert 
of New Jersey, was appointed President of the University, which 
appointment he accepted. In May, 1817, he removed to 
and arrived in Athens, about the close of the month. eee 
of June, he was regularly installed and took his seat as President 
of the Board of Trastees, and entered upon the duties of his ar- 
duous and responsible station. 

‘The reputation, zeal, and other qualifications of Dr. Finley in- 
spired the friends of the University with sanguine hopes thatthe 
period of its depression was now about to terminate; and that under 
his administration, it would soon attain a degree of prosperity and 
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usefulness, which bad been long desired, but had not as yet been 
realized, But those hopes were subjected to a distressing disap- 

i On the third day of October following, death put a ter= 
mination to the life and useful labors of Dr. Finley, and to the ex- 
pectations of the public benefits which would probably have result~ 
ed from his vigorous exertions. 

On the 2ist March, 1818, the Trustees the Reverend 
Nathan S. S. Beman to the office vacated by the death of Dr. Fin- 
Jey; and, on the 29th June following, Mr, Beman announced ma 
the Board his acceptance. In. order to afford an opportunity to 
pair the President’s house and the buildings connected with the ie 
stitution, so as to render them respectable and comfortable, it was 
deemed expedient by the President elect and the ‘Trustees that the 
exercises of the College should be suspended until the first of 
January, 1819. 

On the 9th November, 1818, Mr Beman addressed a letter to 
the Eicar ihe Ln oposlen 8. DUN ic OOS ELAN 
act of Providence rendered it both inexpedient and impracticable 
to remove his family to Athens; as his wife was then laboring un- 
der a chronic disease, which precluded all hopes of her recovery. 
(Mr. Beman’s fears wore realised by her death within three months 
afterwards.) He therefore thought it his duty to resign the office 
which he had accepted, 

<a Before thn. Board. slloucaec, She accented Coes are 

Ebenezer Porter, D. D, of Andover, as President; which appoint- 
ment he declined to accept, ax ho signified by a letter dated 19th 
January, 1819, 

[On the first day of March, 1819, the Reverend Moses Waddel 
D. D. whose reputation as a teacher is so well.and extensively 
known, was unanimously chosen by the Board of Trustees Presi- 
dent of the University of Georgia. On the 19th April following, 
he d his acceptance, and on the 21st May, took charge of 
the Ce consisting at that time of seven students, By the fol- 
Jowing November, at which time his appointment was unanimously 
confirmed by the Senatus Academicus, the number of students had 
increased to nearly eighty. ‘They have since been gradually in- 
‘ereasing, so that the present number is one hundred and six; not- 
withstanding a Senior class respectable in numbers has graduated 
every year for the last four yeurs.] 

Ta the poor:s816, tho Logiclatere asthoriecdn enle of 04s ante 
of the University, and directed the proceeds to be vested in Bank 
stock. Accordingly the lands were sold, and the amount produced 
enabled the Trustees to vest one hundred thousand dollars in stock 
ofthe Bank of the State of Georgia, which yields eight thousand 
dollars ayear, If by any accident or misfortune of the Bank, that 
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‘to about § 3500 arising from tuition, constitutes the annual income 


nursery to the college. - - 

The See oe known by the name of Franklin 
College, is in the town of Athens, Clark county, on the western 
margin of the North Oconee river, on the main route from the city of 
Augusta to Nashville in Tennessee; distant ninety-four miles from 
the former. The town of Athens in which it is located covtains 
nearly one hundred families, many of whorn have resorted thither 
for the advantage of educating their children; and are respectable 
on account of their morals and mental improvement, The sitdation 
is elevated and, affording a view of the mountains to the northwest, 
few places in any country can be more healthy than this has been 
found to be. ’ 

‘The buildings belonging to the College are “ 

1. A three pay oe OF brick 190 feet long and 45 broad, 
fronting nearly north and “south, containing 24 rooms for the ac- 
commodatien of students. Each room has a fire-place, two dormito- 
ries, and two closets for firewood and water, attached to it, 

2, Another brick building four stories high, of the same dimen- 
sions as the former, and constructed on the same plan, containing $2 
rooms, This building was erected by the liberality of the Legis- 
lature in 1822. Jt is an excellent structure; two of its rooms are 
allotted for instructers, and two, for recitations, “ Pe 

3. A brick building 40 feet by 32, two stories high. 
story is divided inte two spactehoeas one, ont: philosophical 

‘us; the other is used as a room for lecturing, recitations and 
philosophical experiments. The philosophical apparatus is a 
very complete one; and there are few phenomena in the several de- 
partments of natural philosophy which have not the i 
instrument for their experimental illustration, A permanent pro- 
vision, moreover, has been made by the ‘Trustees for the 
of new instruments, and replacing such as may be injured or lost, 

‘The lower story is used as a chemical laboratory. ‘The chemi- 
ea) apparatus is respectable, and sufficiently ample for the perform- 
ance of all those experiments which are necessary to illustrate and 
estublish the principles of the science, 

4. A chapel 40 feet by 60; 2 framed building, in which the students 
attend for morning and evening prayers, public worship is attended 
‘on the subbath and the public Commencements are held on the first 
Wednesday in August. 
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A dwelling-house for the President, about 50 yards from the 
Filton mi 

6. Besides these there are two halls for the accommodation of 
the two literary societies which are instituted in the College, viz. 
the Demosthenian and the Phi Kappa, The hall of the former is 
of brick; the other is a frame building. The interior of each is eon- 

- yeniently constructed and elegantly finished. 
ie officers of instruction at present are, 
A President who instructs the higher classes in Logic, Moral 
Philosophy, and the Evidences of Christianity. His salary is $2200 
er annum, 
Le A Professor of Natural Mgt and Botany, who also instructs 
in Rhetoric, Belles-lettres, and Criticiam, salary $ 1400. 

A Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, spel iaganel 

A Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and the Fre 
whose sulary at present is $ 1200, 

‘Two tutors who instruct the two lower classes in the Latin and 
Greek languages, Geography, Antiquities, and other studies prepa~ 
ratory to their admission into the Junior class; each of whom has 
asalary of $700. 

‘The students are divided in four classes, viz. Senior, Junior, 
Sophomore and Freshman. ‘The studies of the Freshman year 
are four books of Xenophon’s Cyropeedia, Homer, Horace, Ro- 
man Antiquities, Murray’s English Grammar, Day’s Algebra, 
Morse’s Geography, and Playfair’s Geometry. 

‘The studies of the Sophomore year are Homer continued, five 
books of Livy, Peel Algebra continued, Plain Puaconaoty 
and Surveying. 

‘The Junior studies are Belles-lettres and criticism, Spherical 
Trigonometry, Navigation, Conic sections, Priestloy’s lectures = 
History, Natural Philosophy, and Logic, with Cicero de Orato 
and a recitation in the Greek Testament on every Monday tone 


A aac ihe od pe class are, 
continued, (in which Enfield and 
Peresiy are ere bre ) Paley’s Moral en and Evi- 
dences of Christianity, pire Nese Brande’s Chemistry, Vattel’s 
Law of Nations, Stewart’s Philosophy of the Mind, and such ¢las- 
aics as the President may direct, with forensic disputation ‘and ori- 

ginal speeches, delivered publicly, 

Laws require declamation from the three lower classes and. 
romposition, On each evening after evening prayers two 
or pe pe having Leen appointed on the preceding day, declaim on 
r, in the college chapel, in presence of the Faculty and. 
wen students, On every Wednesday at 2 o'clock cight of 
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thom from these three classes declaim before the President in the 
chapel; when mosey vera keer 
rerindene emer i — 
is 
sentir ae mec kom naam 
ance, 
Fe ae ae, de eee 
morning prayers, (to which the students are summoned at sunrise 
‘Pan tranblllor casrday'e ope o'clock A, M. and at 4 P. M. 
of Saturday is spent by the two sopicties in their 


valuable auxiliaries to the Institution. 

A strict regard to moral duties, as well as attention to 
study, is required of the studenta by the laws of the University. 
‘The punishments to be inflicted for the violation of any law, are 
entirely addressed to the sense of honor and shame, and propor- 
tioned to the nature and aggravation of the offence: they are ad~ 
monition, private, or public, supension, dismission, or expulsion. 

In 1820, the Legislature granted two thousand dollars for the 
purpose of erecting a frame building to accommodate a school pre- 
paratory to admission into colloge. ‘This seminary is placed under 
the immediate instruction and care of two tutors, and has been by 
the Trustees subjected to the superintendence of the President, 
‘The tuition in this preparatory academy is without cost to the pur 
pils, ‘The tutors receive each a salary of $800 out of the fands 
of the University; and as a number are annually prepared in this 
branch for entering college, it has proved an excellent auxiliary 
and nursery to the institution. It consists at present of about sixty 


pupil acs 
pecs following are the officers of instruction at this time, 1826, 


"Mond Wavddel, D. D. President, Reverend Alonzo Church, 
A. M. Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. Henry Jackson 
M. D. Professor of Natural Philosophy and Beaeyi James Jack- 
son, A.M. Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and the French 
language. Ephraim S. Hopping, A. M., Alvin Lathrop, A.B. 
tutors in college. Moses W. Dobbins, Ebenezer Newton, tutors 
of the preparatory academy. 

‘The whole number pepe 17; who, togéther with the sena- 
tors of the different counties of the state, constitute the Senates 
Academicus. All college Jaws and the appointments of all officers 
must be confirmed by this body. Their annual meeting, at which 
the governor presides, is held at the seat of government on ‘the 
second Monday in November, during the seasion of the Legists- 
ture. 
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MM. Mok. JULLIEN’S QUESTIONS ON COMPARATIVE DUCATION. 
(See last Nurnber.) 


Moral ond Religiow’s Education, 


66, Ts particular attention paid to the developement of the moral 
‘faculties, and to religious instruction—whether in the family or at 
_ school? * 

67. How fre children taught submission, respect, and obe- 
dience, to thoir parents and their superiors, and how/are they in- 
duced to love them? Is severity or mildness employed for these 
purposes? (The exciting of fear is exceedingly injurious to the 
moral developement of children, to their character, and their mind.) 

68. How are they led to goodness, beneficence, humanity? 

69, What are the moral sentiments which are most carefully cher- 
ished in them,—filial piety, fraternal affection, benevolence to man- 
kind, and especially tothe unfortunate? 

70, What are the moral habifs with which pains are taken to 
render children familiar—obedience and docility, the spirit of or- 
der, force of character and will, combined with a reflecting sub- 
mission to the orders of persons of greater age and judgement? 

71. Is care taken to surround children constantly with good er- 
amples which they may be induced to imitate? 

72. By what means are children carly rendered hardy and cour- 

us 

73, Is it customary to terrify them with stories of witches, ghosts, 
and other apparitions—or are they taught to put no faith in such 
ridiculous fables, and to remain alone in the dark without fear? 

74. What means are made use of to correct infants subject to 
anger? 

75. What measures are taken to correct those who manifest a 
certain disposition to cruelty, or to the destruction of things which 
they know to be useful? 

76. How are chfdren inspired with an abhorrence of falsehood, 
and are they encouraged to speak the truth? 

77. How is idleness prevented or corrected, and how are chil- 
dren early habituated to labor, without causing in them a repug- 
mance to it? 

78. Do mothers exercise a great influence upon the primary 
moral education of their children; and how is this influence di- 
rected? 

79. What differeace may be remarked in the proportion of this 
influence, as exercised in the poor, and in the rich classes? 

80. What course is taken in religious instruction? Is this course 
uniform in all schools, or is it aii the will of each instructer? 

+ 





their country?” 
religi ag natruiction je reccurea! ale an and ex- 


ceremonies, to 
pene ‘the mind of chil- 
i their religious belief, to 
to develope and fortify by the double power of 
habit and example, the moral character,—true piety, a 
to benevolence, to toleration, to christian 2 

83, What is the internal regime of t 
their discipline mild, benevolent, paternal, 

84, What are the most common faults, and what are the 
ments which are used? What moral effect do these 
appear to produce? 

85. How are rewards employed to incite children to good? 
‘What is the nature of these rewards, and what is their mora) ef 
fect? 4 

86, Is regard had in the distribution of these rewards to good 
conduct more than to progress in study,—and to the continuance 
of that progress observed during a cortain space of time, ralher 
than to a success owing to circumstances which is often fortuitous 
and oy obtained in @ particular exercise or in an exami- 
nation 

87. Are sums of money, medals, exterior marks of distinction 
awarded? Does the distribution of them take place in a public and 
formal manner? 

88. Is recourse had to emulation* to excite the love of study, 
and in ae manner is ere use of ? tee 

39. Have pains been taken to keep emulation degenerating 
into rivalry,—and producing in children on the one hand the first 
sentiments of vanity, pride, and ambition, and on the other painful 
impressions of discouragement, disgust, and envy? » 

90. Are measures used to displace emulation by a motive more 
pure, less dangerous, by the inducement presented, whether to the 
practice of a virtue, or to the acquisition of additional knowledge, 


* The author bere refers in a nole to the views of M. Feuillet in favor of 
emulation, as stated in his Memoire crowned by the French Academy, 1809 ot 
1801; and to those of M. Jean-Baj Brun, @x-professor of sciences and 
belles lettres, who has written forcibly and eloquently against the principle of 
emulation. 
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and by the inward satisfaction which the child ought to find in the 


conscidusness of his conduct, of hit his pro- 

gress, in proportion eA rth and aie: moral cha- 

racter and his intelligence? 

Intelieetuat Education. 
91, How is the first education of the senses and the organs direct~ 

ed from the very cradle? With what objécts is care taken to sur- 
round infants for the parpose of exercising them to see, to ad 
to hear, to think?—What are the first exercises of observation 

of language? 

92, At what age are children ordinarily taught to rend, to write, 
to count; and what is the method regarded as the most easy? 

93, What are the branches of instruction in which children are 
usually taught at the primary schools?—Are most of these schools 
confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic; or do they embrace 
some elementary notions of grammar, of vocal music, of geomet 
tical drawing, of geometry and surveying, of practical mechanics, 
of the geography and history of their country, of the anatomy of the 
human body, of practical hygiéne, of the natural history of those 
productions of the earth which are most useful to man?—(The ele- 
ments of all these sciences,--ns essential to every individual, in 
every condition, and in all the circumstances of life,—ought to form 
a part in a complete system of primary and common instruction, 
perfectly adapted to the true wants of man in our present state of 
civilisation and improvement.) 

94. How are lessons given?—to all the children assembled ina 
body, or to small divisions according to their comparative ability 
‘und their progress in intelligence? 

95. Is any particular method of instruction adopted which has 

‘simplified and perfected?—To what branches of elementary” 
instruction is it applied?—In what does it consist? 

96. Is use made generally in the country or only in certain 
places of the new method of mutual instruction, received from En- 

Jand, and knownby the names of its inventors, Messrs, Bell and 
; pace, In what schools is it used? 

97, Is use made of the method of elementary instruction, in 
arithmetic, practised with success by M. Pestalozzi in his institu- 
tion,—or of any other method of the same kind, whether in arith- 
metic or the other branches of instruction. 7 

98. Is use made of the analytic method at once ingenious, in- 
-atructive, and amusing, of M, l’abbé Gualtier for instruction in gram- 
soar, geography, ke? 

99, What are the first elementary books which aro put into the 
bands of chikiren? 





103, saree io ene betwee lessons giv by the 
masters, one or two hours personal i 
fargiriialnersast.at fiw Jenson Gay beraiceeeeds ‘<y 

104, What Js th ordinary: length of) «,coebaveen romraeiet, Oe 


105, What differences may be remarked between the primary 
schools of the cities and those of country places? peg samen 
tioned frequented in summer as well as in 2 If they are sus- 
pended, what remedies are used for the i eniences resulting 
from this interruption, which exposes children to lose in one half 
of the year all the benefit of the lessons which they may have re- 
ceived in the other half? 

106, Are there annual vacations?—At Die do they take 
place?—How long do they last?—How do children usually employ 
this interval of time? vis , 

Domestic and Private Education, in its connection with the system of Primary 


107. How far is the education which is commenced and con- 
tinued by parents, in the family, in harmony or in opposition with 
the on _and the instruction given in the primary and public 
schools? 

108, Do the masters of these schools concert measures with pa- 
rents for the direction of the infants which are committed to them? 

109. On what footing are children placed with their parents, in 
families,—with their instructers and their companions, in the pub- 
lie schools? 

110, Do parents and instructers endeavor to make themselves 
Joved rather than feared’—or are the one mild and kind, whilst the 
other show themselves harsh and severe?—In this case, what ap- 
pears to be the eflect of the apparent contrast? 

Brig Cs ars th detcnetin gC. ea 

111. Are efforts made to establish a harmony between the first 
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pomioermerate ipbenc stat) LI La 
schools?) 

112. "ts the actual organisation of primary and common instruc- 
tion on a basis sufficiontly large, solid, and complete, to provide the 
children of the poor and of the working classes, with all the ele~ 
pre Aegean iat aie tiles er eis 
"113. What becomes generally of the children of poor families, 
op their leaving the primary schools?—and what means have they 
to indulge a disposition for cultivating and maturing the first instruc~ 
tion which they have received? 

114, What becomes generally of the children of rich families, 
on their leaving the ume schools? 


General Considerations, 

115, Is the actual manner of bringing up children, till their 
seventh or ninth year, the same as formorly,—or rather in what 
consists the difference which may be discerned between the new 
and the old mode of education? 

116. What are the improvements or the changes introduced 
within ten years in primary and common education? 

117. What inconveniences can be pointed out in the system ac- 
tually followed;—or what are the essential advantages which appear 
to result from it? 


118. Of what improvements does it appear to be suscoptible? 

119, Are primary schools maintained in large manufactories, in 
hospitals designed for the reception of children, in corps or regi- 
‘ments;—and how are they organised? 

120, What are the best works written, in the particular country, 
on primary education?—or what are those which parents and teach- 
ers are most in the habit of consulting? 


—_ 
PROPOSALS FOR FORMING A SOCIETY OF EDUCATION, 


‘Tue establishment of a society for any of the numerous objects 
connected with human improvement, is a thing of so common oc~ 
‘currence, as hardly to call for apology or explanation. Inthe pro- 
sent state of the public mind with regard to the subject of educe 
tion, in particular, prefatory discussion seems unnecessary, Tho 
Sonyiction appears to be universal that the happines of individuals 
and of society is dependent, to a great extent, on the information, 
the discipline, | and the habits, which are imparted by physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral exercise, regulated by good instruction.— 
Some of the considerations however which seem most strongly to 
Urge the measure now proposed, are entitled to particular attention: 








Shemorigtten iatonihe lnpgntase-alsny nat 
Lies he a whole people from the rites of i , oF the habits of 
It is matter of regret, pepe 
has been pation to meet on so many other 
onward to brilliant success, no such union 
tempted in the great cause of education. ats preg ay a 
Maal echporesetnse, ‘ist weuahed inritwions ae 
scl a distingui a 
fo Soles Ace arrangement which as juny tumortalsed 
But there has not been any attempt made to offer 
J county at Jrge, the benefits likely to result from an associ 
Seep aee eminent and active in literature, in science, and 
public life; from an extensive interchange of views on the rato 
faaracterh de ocrian canpuel ag harmonious 
uniform set of books fitted Te bcoae te Sag OR RRENGLOS ti 
rendered as perfect as the united judgement cee ‘men and of 
teachers could make them. School-committees have labored in- 
dustriously, indeed, but from the want of a ieee iansd other 
munication, they have not acted in concert. 
not a few instances, been conferred with go little ji farts 
become disadvantageous rather than beneficial; town and state 
policy in regard to education has, though admirable in its tempo- 
rary results, and its restricted sphere, been so cramped in respect 
to time and place, as to lose much of its proper influence. 

A society such as is proposed, would, in all , do 
away these and similar impediments to the career of improvement, 
and prove a powerful engine in accelerating the intellectual pro- 
gress, and elevating the character, of the nation, 





1. As the earlicst stages of education require, from their prospee- 
tive importance, as well as their natural place, the peculiar attention 
of parents and teachers, the proposed society would direct its at- 
tention to every thing which might seem likely to aid parents in 
the domestic education of their offspring, or in the establishment 
of schools for infants, 


2. Another object of the society would be to aid inatructers in the 
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discharge of their duties, So much has recently been written 
and so well on this subject, that it scemsto require but little dis- 
cussion here.* Let it suffice to say that every effort would be 
made, which might seem likely to be of service to teachers, whether 
by the training of youth with reference to the business of teachings 
by instituting iscteres oa the various branches il by 
suggesting methods of teaching branches, by , ina word, 


‘ ; 80 as to furnish instructers 
with the best attainable knowledge and the best possible qualifica- 
tions in the branches which they might wish to teach. 

A school or college for teachers, though an excellent and a 

cable object, cannot be put into operation in aday, nor by any 
single act of legislature, nor by the solitary efforts of any individu- 
al. If there is a season for every thing under the sun, there must 
be, in this undertaking, an incipient stage of comparative feeble- 
ness and doubt and experiment and hazard, which, however, will 
no doubt give place to day of ample success, in an unparalelled 
amount of private and public good. ‘The only questions are, Where 
shall this undertaking be commenced ?—when’ by whom?— 
Shoul ultaneous movement to effect this greut object be made, 

probability it will in New-York, in Connecticut, and 

Massachusetts, and perhaps in other states,} such a society as is 
now proposed might contribute valuable services to the measures 
which might be adopted for this purpose, 

‘The society ought not to restrict its attention to instructers of 
any order, but should endeavor to embrace the services and the 
duties of all, from the lowest to the highest in the scale of advance- 
mont; and the mutual understanding, and the universal co-opera- 
tion thus secured in the business of instruction, would probably be 
one of the greatest advantages resulting from this society.[ 

3. An object of vast importance in the formation of a society such 
a8 is contemplated, would be the collecting of a library of 
works on edueation, The members of the society would, by means 
of such assistance, proceed more intelligently and efficiently, inthé 
prosecution of their views; and if the library were made to com- 
Prise copies of every accessible school book, American or Euro- 


* We refer to the interesting publications of Messrs. Gallaudet and Johnson, 
‘sod the wessages of Governors Clinton and Lincoln, as well ss occasional articles 
in vevoral periodical works, ond recent pamphlets on education, 


t Seo the meesnges of Governors Clinton and Lincoln, and the report of th® 
committee of the Legislature of Connecticut. 


} See Jullien's Questions on Education in Nos. 7 and & of this Journal, 
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pean, it would furnish its readers with the means of valuable and 
extensive improvement in their respective branches of instruction. 
The advantage thus afforded would be equally serviceable to such 
of the society as might be employed in aiding teachers by lectures 
or otherwise, and to those teachers themselves. 

4, A subject closely connected with the preceding would be the 
improvement of school-books. It is a thing not merely convenient or 
advantageous to education, and to the character of our national 
literature, that there should be a uniformity in schoul-books through- 
out the country: this subject possesses a political value, which 
reaches even to the union by which we are constituted a powerful 
and independent nation. Local peculiarities of sentiment, and 
undue attachments to local custom, are the results in a great mea- 
sure, of education, We do not surely lay ourselves open to the 
imputation of being sanguine, when we venture to say that a na- 
tional uniformity in plans of instruction, and in echool-books, would 
farnish a bond of common sentiment and feeling, stronger than any 
that could be produced by any other means, in the season of early 
life. The precise extent to which this desirable improvement 
might be carried would, of course, depend, in some degree, on the 
feelings of individuals, no less than on those of any society. But 
every rational and proper effort would no doubt be imade to render 
such arrangement agreeable to the views and wishes of instructere, 
and of the authors of achool-books, throughout the United States. 

5. In the present eatly stage of this business it is thought better 
not to muktiply or extend observations, but to leave details for a more 
matured stage of procedure. A useful guide to particular 
fions is accessible in Count De Lasteyrie’s Nouvesu Systéme 
d’Education. See that pamphlet, or the translation of part of it, 
given in the appendix to Dr. Griscom’s Mutual Instruction. 

Another useful guide will be found in M. M-A. Jullien’s Es- 
quisse d’un Ouvrage sur I’Education Comparée &c, mentioned in 
the last note on the preceding page. 

6. The vastly desirable benett'o of complete and barmonious co- 
®peration, would require that several, if not all, of the large towns 
and cities.in the United States, should contain a central committee for 
managing the concerns of such a society; as auriliaries to which 
and modelled on the same plan, professional men and teachers, as 
well as other persons interested in education, and capable of pro- 
moting it, might associate themselves in every town or convenient 
vicinity. A corresponding member from every such association, and 
one or more from a central committee, might, with great ease and 
dispatch, conduct all the business of the proposed society in any 
one State; and « similar arrangement on the great scale, might 
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a i Oa ee et eer 
‘The whole affair offers nothing cither ortroublesome: all 
that is wanted is a sufficiency of zeal and enterprise to commence 
and of perseverance to sustain the undertaking. 
For an idea of the good likely to be accomplished by a socioty 
for the improvement of education, reference may be made to the 
of the Preach’ Setiety of Edataion, o'to the prendit 
condition of the primary schools of Holland, which have attained 
to that condition through the eric society duly impressed 
with the value of education, and vigorously devoting themselves to 
itt improvement. The teeulf of that abcieny's labo has beta’ 
thing short of an intellectual and moral regeneration in the sphere 
of its action, accomplished, too, in the brief of thirt years, 
Mention might here be made also of the” Beiish and 
School Society which has done so much for the dissemination of 
‘improved instruction at home and abroad; and which has render 
ed the benefits of education a acesube tothe people of England, 
as they have been or are to those of Scotland, of New England, 
or of Holland. biden soerrmvren tps epee Gd 04 
‘as an institution which is dispensing the of early in- 
struction and moral refinement, among the 
British population, 


‘The subject of this article is one in which we hope all our readers 

will feel an interest; Gactatecgpateg Are titel 
who have been revolving this or similar subjects in their 

minds, fo favor us with their thoughts in any form which may suit 
their own views. We shall be happy to select such communica- 
tions as may suit for insertion in the pages of the Journal, for the 
purpose of inerensing public interest in a topic so impor rant to na- 
tional improvement, and of accelerating the corinne of sucha 
society as has been proposed. 


REVIEWS. 


An Address delivered af the Collegiate Institution in Amherst, Massa~ 
chusetts. Heman |, DD, on occasion of his Tnanzu- 
ration to the of Iasttulion, October, 18, 1823. Bos- 
ton: 1823. pp. 40. 


‘Tur main subject of this address has lost none of its merits from 
the length of time which ae it was delivered. After 


ron t 








andino farther? Por such seem to ua to be its effects, when it pros- 
trates the man on whose advancement in science and on whose use~— 
fulness to the world, in the application of his discoveries to the wants 
and convenience of others, we hud built | 


‘expectations, “The 
advice, never lo despair, is applicable here, febere eee So 
that the character of diseases is constantly changing, and 
be equilly true that some cause for these changes exiats in the va-— 
ried modes of living, the introduction of new articles of food into” 
common use for aly dict, and new articles of medicine in the 
practice of lpia dbreat eathcoene aa weir some 
which make a powerful impression on the human system. Here 
then, av in other cases, much is to be hoped for from the spirit of 
observation. We must mark well the rock on which we have seen 
the health of others dashed and their constitutions shattered: wo 
must avoid the roads which fed them into the valleys of despon- 
dence, and shun the courses which carried them down to the grave 
before their time. On this topic the dddrexs under review oon= 
cludes with the following observations. 

: ‘ 
“©The finest constitution, the growth of many years, may be riin- 
ed in a few months. However good the health of a student may 
be when he enters college, it requires much cure and pains to pre- 
sorve it; and there is @ very common mistake as to the real cause 
why so many fail. Hard study has all the credit of Repel | 
mutiy a constitution, which would have sustained twice as muel 
lication, and without injury too, by carly rising and walking, 
by Keeping up a daily ‘acquaintance with the saw and the axe, 
Worthless in themselves, then, as are the elements which compoxe 
this mortal frame, so essential are its healthful energies tothe ope- 
rations of mind, that so long as the body and soul remain united, 
too much care can hardly be bestowed upon the former for the 
sake of the latter.’ 2 


It is manifest that no rules can be given which shall apply to 
‘every case of declining health, The same articles of food are not 
adapted to every stomach; but every man of common sagacity may 
earn from a little experience what articles agree or disagree with 
himself, and every man should have prudence enough to refrain 
from that which has been palpably injurious to him more than onte, 
Different persons perhaps require various quantities of aliment; but 
‘every man is conscious when he indulges beyond the calls of na~ 
ture, and wisdom teaches him the benefits of moderation, ‘That 
‘Species of exercise which for one would be i , and send 
bin oral la the pulse of joy and vivacity, would perhaps. 

the sinking powers of another, and be followed by Ias- 
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situde and languor. Four hours of sleep may suffice the wants of 
one man, at the age of forty-five or sixty, while another just emerg- 
ing from puberty may demand no less than eight. One person 
may have acquired such firmness of habit, that he can endure the 
scorchings of the sun and the peltings of the storm without suffering 
any thing of harm: another's health may compel him to graduate 
his dress by the thermometer, and to retreat into the shade from 
the summer’s heat, and take shelter at the fire-side from the severi- 
ties of winter. | res 

But there is one rule to which we believe all may advantageously 
adhere. Cultivate habiss of regularity. Let the hours for sleeping 
and waking be regular. Let the student satisfy himself that eight, 
sever or six hours of rest will serve to replenish the day’s exbaus- 
tion; and then let him invariably take his six, seven, or eight hours; 
and be sure that they commence as early as ten o’clock. Midnight 
is no time for that man’s studies who regards his health: the buok 
and the pen should be thrown aside, half an hour, at least, before 
we lay our bodies down. The mind derives as little benefit from 
that sleep to which the student rushes from his books, as the body 
does from food taken hastily in the hurry of business or of work: 
both are refreshed for the moment; but the body acquires no nutri~ 
ment and the mind no vigor, to enable either the one or the other 
to renew their toil on the succeeding day, with that alacrity which 
we all feel after calm repose or undisturbed repasts. Let the hours 
for meals be also regular ; let the quantity of food be regularly the 
same, or if this be increased or diminished, let that be done with 
regularity: let the kind and quality of food be regular, not to-day re- 
stricting one’s self to adry crust and cup of water, and to morrow 
indulging in the richest of the market. Above all things be 
slow in eating: tax not the stomach with the duties of the teeth. 
The time lost at the table will be gained at the desk, in conse- 
quence of the freedom from oppression, and buoyancy of spirits 
which follows a light and well digested dish. Intense study should 
never deprive the invalid of his regular meal: if when the hour returns 
his appetite does not return with it, yet let the student leave his 
task and take his seat at the family board; this will revive his na- 
ture, and probably waken him to a relish of what is necessary for 
his support. 

We might add here some suggestions on the expediency of ad- 
justing the kind and degree of exercise to be taken by different in- 
dividuals, acording to some rule: our thoughts, however, have been 
so amply anticipated in former numbers of this Journal, that we 
dispense with them and proceed to consider the second division of 


President Humphrey’s address, which relates to intellectual improves 


ment. 


in the wordsof the address, that ‘in every stem of education, two 
fol 


einen sree ba kept steadily in view: that the mind itself 

be formed; is to be gradually expanded and strengthened 
aad abana the proper exercise of its faculties; and 
secondly, thet.,it is to be enriched and. embellished: with) various 
know! 


“That, then, must obviously be the best system of mental educa- 


excuse the student from thinking and reasoning; but to learn(?) him 
how to think and to reason, Ttis hia own application thatin to gi 


him distinction, It is climbing the hill of science by dint of 

and perseverance and not being carried up on other men’s shoulders. 
‘Let every youth, therefore, early settle it in bis. mind, that if he 
Bere ere Mae aes or in other 
words, to rise by personal application. try hisown 
strength, and try it pre slr to call upon 





+ pee 


et nenainted 
'e’ paseto the third:and 
ace ectteasr 





and. deprexad’ Nenrt fico ines caeene ay 
‘is strength employed in doing evil? How 


“ Without the fear of God nothing canbe secure for one moment, 
Without the contro! of moral and religious principle, education is 
a drown a poled sword in the bands f @ maniac, 
In his madness he may fall upon its point, or bathe it in the blood 
of the innocent, Great and highly cultivated talents, allied to 
_— Seepteinn son tikdehiy ernie eres tee ee ae 

if arrows and death.” After all the dreams of human pertectibility, 
and all the hosannas which have been profanely lavished upon rea= 
_Ramepllceo iyi and erate es wht ee ete ee 
i could protect his beloved daughters, or be safe in his own 
house for one night? What would civil government be in the pro- 
found sleep of conscience, and in the absence of right moral 
habits and feelings—what, but an iron despotism on the one hand, 
er intoxicated anarchy on the other? 

« Let that system of religious education which is begun in the fa- 
mily, be carried into the primary school, from thence into the 
academy and up to the public seminary. Such a course of moral 
instruction, is the more important in this country, om account of 


the free and republican character of all our institutions.’ 


Tho concluding parts of this address have reference, to the prin- 
ciples which actuated the fathers of New England in the establish- 
ment of the older colleges, particularly their union of scientific 
with religious instruction; to the subject of the age at which youth 
should be permitted to commence Berens to the bei peogs'4 
of affording assistance to youth disposed to seek an education with 
views to the ministry; to some of the circumstances tnd ich 
the institution at Amherst has grown up; and finishes with a glow- 
io, aie ami anticipation of the good that shall bo effected within its walls. 

hrough the whole of the address we discover » display of ar 
dent zeal, which leaves on the reader's errteiaee fesrrem = 9 
pression respecting the churacter of the author. 
at the sorrowful event which vacated the chair of the si 
style is tender and pathetic: when the cause of religion 
miuiple oarthenes tre aol esiay ehmaneauioceecad aaa 
Josophy of mind, it is lucid, and convineing: on early education it 
evinces the anxiety of parental watchfulness: on christion charity 
it is warm; in classical allusions it shows familinrity with standard 
authory, and, where knowledge on eerie ‘should be ex- 
pected, it ix, so far as we can judge, uniformly correct. 
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Remarks on Greck Grammars. Boston, 1826: pp. 27. 


Tuts pamphlet is a reprint of a review which appeared in Nos. 6. 
and 6. of this Journal; and it is gratifying to find that the leadiag sub- 
ject of that article excites euch an interest as to call for its publica- 
tion in a separate form. 

The avowed principle of the Journal of Education being that ne 
favorite theories shall be obtruded to the exclusion of fair diseus- 
sion, the individual who writes the following strictures, feels at liberty 
to express fully his dissent from some of the opinions advanced in 
the Remarks, and more especially as they inculcate notions which 
seem likely to retard rather than accelerate the progress of improve- 
ment in education. 

Before calling in question however a single statement in the 
Remarks, it is due to the author of that article to say, that the 
learning and the research which it displays are creditable not only 
to himself but to his country. The writer shows that he possesses 
not merely the taste, but—what at our day and in this country are 
a much rarer and higher commendation—the industry and the zeal 
of a genuine scholar. High intellectual attainments, however, are 
not always a guarranty for correct views of the human mind or of 
the great subject of education; and they never can supply the place 
of skill and ingenuity in the humble art of teaching. A profound 
scholar, indeed, is not unfrequently the worst qualified person for 
aiding the details of education. He sits in his closet, contemplat- 
ing with a high enthusiasm the works of stupendous intellects, im 
their rich marginal garniture of ammotation and commentary, till the 
intensity of his admiration becomes an absorbing passion which 
disqualifies him, in a degree, for the office of deciding a purely prac- 
tical question on the merits of the comparatively mechanical pro- 
cess of teaching. 8 

The professed scholar’s devotion to the classics and to the mi- 
nuter shades of thought and expression which constitute the nice- 
ties of grammar, and his attachment to the scholastic habits long 
associated with his favorite pursuits, are very powerful barriers to 
his attaining correct or liberal views on the subject of instruction. 
He has entailed is mind a dry and exclusive style of thought, 
an abstraction, a stillness and a languor, which revolt from the 
bustle of activity and change; and which lead him to regard every 
attempt at reform as a troublesome innovation.. Even the dull 
echolastic aspect of his own education, has borrowéd a reflected 
charm ftom the venerated features of antiquity, which is more con- 
genial to his mental habits, than any trait of the busy and intruding 
face of modern improvement. 








‘The attempt to introduce the inductive method of instruction in 
the languages, seems ects be looked on with no friendly 
eye by the author of the article under review. ‘ Induction,’ says 
that writer, ‘is & term which is'constahtly in the mouthalof the s= 
periicial, by whom its real signification is as ill understood as its 
history is by those who suppose the discovery of it to be the pecu- 
liar boast of modern times.’ This sweeping assertion requires a 
little examination. ‘The * popular cant about induction,’ is a thing 
happily so prevalent that it may be traced in essays, painphlets, 
and school-books, in all parts of the country. But the work which 
has most successfully maintained the utility of inductive instruction 
isthe United States Literary Gazette; a publication which has done 
more to reform the character of instruction, within a few years, than 
had previously been effected through any other channel, Some wri- 
tors in that work have, it is true, used the terms induction and analy~ 
sis somewhat unguardedly. They have not appended a definition to 
these terms in every instance in which they have used them, setting 
forth that the words were to be taken, not always in a strictly sci- 
entific sense, byt in a popular acceptation ; not in the sense of 
Hey aro to cients, eons we should soning it to chemistry,) 

acknowledged and authorised usage of tracing to princi- 

. But, must writers who are contributing to a popular work, 

always feel bound to remind their readers that they are using worde 
in their popular sense? —Farther: 


‘If, indeed, thase who would have us adopt this method ia the ac- 
quisition of languages, as we understand their use of the term, would also 
require us to follow it, in all our studies, the argument would al least 
he consistent Now it may be asked, if we are not to avail ourselves 
of those rena principles, or rules, in languages, which have been 
deduced trom actual observation, but most begin anew by * induction.” 
why should we not proceed by the same method in all the seiences? 

should we not, for example, in astronomy throw aside, as sa 
useless lumber, those sublime general truths, the discovery of 
which seems to bave been reserved during so many ages by the author 
of nature for tle mighty minds of Keplor and Newton; as the disco- 
very and elucidation of numberless other general results, flowing from 
these, hae also been resceved for’ a few, and very few, of their illus- 
trious successors ? Why should we not, too, in the study of other 
rts of nature, as botany, mineralogy, chemistry, and, in short, every 
fsa of knowledge, refuse to avail ourselves of the like general 
truths, which were first discerned and faventisled i 
eS (Nowa aer Seoettias as fer heniels these sciences? 
: ices, rally, it w u it rous to 
Keep a learner in ae the various pls oie gen have 
been already discovered, and to direct him to proceed by his own 
Vou. t 63 








‘Phe reviewer hero returns to a more moderate tone; and in t 
phrase ‘to a certain extent,’ comes to ground on the 
sanguine advocate of analytic instruction would be willing to 
him. Synthesis is, to a certain extent, as valuable an u 

‘in teaching as analysis. The complaint is not that the syn 
method is used, but that it is used indiscriminately and invariably, 
and in cases whore the analytic would be more serviceable. 

The quotation from Sir William Jones, is, perhaps, when atten- 
tively red, one of the most powerful arguments for that me- 
thod of teaching which the reviewer condemns, 


* When the student,’ says he, (Sir William Jones, speaking of the 
Porsian language,) ‘can read the characters with fluency, and bas 
learned the true pronunciation of them from the mouth of a native, let 
him peruse the grammar with attention, and commit to memory the regular 
inflections of the nouns and the verbs; he need not burdenbis mind with 
those that deviate from the common form, as they will be inseasibly 
learned in a short course of reading.” 


The question may we think be confidently put to any unbiassed 
mind—If the irregular inflections (the exceptions) occur so fre- 
quently that they are insensibly learned, and the task of formal com- 
mitting to memory may be dispensed with, will not the regular in- 


fleetions, from their much ‘er number and their frequency of 
occurrence, be much me el to be insensibly learned; and does 


not the argument for not ning the memory acquire in fact, 
infinitely greuter force? =a “a 

We are quite aware that the anawer to this question involves the 
soundness of an argument er cathedra, which might well er 
the boldest inquirer. But let things and not Faas Wocide'd the 

i How would we settle it, if we should for a moment lay 
aside the awe of literary authority, and bring the ent to the 
impartial test of its own weight only? When Sir William Jones 
communicates a fact regarding the etymology or the syntax of the 
Persian language, we would receive it with the profoundest defe- 
rence. But when he lays down a rule in teaching, involving a 
principle which is founded on a well known fact in the habits of 
the human mind, bis statements may and ought to be canvassed by 
the humblest teacher who wishes to be guided by truth rather than 
by authority. 

As for the quotation from the venerable Lily, quaint and curious 
though it be, it failsof answering the reviewers purpose; for it ne- 
cossarily falls along with the direction quoted from the great oriental 
scholar mentioned above. 

‘The paragraph which follows is, we think, another instance of 

“random assertion in the place of sound argument, 








rt country; it is adopted public | a 
Francé; where boys learn as much of Latin in five months on this 
plan, as on the obsolete one they did, or is done elsewhere, in years; 
and that it is rapidly gaining ground in England, in excellent pri- 
vate schools. Here ure facts. Argument and declamation cannot 
afiect them, . 

Inductive instruction in the languages is in this country but im 

its incipient stage of experiment. ‘hus far it has succeeded be- 
yond expectation; and we hope that no statements in the pages of 
this Journal, come from what source they may, will have any ten- 
dency to check experiment, under circumstances especially in which 
it is found successful elsewhere, . 

‘The writer of the Remarks seems to thivk it a matter of great 
urgency that in teaching Greek grammar one fixed volume should 
be used to the exclusion of every other, We agree with the au- 
thor to a certain extent. While teachers are so variously qualified 
for their office, it is important that there should be a pertect uni~ 
formity in the vehicle of instruction, But the day, we hope, is 
coming when our teachers will not bind themselves to follow the 
footsteps of any single geammarian, but will be found able to com- 
pare the statements and the merits of every useful writer on the 
subject which they teach. This is, after all, the only true method 
of instructing. ‘The teacher who merely marks off a certain num- 
ber of lines to be learned and recited, might be fully replaced by 
an automaton, Nor is it enough that an instructer explains what is 
set down for him and his pupil in the book. He must not fetter 
his own mind nor his pupil’s in this way. He should come to the 
business of teaching, with a mind stored with all that is useful and 
instructive in the subject of every lesson, and should transfer, as 
far as he can, his own stock of ideas to the opening mind that is 
beforehim. He should be able not merely to appreciate, but, where 
it may be necessary, to even to correct, his text-book. 

‘The ill-informed anh may decry oral instruction— 
of which by the way they know little or nothing from observation 
‘or experience. But teachers who are zealous to improve them~ 
selves and their pupils, should never forget that in every good 
achool of most countries in Europe, as well asin every seminary, up 
fo the universities, this is the prevailing method of teaching, in 
every branch. Written lectures are, in fact, but a more regular 
soe orwl instruction; and judicious lecturing, accompanied by 
sufficient illustration and by examination and exercise on the part 
of the pupil, is, so far at lenst as the human mind has yet advanced, 
‘the most successful method of imparting instruction, 
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thernselves into: are 


v Committee ansembles as often as requisite, at least ance every mouth. 
VI. Two thirds of the members are requisite to ® legal: a 
VII. ‘The affuira of the society are the object of this deliberation. 
Vill, ‘The Director, or in his place, the Vico Director, is the President of the 
rittee ; he summons the members of the Committee to extraordinary meet+ 
ings I the general lender of the oxercees of which be devies the plan in sachs 
manner that a certain ea 0 through the whole series, 
os, eee ‘Superintendent and Ncaperte oft ° 


retary represents the jin bis absence ; he likewise 
keeps a register of all Gymnasts after their time of entrance and secession 5 f- 
ceives admission monty, and the monthly contributions, transacts the pecuniary 
business, and delivors in accounts month before the Committes, and every 
three rooaths before the general easembl a % 
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Regulations for the exercise ground. — 
ae oe ee Reirson Se be has taken off his coat, 


be he wa Reema Sait ie iar s0S Bo eam to perform any other than the 


air Pat to smoke, a during the exercises. 
3G caterer 

i ape, a its proper 

Vi. No easter ca tingteny wheo warn. 


eas No Gyiunast to use say but his own lesping-pole and lance, oa which his 
fame 


vin. rine Cpnonet to sacind the Indder otherwise than by climbing with the 
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: 
FROSPECTUS OF MR, EMERSON’S FEMALE SEMINARY, AT WETHER 
FIELD, CONNECTICUT, 


‘Vhe Reverend Mr. Emerson cond with ‘a feenale school 
adopts staal Tet c atroag kiwi the deem 








for the office of an instructer. Hix Ves at Wethersiicld is, we understand, 

in a very ee coailash y and lhe eolarged vee perl ‘which are 

ae in his posetes ey: him to be eatitled to the Sa 
which he receives. We would take this 


of vastracters to the unpretending pamphlet Seer coher bas as 

A ot which we have no hestation in mentivning as one of the bet 
manuals hitherto publisied on the subject of practical education. In m futere 
number we shall endeavor to do greater justice to the extent and the valee of 
Mr. Emersons ideas on the culture of the female mind.) 


Branches tought. 
‘The principal branches to he paren in - Senate are R 
Arithmetic, Geogray ply PENNE, toric, 
BZy Phuoeophys Cheeta lataecton! Putasophy, Lepes leca tana: 


ology. 

‘Most of the Young Ladies will also devote some attention to Pronunciation, 
Spelling, Detning, P-n-making, Geometry, Drawing, Punctuation, Avirovomy, 
Chronology, and Exegesis, 

‘The members of the Seiioury will receive their instructions principally ia 
three Clases, denominated the Senzor, the Middle and the J uniar. 





Middle Class, 


ance with ancient aod modera ',3 good knowledge of the 
‘Tules of Aritmetic, and nine sections urn’» First Lessons, und such an ace 
quaintaoce with Scripture Hirtory, a# may be gained from the’ Minor Historical 


Catechism. —flequisite age 14. 

Thelin Yok wil used by'this class, the Bible, the Union Catechism , 
an English tionary Colburn’s First Lessons, A aes pn ire 7 
Venitiyinean, coeeaeers woman 

Cope of History, Goodtic's Hiutory of the United Staten; and 
Senior Class, 
expected, that candidates for admission into this Class, will be well ac- 
with the studies, porsued by the other classes ; though it wilf not bo ne- 
nm to have studied same books. [tis particularly iced, 
ll acquainted with the whole of Colburn’s First Lemons, Val- 
Fy 
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‘There may, therefore, be five or six gradations, thou; 
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‘This School will commence at the rame time with the Semin 
ed for Young Ladies and Misses, who muy not be i 
the Seminary. 


reese 
‘expense of his tools? Good books are sad saan Soe Oe Say of 
property we can possess. It is to be among the greatest of 
Inodem diye, Wat they cnn be furoabed ai so cheap a tale. “The tsi has Ney 
when the labor of years inust be performed to purchase a single copy of the Bible. 
‘The price of mony an excellent book may now be considered as a mere trifle, 
compared with its real value to bim who uses it faithfully, How many are 
whore literary progress ceases with Cinir poping meeae for want of 
How many are now babes in knowled; pigmies in Sateagielee 
‘been men—that might have been coe had they only pomersed 

and industriourly improved them. Let the present generation learn wisdes) fom 
‘the imperfections of those that are past. 


MR, G. ¥, THAYER’S SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


With the merits of Me. Thayer's efforts in teaching, the editor bns hoa 
ral ‘ppértonities of becodilog acquatatedv fie school Soace ails eeaiee a 


with 

\wicommon success. An observer cannot but be struck with the onder 
and the practical and minutely exact instruction by which it is 

There - in particular, two very valuable departments of the course of insteuc~ 

Itbful and pleasant exercise, authorised and superintended by the teach 


pry his sh which, Kept among bit 
Se covets suit 
ato ad itty ne he four commer he rom 
Connected with the schoo! room, are a large entry fitted 
at thr epartcnt te Bo. Yery dale 
bat thei ments are very 
i fing, Writing, aritlune= 
reaper bles 


—_ used are—Picket’s Spelling book, Walker's Mier pes oid 


cdition,) Popular Lessons, Alden’s Reader, Scott Pierpont’s 
Besant Elements of ‘anh Cours iene 
Grammar, Murray's Grammar (Alger’s edi 
Pride as anata oe ter Tidtory LG Nene 
with al 
‘ire method Wf natrotbop, Reo. eae Boys assemble at 8 A. M. in 
Poel ‘We have a monitor of order and assistant, from the 
Girt and second classes in rotation ‘each day, whose business fis to ee 
Bien | celal E oP Aer a a memorandum of them on a ) 

i the ‘of monitor in his absence or when he is enga; couged. Ho 
Sete ue) Conia ero command & view of all, ring the 
Airs ten minute, all bays marked the day previouty are called by a teacher, who 
states to ench his fault, that he may not plead, as is sometimes ‘that he does 
‘pet know what his deviation was ; and any defence or justification he may makey 

relyand the ark consequently either sustained or remitted. 
reported.—At ten minutes past 8, boys are 

cers ear st, nell eS oneal eae 
An abstract of all the 


their ryt ty, fen a that toners eter 


sere withio the circle of bis knowledge, from which aay goed 
houesty, Guelity, benevolence, magoa) ity, fraternal or 
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fection, obpdience, purity of language, &c,yay be derived, to go unnoticed, endea 
‘voring to inspire his pupils with an ardent love of” these and the kindred virtues 
while, at the same time, he holds up to detestation the opposite vices. And be has 
great sqtisfaction in stating, that these exercises are attended to with an interest and 
8 pleasure, that nothing else in school excites. Sometimes he invites boys to bring 
swith them some anecdotes illustrative of a given virtue, and, en, reads them 

> ‘to the school, or if remembered by the boys, permits them to relate them in their 
‘own language ; and to indace them to give some little labor to thie out of school, 
adds some trifling reward. To these recitals jboys listen with profound interest, 
All who can write, and very few cannot—at least well enough to read for them- 
selves—are required to note on their slates every word they-do not understand ; 
‘and the teacher pauses a moment when any word occurs that he thinks needs 
explanation. The reading Gnished, a bell is struck, ond every boy steps info the 
aisle, all who have written words in one row, and those who bave not, in an- 
other. ‘The frst boy reads a word by the letters ; if spelt right, all who can de- 
fine it, hold up the hand. The teacher names one, who gives the part of epeech 
and definition; if not correct, another is called on, and another, till the appro- 
priate meaning is given. A second word is read, and so 00, through the whole 
schoo! ; and 98 one boy finishes, he falls in with those who bad no words written. 
It generally bappens, that several boys have the same words. When, therefore, a 
‘word is read, boys examine their slates, and if their own spelling is correct, add the 
definition, and often having nove to read themuelves, joia the other line. The 
teacher, having Gra called for autention to false grammar, sometimes changes the 
coustruction of a sentence while reading, and, at the conclusion, requires boys to 
point it out. The same course is adopted with regard to proauaciation. ‘The 
Fesults of (hese expedients would surprise any one not familiar with the details 
of teaching. ‘The ear of a child detects an error in these things, with the greatest 
readiness, and the discrimination exhibited is as exact as it is pleasing. This exer- 
cise occupies about thirty minutes. 









THE TEACHER'S GUIDE AND PARENT'S ASSISTANT. 


A semi-montbly publication under the above title is proposed by Mr. Jobn L. 
Parkburst, a geatleman of experieace in the business of instraction. ‘The work 
is to appear as soon as the state of the subscription list shall authorise the editor 
to proceed with his undertaking. 

Terms. The work will be published semi-monthly in an 8vo form, and on su- 
perior paper. ‘The price tosubscribers who pay in advance § 1. 

(The prospectus of the above paper contains many jadicious observations, 
‘which we shall embrace the first opportunity of laying before our readers. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


‘The last published number of this work contains some very interesting and 
‘useful articles on the subject of education. That on ¢ popular education,’ parti- 
cularly, we hope will have an extensive and a permanent influeace on plans of 
instruction in seminaries of every description, throughout the United Stal 

It is a circumstance which must be traly gratifying to the friends of 
meat in education that a work of the reputation and influence which the Review 
20 deservedly enjoys, is contributing to the advancement of so important a branch 
bf the public interests, : 

INFANT SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 

A public meeting bas ‘been held in the city of New-York, for the purpose of 
establishing schools for infant children. We hope we shall soon be able to lay 
Defore our readers an account of the progress which is made in this important 
and interesting measure for promoting the moral and physical, ax well as intellec- 
tual, improvement of the rising population of that city. 















NOTICES, 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Pike’s System of Arithmetic abridged: designed to facilitate the 
study of the Science of Numbers, comprebending the most cus 
ous and accurate Rules, illustrated by useful Examples.—Towhieh are 
added appropriate Questions, for the Examination of Scholars; and a 
short System of Bod Rare Leavitt, Teacher of Ma~ 
thematics and Natural Philosophy : |, N. 1. 1826. Svo. pp. 
208. 

A new Ciphering-Book, adapted to Pike's Arithmetic abridged ; 
containing illustrative notes, a variety of useful Mathematical Tables, 
‘&c. with blank pages of Paper, sufficient for writing down all the 
more interesting operations. Concord: 1826, 

‘This work ba» been s0 unives wed, and for such iber of 
fecred nso stantand i ts daparbocgt of odtcatim tha Wb al sscunty 
discuss the utility of its rules as a work ndapted to business of instruction, 
‘Tab peasant ce, besernes ie a lee eee 
useful in commercial life, and omissions of what is obsolete, poresses many merits. 

r ‘and more in unison with each other, 
most other works of the kind. ‘There are more illustrations in the present than 
wee etl adits ames bo eke a gh 
Ta the business of ie, em. : 

‘There are several other valuable additions to the work. But the most 
there is the blank Cipbering Book of which the title is above, and which § 
contains a deal of valuable introductory matter ange 

Pike's Ai lic modernised and improved, ‘ot fo well adapted to the 
E of mental discipline as the works of rt, it still m valuable coatrir 

to the department of school books; for in many purts of the country some 

too apt to regard every attempt at vement as mere inno~ 

‘vation, To instructors who adhere to old standards the present vdition of Pike 
will, we have no doubt, prove very acceptable. 


A Spelling Book of the English language ; or, the American Tutor's 
Assistant,—intended particularly for the use of Common 
‘The pronunciation being adapted to the much approved principles of 
Walker.—By ElituP. Marshall. Concord,N. H. 1826. 42mo. pp. 
156. 


‘This epelling book, like several others of which we have lately taken notice, 
contains many valuable improvements, The chief advantage proposed in this 
‘volume is an abstract of Walker's principles of pronunciation, with directions to 
the teacher for the method of using them in practical exercises, hie part of 
Mr. Marshall's book is ove whicb certainly will be found very useful, and exper 


keene Samer given a systematic attention to pro- 


coy ie Pe erlieg ing book, is furnishod, in addition to the usual 
5 reading lessons, we useful coliection of words accented and ex- 

i the forns of a dictionary. ‘This part of the book would, we thik, be 
much knproved by being ailered so far as to contain the meaning of every word 
‘whieh occurs in the spelling columns, and, perhaps, by being Tiited to these words. 

‘The vocabulary of proper names from the New-Testament is the least suceeas~ 
ful pert ‘of the work, Io the etymology of such names particularly there seems 
to be occasionally a great want cither of attention on the part of the printer, or 
ef nccuracy on that of the compiler, 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. ; 
b's Harry and Lacy. Parts I. If, IV. With the. 

» Little Hy, Orange and The 

Orchard, Complete in one v With cuts, Boston, 1} 

‘This little volume, of which mention was made in the intelligence of our Jast 

valuable the insertion of the 
eee Mamie tes boot eretoed Lrproctest| Dr fecian ons teen 
ren, by the number and neatness of the cute, In this respect the present edition 


scons to possess a od tan Eagewcets ti hard 
‘Of the works of Mr. aod Miss itis hardly: 
r in 
Pista came etsy tk ad me py 
Epnce. 


it Ps . 
‘The child to whons this book is read and 8 fay Soe 
exercise of attention, to reflection, and Suncsaie of lt All this 


be effected, too, without intervals of weariness mother ooly 

gala ne A aA SS ‘ in which it is in 

ber power, to show the child the objects which are desc ‘in the book. 

Employment, om und traction, pany ell a Peencenl i Baye 

Lab see alt tes bel perborate an andes gti 
great 

Gsiiestion t designed to fensish. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received since our last, copies of 

‘The Juvenile Philosophor,—Cobb’s Spelling oodrich' 
—Frost’s Questions on Murray's Grammar,—Mrs lors Practical Hit 
and Maternal Solicitude,—Tales of the Bower,—The Kaaprac,—Child’s 
tor, Franklin Primer, 

oe sketch of a Flan for Self-educating Societies will be inserted ns early st 
possible. 


i 





A correspondent (E.H.) who objects to our statements concerning an institutine 
in another State, 1s reminded that the Journal is pledged as % Teeed of thet 
ever is doing ia education, in every part of the country, and in every seminary. 

No. | of Suggestions to Parents, and the Review of Professor Webster's Man- 
val of Chemistry, shall be inserted in our next number. 


oe ga error in No. 7, p. 433, line 20th from the bottom : far sriting 
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WILDEMSPIN ON THE EDUCATION OF INFANTS. 
Exercize, 

As so much has been written on the necessity of proper exer- 
cise for children, one would have thought it absolutely unnecessary 
for ma to have noticed the subject. But, ‘ custom, that plague of 
wise men, and idol of others,’ is not so easily changed; hence a 
custom, although it may be quite contrary to reason, must be ri- 
gly adhered to, for no other reason than because it is a custom. 

trust, however, the time is fast approaching when every thing 
connected with the training and educating of the rising generation, 
will undergo # thorough revision, and that the legislative body will 
not think it benenth their notice to attend to this subject. It isnot 
uncommon to sce men take horses and dogs ogt for an airing, and 
give them exercise; but it is very uncommon to see a governess 
or master giving their pupils exercise.—It is true that we may 
sometimes see the children of boarding-schools taking a little exer- 
cise, but not nearly so much as they ought; and when they do, it 
is turned to no other account than merely for the walk. So much 
are they rivetted to books, and confined to rooms, that it has never 
entered the mind of many masters to teach by thingy instead of 
books; and yet no one will deny, that the wide world furnishes 
plenty of lessons, and that many of the objects in nature would 
prove the best of books, if they were but read—but no, this is 
the custom. Give a child a book into his hand, and let him ade 
his brain over it for two or three hours; and if he does not learn 
his task set him down for a blockhead: never mind whether he un- 
derstands the subject. If he does not learn his task, flog him. 
No questions allowed by any means. Nothing can be greater im- 
pertinence, than for children to desire explanation: let them find it 
out, as well ax they can, This is part of the oldsystem; but wilf 

VOR. I. 65 
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it be argued that this is the best method to cultivate and treat the 
human mind? Of all the causes which conspire to render the life 
of man short and miserable, no one has greater influence than the 
want of proper exercise. Healthy parents, wholesome food, and 
proper clothing, wilk avail little where exercise is neglected. Suffi- 
cient exercise will counterbalance several defects in nursing; but 
nothing can supply the want of it: it is absolutely necessary to the 
health, the growth, and the strength of children. 

The desire of exercise is coeval with life itself. Were this prin- 
ciple attended to, many diseases might be prevented; but while in- 
dolence and sedentary employments prevent two thirds of mankind 
from either taking sufficient exercise themselves, or giving it to 
their children, what have we to expect, but diseases and deformity 
among their offspring? The rickets, a disease which is very de- 
structive to children, has greatly increased in Britain, since manu- 
factures began to flourish, and people, attracted by the love of gain, 
Teft the country to follow sedentary employments in great towns. 
It is amongst these people that this disease chiefly prevails, and 
not only deforms, but kills many of their offspring. 

The conduct of other young animals shows the propriety of giv- 
ing exercise to children. Every other animal makes use of its or- 
gans of motion, as soon as it can; and many of them, when under 
no necessity of moving in quest of food, cannot be restrained with- 
out force. This is evidently the case with the calf, the lamb, and 
most other young animals. If these creatures were not permitted 
to frisk about, and take exercise, they would soop die, or become 
diseased. The same inclination appears very early in the human 
species; but as they are not able to take exercise themselves, it is 
the business of their parents and nurses to assist them. Children 
may be exercieed in various ways, and the method we take to ex- 
ercise them is shown in other parts of this work. It is a pity that 
men should be so inattentive to this matter: their negligence is one 
reason why females know so little of it. Women willever be de- 
sirous to excel in such accomplishments as recommend them tothe 
other sex; but men generally keep at such a distance from even 
the smallest acquaintance with the affairs of the nursery, that ma- 
. By would reckon it an affront were they supposed to know anything 
of them. Not so, however, with the kennel or the stables; a gen- 
tleman of the first rank is not ashamed to give directions concern- 
ing the management of his dogs or horses, yet would blush were 
he surprised in performing the same office for that being who is to 
be the heir of his fortunes, and the future hopes of his country. 

“Arguments to show the importance of exercise might be drawn 
from every part of the animal economy. Without exercise, the 
circulation of the blood cannot be properly carried on, nor the 
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different secretions duly performed: without exercise the fluids 
cannot be espell ys Revers nor the solids rendered lay or 
firm. ‘The action of the heart, the motion of the lungs, and all the 
vital functions, are greatly assisted by exercise, But to point out the 
manner in which these effects are produced, would us into the 
economy of the human body, which is not our object, We shall 
therefore only add, that when exercise is neglected, none of the 
animal functions can be duly performed; and when this is the 
caso, the whole constitution must goto wreck, A good constitution 
ought certainly to be our first object in the management of children, 
It lays a foundation for their being useful and happy in life; and 
whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty to his offspring, but 
to society. 

Lam sorry to say, that many men have considered it quite be- 
neath their notice, to have any thing to do with infant children, and 
consequently bave permitted their children to be sent to what are 
called schools, and there to be placed on seats for hours, under the 
care of some person, who, in many cases, is no more fit to teach 
and insiruct children, than I am fittobe a monarch, If any man will 
take his children into his garden or fields, and encourage thom to 
-ask questions on the glories, works, and first great Cause of nature, 
‘he will soon find out the importance of the thing, and the necessity 
of his ows mind being well cultivated, to be enabled to answer 
‘their questions. Whatever men may think of this subject, they 
will find, ultimately, that the rising generation have never had a 
fair chance of becoming wise; because they have not had proper: 
exercise, either for their minds or bodies. 

While this is the case, let us not complain of weak and thought- 
toss children, or of weak and thoughtless servants; for the Yormer 
‘owe it to the neglect of their parents and the public; and the Jatter 
Yo their not having been taught to think at all, 

Thinking. 

As I have said a few words on the necessity of proper bodily ex+ 
vercise for children, it may not be amiss to make some remarks on 
‘the subject of mental exercise. 

Now, thinking, like every thing else, may be abused; and there- 
fore there is the greater necessity for choosing masters for infant 
schools, possessing some degree of talent,and who are, in some 
measure, acquainted with the human mind; otherwise they may do 
that which was never intended, and thereby abuse the best of powers. 
For instance:—Intense thinking is so destructive to health, that 
Sees cea i pen daced of adit aes es we serEag 
and healthy. Hard study always implies a sedentary life; 
when intense thinking is joined to the want of exercise, the sonse- 
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quences must be bad, We have frequently known, evena few 
months of close application to study ruin an excellent constitution, 
by inducing a train of nervous complaints, which could never be 
removed. Man is evidently not formed for continual thought, any 
more than for continual action, and would as soon be worn out by 
the one, as by the other. So great is the power of the mind over 
the body, that by its influence all the vital motions may be accele- 
rated or retarded to almost any degree. 

Thus cheerfulness and mirth quicken the circulation, and pro- 
mote all the secretions; whereas sadness and profound thought 
never fail to retard them. Hence it would appear, that even a de~ 
gree of thoughtlessness is necessary to health. Indeed, the per- 
petual thinker seldom enjoys either health or spirits; while the per- 
son who can hardly be said to think at all, generally enjoys both, 
Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, seldom think long. In a few 
years they generally become quite stupid, and exhibit a melancholy 
proof how readily the greatest blessings may be abused. Thinking, 
like every thing else, when carried to extreme, becomes injurious; 
and therefore those who have charge of children must endeavor not to 
go into the opposite extreme, but allow the children proper recrea- 
tion, thet they may return to thinking the better, and not by en- 
deavoring to do too much, deprive themselves of the power of 
doing any thing. It will be seen, therefore, that discretion is a 
very essential quality in a master; for, if instruction be not mana- 
ged with judgement, the child becomes like a ship without a rudder, 
or like fancy without judgement, all sail and no ballast, 


Truth. 

There is nothing so delightful as the hearing and speaking of 
truth. For this reason there is no conversation so agreeable as that 
of the man of integrity who hears without any design to betray, and 
speaks without any intention to deceive: this admitted, we should 
strive to our utmost to induce children to speak the truth. But 
our success, in a great measure, will depend on the means we take 
to accomplish that end. I know that many children are frightened 
into falsehood by the injudicious methods adopted by those persons 
who have the care of them. I have known a mother promise her 
child forgiveness, if it would speak the truth, and, after having ob- 
tained confession, has broken her promise. A child, once treated 
in this manner, will naturally be guarded against a second such de- 
ception, [have known others who would pretend not to punish 
the child for confession, but for first denying it, and afterwards con- 
fessing. I think that children should not be punished on any ac- 
count after having been promised forgiveness; truth being of too 
great importance to be thus trifled with; and we cannot wonder if 
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it is lightly esteemed by children, after the example is set by their” 
pti Having had several thousand children pass through my 
hands, it has furnished me with opportunities of the bias 
of the infant mind; and I must say, that I have not bani 
so inclined to evil and falschood as | had heretofore im 
neither so corrupt as is generally supposed. For if our 
are fair und honorable with children, we may expect from them 
“much better things. Ido believe, when we have ascertained the 
proper method of ee it will be found that they came 
from the hands of their Creator in « much better state than we ge- 
_ erally suppose, and that they are not so prone to vice, 3 crwaltys vine 
and many other evils, as is generally believed; and instead 
snarling at each other like dogs, | find they will be gape | 
natured to each other as any race of beings on earth; for 
“many of their faults are often committed rather through ji 
than intention, These things, therefore, have convinced me of 
the necessity and importance of a thorough change in the 
ment of children from first to Inst, and instead of being almost the 
last thing thought of by our legislators, it should be the first. 


Use of Pictures in Infant Schools, 

We have twelve pictures in Natural History, each pictare ie 
a variety of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and flowers, The first 
thing we do is to teach the children the names of the different 
things, then to distinguish them by their forms, and lastly, they are 
questioned on them as follows:—If the animal is a horse, we put 
the pointer to it, and say, 

What is this? 4. .A picture of a horse. @. What is the use of 
the horse? 4, To draw carts, coaches, wagons, drays, fire-engines 
euravans, the plough and harrow, and boats on the canals, and any~ 
thing that their masters want them, Q. Will they carry as wellas 
draw? 4. Yes, they will carry a lady or gentleman on their backs, 
asack of corn, or paniera, or even little children, but they must 
not hit them hard, if they do they will fall off their backs; besides 
it is very crucl to beat them. 4. What is the difference between 
carrying and drawing? vl. ‘To carry ia when they have the whole 
weight on their backs, but to draw is when they pull any a 
along. Q. Is there any difference between thoae horses that 
and those horses that draw? 4, Yes; the horses that draw caris, 
drays,coal-wagons, stage-wagons,and other heavy things, are stouter 
and much larger, and stronger than those that carry on the saddle, 
and are called draught horses, @, Where do the draught horses 
come from? 4, ‘The lnrgest come from Leicestershire, and some 
come from Suffolk, which are very strong, and are called Suffolk 
frenches, Q. Where do tho. best saddle horses come fram? 4. 








| 
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there is a fine field to open the understandings of the children, 
stating how useful the camel is in the deserts of Arabia; how much 
can carry; how long it can go without water; and the reason itcan 
go without water Jonger than most other animals: how much the 
. Fephant ean carry; whit use it make of its trunk, &c, All these 


ratandings, if managed carefully, 

ul appearance of the tiger with its cruel and blood thirsty ba 224 
sition, and endeavor to show these men and women in embryo, thn 
it is a dangerous plan to judge of things by appearances, but that 
there is a more correct way of judging, which forms a part of 
the business of edacation, But working people consider that . 
education consists merely in the knowledge of letters, and per- 
haps, they are not the only persons who think so; at all e 
few wthempt to go beyond this with young children, for whom I am 
attempting to legislate. I may observe further, that all those per- 
sons who have visited the school, as far as [have been able to col- 
Joct, have approved of the plan; and I do sincerely hope, that when, 
the Britikh pablic are made acquainted with the that is do- 
ing, and is likely to be done, by this mode of teaching infants, 
many will come forward and assist in establishing similar schools; 
not that f wish it to be understood that I hold up the school that 
have charge of as a model for all others. No: when men of talent 
and penetration take up the subject, which I hope they will, we 
shail no doubt have much more light thrown upon it; which proba- 
bly will be the means of establishing a system upon truly scientific 
principles. 1 have hitherto endeavored to act as near to nature 
as possible, without ing the thinking powers of children be- 
yond their capacities; but should any better plan appear, I will 
most cheerfully (if permitted) adopt it. 

With these pictures the children are highly delighted, and of 
their own accord, require an explanation of the subjects, Nay, 
they will even ask questions that will puzzle the teacher to answer; 
and although there is in some minds such # natural barrenness, 
that, like the sands of Arabia, they are never to be cultivated or 
improved, yet I can safely say, that I never knew a child who did 
not like the pictares; and as soon as I have done explaining one, it 
it always, ‘Please sir, may we learn this? Please teacher, may 
we learn that?” In short, I find that I am generally tired before 
the children; for instead of having to apply any magisterial severi- 
ty, they are petitioning to learn; and this mode of teaching pos+ 

_ -Sesses an advantage over every other, because it does not interfere 
with any religious opinion, there Being no body of christians that 
I know or ever heard of, who would object to the facts recorded in 
~ the Bible, being thus elucidated by pictures. Thus a ground-work 
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may be laid, not only of natural history, but of sacred history also; 
for the objects being before the children’s eyes, they can, in some 
degree, comprehend them, and store them in their memories. In- 
deed, there is such attraction in pictures, that you can scarcely pass 
a picture shop in London, without seeing a number of grown per- 
sons around the windows, gazing at them. When pictures were 
first introduced into the school, the children told their parents; 
many of whom came and asked permission to see them; and al- 
though the plates are very common, I observed a degree of atten- 
tion and reverence in the parents, scarcely to be expected, and 
especially from those who could not read. 

By this plan, then, the reader will perceive, that the way may 
be paved, if I may be allowed the expression, almost to insure a 
desire in the children to read the Bible when they are able, and 
by their previous knowledge of the many leading facts contained 
therein, it is to be hoped that most of them will understand what 
they read, and consequently read day after day with increased de- 
light, until they have acquired such a love, veneration, and esteem 
for the sacred writings, as all the powers of evil will never be able 
to eradicate. 

It is generally the case, that what we have always with us, be- 
comes so familiar, that we set little store by it; but on being de- 
prived of it for a time, we then set a greater value on it: and I 
have found this to be the case with the children. If the pictures 
be exposed all at once, and at all times, then there would be such 
a multiplicity of objects before the eyes of the children, that their 
attention would not be fixed by any of them; they would look at 
them all, at first, with wonder and surprise, but in a short time the 
pictures would cease to attract notice; and, consequently, the chil- 
dren would think no more of them than they would of the paper 
that covers the room. To prevent this, and to excite a desire for 
information, it is always necessary tu keep some behind, and to let 
very few objects appear at one time. When the children under- 
stand, in some measure, the subjects before them; these may be 
replaced by others, and so on successively, until the whole have 
been seen. 

The human mind is susceptible of such an infinite variety, that 
it is continually seeking for new objects; and even the most beau- 
tiful, by being placed before our eyes too frequently, loses almost 
all its attraction, and ceases to claim our notice. Therefore, al- 
though the children are fond of this mode of teaching, unless it be 
managed with a proper degree of care, with a view to please as 
well as edify, the children will ke cloyed by having too much at 
once; and whatever good the teacher may wish to do for his little 
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pupil, unless he particularly attend to this ae he 
| Tilt cont fat ha wn ajects pe 


The follow: anecdote furnishes a otriking ‘instance of the good 
that may! from the use of pictures. 


at the age of six, he would be received into 
H “WMS Scvistlonee ca oreo meatal 
admit children much younger, | could not grant his request, .He 
then said, “I understand that you make use of pictures in the 
gohoo!, and bave good/séxsoni to, epproveol thems for,” said he, 
“you roust know, that | have a Jarge Bible in the house, Matthew 
- Henry's, which was leh me iy decensed mother; but like many 
more, I never looked into ii Dut kopt it merely for abiow, The 
of | ourse, was forbidden to open it aan 

¥ me to read in it, and _* 
1 had imbibed many unfavor- 


“child ‘waa not to be put of athough several times | gave 
him a box on the ear for worrying me; yet notwithstanding this, 
the child would frequently ask me to read it, when he thought I 
was in a good humor; and at Jast 1 complied with his wishes, 
‘Please, father,’ said the child, ‘will you read about Solomon's 

don’t know where to find it, was the reply. 


' Phas 
oe bart Li 


you read about Lazarus raised 

‘and in short,” says the father, che kee a Cees 
hours that night, and coi letely ired me out, for there was no 
getting rid of him. ‘The next night he renewed the application, 
with § please, father, will you read about Joseph and his brethren?” 
and he could always tell me where it was to be found, Indeed, Ire 
was not contented with my reading it, but would get me into many 
difficulties, by asking me to explain that which | knew nothing 
about; and if 1 said 1 could not tell him, he would tell me that T 
ought to go to church, for be si bal fil ty, nea es 

Vor. te 
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the place to learn more about it, and added, ‘and I will go witit 
you, father.’ In short, he told me every picture you had in your 
school, and kept me so well at it, that I really got into the habit of 
reading for myself, with some degree of delight; this, therefore, is 
one of the reasons why I wish the child to remain in the school.” 
A short time afterwards; the mother called on me, and told me, that 
none could be happier than she, for there was so much alteration in 
her husband for the better, that she could scarcely believe him to 
be the same man: that instead of being in the skittle-ground, in 
the evening, spending his money, and getting tipsy, he was reading 
at home to her and his children, and the money that used to go 
for gambling, was now going to buy books, with which, in conjunc- 
tion with the Bible, they were greatly delighted, and afforded both 
him and them a great deal of pleasure and profit; that her object in 
calling was once more to return thanks to Mr. Wilson, and myself, 
for the great benefit that had accrued to the family, through the 
child being in the Infant School. Here we see that a whole family 
were made comfortable, and'called to a sense of religion and duty, 
by the instrumentality of a child of six years of age; for! have 
made inquiries, and found that the whole family attend a place of 
worship, and that their character will bear the strictest investigation. 


ANECDOTES OF INFANTS. 
The Boy and the triangle. 

One day some visiters requested | would call out a class of the 
children to be examined; and having so done, I asked the visiters 
in what they would wish the children to be exemined, at the same 
time stating that they might hear the children examined in Natural 
History, Scriptural History, Arithmetic, Spelling, Geography, or 
Geometry. ‘They chose the latter; and I proceeded to examine 
the children accordingly, and began with straight lines. Having, 
as | supposed, continued half an hour in this examination, we were 
proceeding to enter into particulars respecting triangles: and hav- 
ing discoursed on the difference between isoceles triangles, and 
scalene triangles, I observed that an acute isoceles triangle had all 
its angles acute, and proceeded to observe that a right angle sca- 
lene triangle had all its angles acute. The children immediately 
began to laugh, for which | was at a loss to account, and told 
them of the impropriety of laughing at me. One of the children 
immediately replied, ‘Please, sir, do you know what we were 
laughing at?” I replied in the negative. ‘Then, sir,’ says the 
boy, ‘ I will tell you. Please, sir, you have made a blunder.’ I, 
thinking 1 had not, proceeded to defend myself, when the children 
replied, ‘ Please, sir, you convict yourself.’ I replied, ‘ How so?” 
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at 
children, ‘you said a triangle had one 
that all its plats nig y rmed 
all its angles be acute?’ 1 soon Fae Macnee 
right, and that I was wrong. Here, then, the 
the fruits of teaching children to think, 
ren of six years of age and under were able to refute 
i had been taught to think many years 
much easier detected; scttie bes efal 
hhad that effect upon society which at this 


Hlows:—* You naughty child, how can you think of tortu- 
there not enough in the world for you and me? 
h Does it do you any good to put me 
do it, you are big enough to know bet~ 
a man to run a piece of wire 


mak draw things about, would you not ery at 
jin? Go, then, you wicked boy, and learn to leave off such 
| actions.’ Having finished, one of the children 
thing speak if it is dead? ‘Why,’ said I, * 
could speak.’ ‘You meant to aay, sir, 
ad the children being taught 


One of the chien bes ick another: the injured party 
M had the charge of the pm A 
» this ‘boy kicked me.’ rig being time for 
school, the master waved his hand towards 
h the pass, saying, at the samé time, 
‘that the Focus atseed wastogo home. The 
oe other child, and began kicking him, 
Mr, Greaves our secretary, who 
was Sopa secing two aided kicking 
inquired the reason, “Please, sit? replied the childeen, 
told us!’ ‘ Master told you,’ says Mr. Greaves, * that cannot be: 
Pil ask him.’ He accordingly inquired into the truth of the nffai 
and received for answer, ‘certainly not.’ * Yes,’ says the ohildy 
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tone of party bitterness renders unsuitable for insertion in a work 
like ours; and which, though they contain much forcible writing, 
would not, in this country, be proper instruments to wield in the 
eau of improvement 


oh Every person, we presume, will acknowledge, that to 
an academic system on immutable principles, would be 
ight of 


oh 


ought to give place to the more complete and Jamies perforn- 
ances of those who succeed them, Even the comparative value 
of languages is subject to great fluctuations. The same 

which at period may be richer than any other in 

works, may, some centuries after, be poorer thin any, ‘Phat, 
while such revolutions take place, education ought to remain 
unchanged, is a proposition too absurd to be maintained for a 
moment. P 


that education should, by « gradial and con- 
itself to the circumstances of 


ge generation, 
how is this object to be securéd? We answor—only by perfect 
froedom of competition. Under such a system, every possible 
exigence would be met. Whatever langange, whatever: art, 
whatever science, it might at any time be useful to know, that 


teach. ‘The professor who should persist in devoting | 

to branches of knowledge which had become useless, would soon 
be deserted by his pu ‘There would be as much of every sort 
of information as would afford profit and plensure to the possess~ 
or,—and no more, 

But the riches ar e franchises of our Universities prevent 
this salutary rivalry fr ing place, In its stead is introduced 
an unnatural system of premiums, prohibitions, and apprentice- 
ships, Enormous bounties ished on particular acquirements; 
and, in consequence, there is among our youth a glut of Greek, 
Latin, and Mathematics, and lamentable searcity of every thing 
else, 

We are by no means inclined to depreciate the studies which 
are encouraged at Oxford and Cambridge, We should reprobate 
with the same severity a system under which a like exclusive pro- 
tection should be extended to French or Spanish, Chemistry or 
Mineralogy, Metaphysics or Political Economy, Some of these 
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branches of knowledge are very important. But they may not af- 
ways be equally important. Five hundred years hence, the Bur- 
mese language may contain the most valuable books in the world. 
Sciences, for which there is now no name, and of which the first 
rudiments are still undiscovered, may then be in the greatest de- 
mand. Our objection iz to the principle. We abhor intellectual 
perpetuities. A chartered and endowed college, strong in its 
wealth and in its degrees, does not find it necessary to teach what 
is useful; because it can pay men to learn what is useless. Every 
fashion which was in vogue at the time of its foundation, enters 
into its constitution and partakes of its immortality. Its abuses 
savor of the reality, and its prejudices vest in mortmain with its 
Jande. In the present instance, the consequences are notorious. 
We every day see clever men of four and five-and-twenty, loaded 
with academical honors and rewards,—scholarships, fellowships, 
whole cabinets of medals, whole shelves of prize books,—enter 
into life with their education still to begin, unacquainted with the 
history, the literature, we might almost say, the language of their 
country, unacquainted with the first principles of the laws under 
which they live, unacquainted with the very rudiments of moral 
and political science!. Who will deny that this is the state of 
things? Or who will venture to defend it? 

This is no new complaint. Long before society had so far out- 
stripped the colleges in the career of improvement as it has since 
done, the evil was noticed and traced to its true cause, by that 
great philosopher who most accurately mapped all the regions of 
science, and furnished the human intellect with its most complete 
Itinerary. ‘It is not to be forgotten,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘that the 
dedicating of foundations and donations to professory learning, 
hath not only had a malign influence upon the growth of sciences, 
but hath also been prejudicial to states and governments: For 
hence it proceedeth, that princes find a solitude in respect of able 
men to serve them in causes of state, because there is no education 
collegiate which is FREE, where such as were s0 disposed might give 
* themselves to histories, modern languages, books of policy and 

civil discourse, and other like enablements unto causes of state.’* 
‘The warmest admirers of the present system will hardly deny, that, 
if this was an evil in the sixteenth century, it must be a much great- 
er evil in the nineteenth. The literature of Greece and Rome is 
now whet it was then. That of every modern language has re- 
ceived considerable accessions. And surely, ‘books of policy and 
civil discourse’ are as important to an English gentleman of the 
present day, as they could be to a subject of James the First. 


Advancement of Learuing, Book IT. 
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We repent, that we are not disparaging either the dead 
or the exact sciences. We only say, that if they 
will uot need peculiar encouragement, oh tiie a een 
they ought not to receive it. Those who maintain that 
ent system is necessary to promote the study of classical aie 
ematical knowledge, are the persons who renlly depreciate 
pursuits, They do in fact declare, by implication, that 
amusement nor profit is to be derived from them, and that no man 
has any motive to employ his time upon them, unless he expects 
that they may help him to a fellowship. 

‘The utility of mathematical knowledge ia felt in every part of 
the system of life, and acknowledged by every rational man, 
does it therefore follow, that people ought to be paid to acquire it, 
A scarcity of persons capable of making almanacs and measuring 
land, is as little to be apprehended as a scarcity of blacksmiths. 
In fact, very few of our ncademical mathematicians turn their 
knowledge to such practical purposes. ‘There are many wranglers 
who have never touched a quadrant, What peculiar title then has 
the mere speculative knowledge of mathematical truth to such 
costly remuneration? The answer is well known. It makes men 
good reasoners: it habituates them to strict accuracy in drawing 
inferences. In this statement there is unquestionably some trath, 
A mon who understands the nature of mathematical reasoning, the 
closest of all kinds of reasoning, is likely to reason better than an- 
other on points not mathematical, as a man who can dance gene- 
rally walks better than a man who cannot, But no people walk so 
ill as dancing-masters, and no people reason so ill ax mere mathe- 
miticians. They are accustomed to look only for one species of 
evidence; a species of evidence of which the transactions of life 
do not admit. When they come from certainties to probabilities, 
from a syllogism to a witness, their superiority isatan end. They 
resemble a man who, never having seen any object which was not 
either black or white, should be required to discriminate between 
two near shades of grey. Hence, on questions of religion, policy, 
or common life, we perpetually see these boasted demonstrators 
either extravagantly credulous, or extravagantly sceptical, That 
the science is a necessary ingredient in a liberal education, we 
admit. But it is only an ingredient, and an ingredient which is 

ly dangerous, unless diluted by a large admixture of others. 
encourage it by such rewards as are bestowed at Cambridge, 

is to make the occasional tonic of the mind its morning and eve- 
ning nutriment, 

The partisans of classical literature are both more numerous 
and more enthusiastic than the mathematicians; and the {poe 
‘violence with which their cause has sometimes been assailed, hax 
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added to its popularity. On this subject we are sure that we are 
at least impartial judgee. We feel the warmest admiration for 
the great remains of antiquity. We gratefully acknowledge the 
benetits which mankind has owed to them. But we would no more 
suffer a pernicious system to be protected by the reverence whieh 
is due to them, than we would show our reverence for a saint by 
erecting his shrine into a sanctuary for criminals. 

An eloquent scholar has said, that ancient literature was the ark 
in which all the civilisation of the world was preserved during the 
delyge of barbarism. We confess it. But we do not read that 
Noah thought himself bound to live in the ark after the deluge had 
subsided, When our ancestors first began to consider the study 
of the clgssics as the principal part of edueation, little or nothing 
worth reading was to be found in any modern language. Circum- 
stances have confessedly changed. Is it not possible that a change 
of system may be desirable? 

Our opinion of the Latin tongue will, we fear, be considered 
heretical, We cannot but think that its vocabulary is miserably 
poor, and its mechanism deticient, both in power and precision. 
The want of a definite article, and of a distinction between the 
Pretcrite and the aorist tenses, are two defects which are alone 
sutiicient to place it below any other language with which we are 
acquainted. In its most flourishing era it was reproached with 
poverty of expression. Cicero, indeed, was induced, by hie pa- 
triotic feelings to deny the charge. But the perpetual recurrence 
of Greek words in his most hurried and familiar letters, and the 
frequent use which he is compelled to make of them in spite of all 
his exertions to avoid them, in his philosophical works, fully prove 
that even this great master of the Latin tongue felt the evil which 
he labored to conceal from others. 

We do not think much better of the writers, as a body, than of 
the language. The literature of Rome was born old. All the 
signs of decrepitude were on it inthe cradle. We look in vain 
for the sweet lisp and the graceful wildness of an infant dialect. 
We look in vain for a single great creative mind,—for a Homer 
or a Dante, a Shakespeare, or a Cervantes. In their place we 
have a crowd of fourth-rate and fifth-rate authors, translators, and 
imitators without end. The rich heritage of Grecian philosophy 
and poetry was fatal to the Romans, They would have acquired 
more wealth, if they had succeeded to less. Instead of accumu- 
lating fresh intellectual treasures, they contented themselves with 
enjoying, disposing in new forms, or impairing by an injudicious 
management, those which they took by descent. Hence, in most 
of their works, there is scarcely any thing spontaneous and racy, 
scarcely any originality in the thoughts, scarcely any idiom in the 
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ayle. Their poetry tastes of the hot-house, It is 
from Greece, with the earth of Pindus clinging round its foots, It 
is parsed in careful seclusion from the Italian air. The gardeners 
fen skilful; but the fruit is almost always sickly. One hardy 
and prickly shrub, of genuine Latin growth, must indeed be ex- 
cepted. Satire was the only indigenous produce of Roman talent; 
ail, in our judgement, by far the best, 

‘e are often told the Latin language is more strictly grammat- 
ical than the English; and that it is therefore necessary to study 
it, in order to speak English with elegance and accuracy. ‘This is 
one of those remarks which are repeated till they pass into axioms, 
only because they have so little meaning, that nobody thinks it 
worth while to refute them at their first appearance. If those who 
say that the Latin language is more strictly grammatical than the 
English, mean only that it is more regular, that there are fewer 
exceptions to its general laws of derivation, inflection, and con- 
struction, we grant it. This is, at least for the purposes of the 
orator and the poet, rather a defect than a merit; but be it merit or 
defect, it can in no possible way facilitate the acquisition of any 
other language. It would be about as resonable to say, that the 
simplicity of the Code Napoleon renders the study of the laws of | 
England easier than formerly. If it be meant, that the Latin lan- 
guage is formed in more strict accordance with the general princi- 
ples o| than the English, that is to say, that the relations 
which bear to each other are more strictly analogous to the 
relations between the ideas which they represent in Latin than in 

, We venture to doubt the fact. We are quite sure, that 
fot one in ten thousand of those who repeat the hackneyed remark 
ich we are commenting, have ever considered whether there 

r i of grammar whatever, anterior to positive enact- 
ment,—any solecism which is a malum in se, as distinct from a 
ibifum, Or, if we suppose that there exist such 
ples, is not the circumstance, that a particular rule is found in one 
_ language and not in another, a sufficient proof that it is not one of 
‘those principles? That a man who knows Latin is likely to know 
English than one who does not, we do not dispute, But this 
peculiar to the study of Latin. Every language 
throws light on every other, There is not « single foreign tongue 
which will not suggest to a man of sense some new considerations 
‘ing his own, We acknowledge, too, that the great body of 
our educated countrymen learn to grammaticise their English by 
means of their Latin. This, however, proves, not the usefulness 
of their Latin, but the folly of their other instructers. Instend of 
being a vindication of the presont system of education, it is a high 
charge against it, A man who thinks the knowledge of Latin es- 
Vou. & #7 
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Tt was justly said by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that to learn 
a new language was to acquire a new soul. He who is acquaint- 
ed only with the writers of his native tongue, is in perpetual dan- 
ger of confounding what is accidental with what is essential, and 
of supposing that tastes aod habits of thought, which belong. 
to his own age and country, are inseparable from the nature of 
man, Initiated into foreign literature, be finds that principles of 
politics and morals, directly contrary to those which he bas hither- 
to supposed to be unquestionable,—because he never heard them 
questioned,—have been held by large and enlightened communi- 
ties; that feelings, which are so universal among his contempora- 
ries, that he had supposed them instinctive, have been unknown to 
whole generations; that imiges, which have never failed to excite 
the ridicule of those among whom he has lived, have been thought 
sublime by millions. He thus loses that Chinese cast of mind, 
that stupid contempt for every thing beyond the walls of his celee- 
tial empire, which was the effect of his former ignorance. New 


arsociations take place among his ideas. He doubts where he 
formerly dogmatised. He tolerates where he formerly execrated, 
He ceases to confound that which is universal and eternal in bo- 
man passions and opinions with that which is local and temporary. 
‘This is one of the most useful effects which results from studying 


the literature of other countries; and it is one which the remains 
of Greece, composed at a remote period, and in a state of society 
widely different from our own, are peculiarly calculated to produce. 
But though we are sensible that great advantages may be derived 
from the study of the Greek language, we think that they may be 
purehased at too high a price. And we think that seven or eight 
years of the life of a man who is to enter into active life at two or 
throe and-twenty, is too high a price. ‘Those are bad economists 
who look only to the excellence of the article for which they are 
bargaining, and never ask about the cost. ‘The cost, inthe present 
instance, is too often the whole of that invaluable portion of time 
during which a fund of intellectual pleasure is to be stored up, and 
‘the foundations of wisdom and usefulness laid, No person doubts 
that much knowledge may be obtained from the classics, It is 
equally certain that much gold may be found in Spain. But it by 
no means necessarily follows, thet it is wise to work the Spanish 
mines, or to learn the ancient languages. Before the voyage of 
Columbus, Spain supplied all Europe with the precious metals. 
The discovery of America changed the state of things. New 
mines were found, from which gold could be procured in. greater 
plenty, and with less labor. The old works were therefore aban- 
doned—it being manifest, that those who persisted in Iaying out 
capital on them would be undersold and ruined. A new worl of 
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dialects of the continent recei 
tention than they deserve, but our own tongue, second 
Greece alone in force and copiousness, our own literature, § M« 
to none that ever existed, so rich in poetry, in eloquence, in phi- 
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Hyde and Clarendon were two different persons! That such a 
man has paid a dear price for his learning, will be admitted. But, 
it may be said, he has at least something to show for it. Unhap- 

ily he has sacrificed, in order to acquire it, the very things with- 
pec fre apenas ee caplet! He has acted like 
aman living in a small lodging, who, instead of spending his money 
in enlarging his apartments and fitting them ap commodiously, 
should lay it all out on furniture fit only for Chatsworth or Belvoir, 
His little rooms are blocked up with bales of rich stuffs and heaps 
of gilded ornaments, which have cost more than he can afford, yet 
which he has no opportunity and no room to display. and 
precious in themselves, they are here utterly out of place; and their 
possessor finds that, at a ruinous expense, he has bought nothing 
but inconvenience and ridicule. Who has not seen men to whom 
ancient learning is an absolute curse, who have labored only 
to accumulate what they cannot enjoy? They come forth into 
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the world, expecting to find only a larger university, They find 
that they are surrounded by people who have not the least 

for the skill with which they detect etymologies, and twist 
Epodes into something like meaning. Classical knowl is in- 
deed valued by all intelligent men; but not such classical knowl 
edge as theirs. To be prized by the public, it must be refined 
from its grosser particles, burnished into splendor, formed into 
graceful ornaments, or into current coin, Learning in the ore, 
learning with all the dross around it, is nothing to the common 
spectator, He prefers the cheapest tinsel; and leaves the rare 
and valuable clod, to the fow who have the skill to detect its qual- 
ities, and the curiosity to prize them. 

No man, we allow, can be said to have received a complete and 
liberal education, unless he have acquired a knowledge of the 
ancient languages. But not one gentleman in fifty can possibly 
receive what we should call a complete and liberal education. 
‘That term includes not only the ancient languages, but those of 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain, It includes mathematics, the 
experimental sciences, and moral philosophy. An intimate ac- 
quaintance both with the profound and polite parts of English lite~ 
rature is indispensable. Few of those who are intended fpr pro- 
fessional or commercial life can find time for all these studies, It 
necessarily follows, that some portion of them must be given up: 
And the question is, whit portion? We say, provide for the mind 
as you provide for the body,—first necessaries,—then conveniences, 
—lastly, luxuries. Under which of those heads do the Greek and 
Latin Inngunges come? Surely under the last. Of all the pursuits 
which we bave mentioned, they require the greatest sacrifice of 
time. He who can afford time for them, and for the others also, ix 
perfectly right in acquiring them. He who cannot, will, if he is 
wise, be content to go without them. If a man is able to continue 
his studies till his twenty-eighth or thirtieth year, by all means let 

~ him learn Latin and Greek, If he must terminate them at one and 
twenty, we should in general advise him to be satistied with the 
modern languages. If he is forced to enter into active life at fif- 
teen or sixteen, we should think it best that he should confine him~ 
self almost entirely to his native tongue, and thoroughly imbue his 
mind with the spirit of its best writers. But no! the artificial re- 
straints and encouragements which our academic system has intro- 
duced have altogether reversed this natural and salutary order of 
things. We deny ourselves what is indispensable, that we may pro- 
cure what is superfluous. We act like a day-Jaborer who should 
stint himself in bread, that he might now and then treat himself with 
a pottle of January strawberries. Cicero tells us, in the Offices, 
a whimsical anecdote of Cato the Censor. Somebody asked him 
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‘pense of those which are entitled to preference. The of 
the latter is to encourage total idleness. Te has been | 
sorted, that at some colleges the distributors of fellowships and 
scholarships huve allowed thomselves to be influenced by 
spirit, or personal animosity. On ti poh arene e not 
insist. We wish fo expose the vices, not of individuals, but of the 
system. Indeed, in what we have hitherto written, we have genv- 
rally had in our eye a which exhibits that system in the 
most favorable light,—a college in which the evils which we have 
noticed are as much as possible alleviated by an ed and 
liberal administration,—a college not less distingni by its opu- 
lence and splendor, than by the eminent talents of many of its 
members, by the freedom and i rE a 
disposition which it has always 
inconsistent with it# original ont; and by the noble oe 
with which it bas supported the cause of civil religious liberty. 
We have hitherto reasoned as if all the students at our universi- 
ties learnt those things which the universities profess to teach. 
But this is, notoriously, not the fnet—and the cause is evident. 
All who wish for degrees must reside at college; but only those 
who expect to obtain prizes and fellowships apply themselves with 
vigor to classical and mathematical are The great majority 
have no inducement whatever to exert themselves. They have no 
hope of obtaining the premimn; and no value for the | 
without the premium. For the acquisition of other kinds of know- 
Jedge the universities afford no peculiar facilities. Hence proceeds 
the general idleness of collegians. Not one in ten, we venture to 
say, ever makes any considerable proficiency in those pursuits to 
which every thing elseis sacrificed. A very large proportion carry 
away from the university less of ancient literature than they brought 
thither. It is quite absurd to attribute such a state of things to the 
indolence and levity of youth. Nothing like it is seen elsewhere. 
‘There are idle lads, no doubt, among those who walk the hospitals, 
who sit at the desks of bankers, and serve at the counters of trades- 
men. But what, after all, is the degree of their idleness, and what 
proportion do they bear to those who are uetive? Is it not the most. 
common thing in the world, to see men, who have passed their time 
at college in mere trifling, display the groatest energy as s00n as 
they enter on the business of and profound lawyers, 
skilful physicians, eminent writers? How can these things+be ex 
plained, but by supposing that most of those who are compelled to 
reside at the universities have no motive to learn what ‘is taught 
there? Who ever employed » French master for four years without 
improving himself in French? ‘The reason is plain. No man em- 
ploys such a master, but from a wish to become acquainted with 
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men if nothing were taught but the fooleries of 
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the excellence of our academic “ys 
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. Same with restrictions which prevent the rset from taking the 


direction which existing circumstances point out. ‘They do harm. 
But they cannot wholly prevent other pater se producing good. 
In a country in which’ public opinion is powerful, ae aula 
properly directed are sure to raise their professor to 

ardent and aspiring minds will surmount all the obstacles which may 
oppose their career. It is amongst persons who are. in 
public and professional life that geniusis most likely to 4 
Of these a large portion is necessarily sent to our 

ties. It would, therefore, be wonderful if the universities could not 


> 
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bonst of many considerable men. Yet, after all, we are not sure 
whether, itwe were to pass in review the Houses of Parliament 
and the English and Scottish Bar, the result of the | 

would be so favorable as is commonly supposed to ¢ we 
Cambridge. And of this we are sure, that many 

since they have risen to eminence, are perpetually. cok 
of the beneticial tendency of English education, were at. 


cate to name the living; but we may venture to speak more parti- 
culnrly of the dead. It is traly curious to observe the use which is 
made in such discussions as these, of names which we acknowledge 
to be glorious, but in which the colleges have no reason to glory, 
—that of Bacon, who reprobated their fundamental’ 
of Dryden, who abjured his Alma Mater, and regretted that 
passed his yout! are; of Locke, who was 

whose person was outraged at one Unit 
and whose worl ere committed to the Haines at the other! 

iversity education may have pro- 

duced good effects, we do not dispute, But as to the 
of those who receive it, we have no hesitation in saying, | 


plange jato ths dctals of business; aaelerelalién'plekiay meeeat 
principles as they may. From all that we have seen and heard, 
we are inclined to suspect, in spite of all our patriotic prejudices, 
that the young men, we mean the very young men, of England, are 
not equal asa body to those of France, Germany, or Russia. 
‘They reason less justly, andthe subjects with which they are chiefly 
conversant ure less manly, As they grow older, they doubtless 
simprove, Surrounded by a free people, enlightend by a free press 
with the means of knowledge placed within their reach, and the re« 
wards of exertion sparkling in their sight, it would indeed be 
strange if they did not in a great measure recover the superiority 
which they had lost, ‘The finished men of England may, we allow, 
challenge a comparison with those of any nation. Yet our ad- 
vantages are not so great that we can afford to sacrifice any of 
them. We do not proceed so rapidly, that we can prudently imi- 
tate the example of Lightfoot in the Nursery Tale, who never ran 
a race without tying his legs. The bad effects of our university — 
system may be traced 'to the very last, in many eminent and res> 
pectable men. ‘They have acquired great skill in business, 
have laid up great stores of information, But something is: 
wanting. Ens anpernicncant Eee splendid; bat the foup- 
YOU, 3. 
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dations are unsound. It is evident that their knowledge is not sys- 
tematised; that, however well they may argue on particular points, 
they have not that amplitude and intrepidity of intellect which i is 
the first object of education to produce. They hate abstract rea- 
soning. ‘lhe very name of theory is terrible to them. They seem 
to think that the use of experience is not to lead men to the know- 
ledge of general principles, but to prevent them from ever thinking 
about general principles st all. They may play at bo-peep with 
truth; but they never get a full view of it in all its proportions. 
The cause we believe is, that they have passed those years dur- 
ing which the mind frequently acquires the character which it ever 
after retains, in studies, which, when exclusively pursued, have no 
tendency to strengthen or expand it. 

From these radical defects of the old foundations the London 
university is free. It cannot cry up one study or cry down another. 
It has no means of bribing one man to learn what it is of no use to 
him to know, or of exacting a mock attendance from another who 
tearns nothing at all. To be prosperous, it must be useful. 

We would not be too sanguine. But there are signs of these 
times, and principles of human nature, to which we trust as firmly 
‘as ever any ancient astrologer trusted to the rules of his science. 
Judging from these we will venture to cast the horoscope of the 
infant institution, We predict, that the clamor.by which it has 
been assailed will die away,—that it is destined to a long, a glo- 
rious, and a beneficent existence,—that, while the spirit of its sys- 
tem remains unchanged, the detaiis will vary with the varying ne- 
cessities and facilities of every age,—that it will be the model of 
many future establishments,—that even those haughtyfoundations 
which now treat it with contempt, will in some degree feel its sa- 
lutary influence,—and that the approbation of a great people, to 
whose wisdom, energy and virtue, its exertions will have largely 
contributed, will confer on it a dignity more imposing than any 
which it could derive from the most lucrative patronage, or the 
most splendid ceremonial. 

Even those who think our hopes extravagant, must own that no 
positive harm has been even suggested as likely to result from this 
Institution. All the imputed sins of its founders are sins of omission. 
Whatever may be thought of them, it is surely better that some- 
thing should be omitted than that nothing should be done. The 
wniversities it can injure in one way only—by surpassing them. 
This danger no sincere admirer of these bodies can apprehend. 
As for those who, believing that the project really tends to the 
good of the country, continue to throw obloquy upon it—and that 
there are such men we believe—to them we have nothing to say. 
We have no hope of converting them; no wish to revile them. 
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Let them quibble, declaim, sneer, culumniate. ‘Their punishment 
is to be what they are. 

For ws, our part has been deliberately chosen—and shall be 
manfully sustained. We entertain a firm coaviction that the prin- 
ciples of liberty, as in government and trade, 80 also in education, 
are all important to the happiness of mankind. To the triumph of 
those principles we look forward, not, we trust, with a fanatical 
confidence, but assuredly with a cheerful and steadfast hope, 
‘Their nature may be misunderstood. ‘Their progress may be re- 
tarded. They may be maligned, derided, nay at times exploded, 
and apparently forgotten. But we do, in our souls, believe that 
they are strong with the strength, and quick with the vitality of 
igbiny WAL when thoy. fll, ta tobomany thik wliertthep bee 
it is to spring forward with greater clasticity; that when they seem 
to perish, there are the seeds of renovation in their very decay, 


— 
' 
‘MR, CMERSON’S YRMALE SEMINARY AT WETHERSFIELD CONNECTICUT.” 
Course of Instruction. 


‘Tue course of instruction in the Seminary is designed to embrace 
three seasons of twenty-eight weeks each. It is expected, that or- 


dinarily, daring the Junior mame ig ladies will prepare for 


the Middle class; and during the Season, for the Senior, 
‘This, however, is not to be considered, as a matter of course. It 
may often be otherwise. Young ladies will rise from class to class, 
‘according to their proficiency. In cases of uncommon progress in 
Knowledge and mental improvement, some may advance more ra= 
‘pidly, and possibly, from commencing with the Juniors, one season, 
may close with the Seniors, the next. And during the same 
senson, it may perhaps be said to some, ‘Go up higher.’ Yet, as 
it is intended, that none but thorough scholars shall ever have a 
standing in the Senior class, it may sometimes be expedient for 
young ladies to remain two seasons in the same class; or to employ 
‘two years in passing from the Junior class to the Senior, 

Tt is not to be understood, however, that young ladies must al- 
‘ways have been members of the junior class, in F to join either 
‘of the others. If properly qualified, a young Indy may become a 
member of any class, at any stage of its advancement, 

‘This course of instruction is by no means so long as many ar- 
dent friends to female improvement may wish, It seems, indeed, 
desirable, that it should be very much protracted, 30 a8 to allow 


* See intelligence fm Inst Number. 
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a portion of time, equal to twenty-five complete weeks for studying, 
Arithmetic and Geometry; twenty-five for Geography and Chro- 
nology; forty, for the Bible; forty, for the Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History of our own country; sixty, for all other civil and ecclesi- 
astical history, not contained in the Bible; thirty, for Grammar; 
thirty, for Rhetoric and Composition; twenty, for Natural Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry; twenty, for intellectual Philosophy and Edu- 
tion; twenty, for Moral Philosophy; fifteen, for the Poets, &c. &e. 
But the present state of our country seems not to justify the plan 
of so extended a course of female education, except perhaps for a 
small portion of our most opulent citizens. When our district 
schools become what they should be, all this and more, will undoubt= 
edly be realised; and a common school education may then be 
better than a college education now. But this is for future and 
wiser generations to accomplish. If we cannot effect all we would 
we must try to content ourselves with doing what we can, rejoicing 
in prospect of the wonders which our successors are to achieve. 

The humble plan of a course of eighty-four weeks, is the utmost 
which I now presume to adopt. And this plan, limited as it ie, ie 
something more than the plans which I have yet executed; and I 
cannot but hope, that it will prove some advance upon the plans of 
female education, which to any considerable extent, have been 
hitherto attempted; and that by this course, young ladies will be 
enabled to acquire an education, more thorough, more practical 
and more useful, than hes been customary in this country, or any 
other. 

Important advantages may be expected from the classification of” 
the students. A considerable number, possessing nearly equal at- 
‘tainments, engaged in the same pursuits, and stimulated by various 
motives, cannot fail to animate each other in their literary progress. 
But by far the greatest advantage of this arrangement may be ex- 
pected to result from the time and attention, which it allows the 
teachers to devote to their pupils. Ordinarily, a teacher will at- 
tend only one recitation in a half-day; and will thus be able to make 
special preparation forthe discharge of this important duty. There - 
will then be opportunity, not merely to hear the pupils repeat their 
lessons, but to ask them collateral questions, to ask question upon 
question, to add illustrations, and by actual example, to teach them 
to discuss and to investigate. This must be much more conducive to 
improve their reasoning powers, and make them logicians, than 
merely their learning the rules of logic. 

It is hoped, that the lectures, given in connection, will not only 
be useful in themselves, but conduce to render the general course 
of study more interesting and beneficial. 

Although in so short a course the students cannot make all the 


branches; and oven these cannot be all included. If somevatten- 
_ tion should be devoted to drawing, it will be in a manner that re- 
quires very little skill or time; and the time thus employed will pro- 
bably be as conducive to enrich the intellectual treasury, ax if it 
were devoted immediately to literary pursuits, Though some use~ 
fhlibranches rust a: pimited; i ia hoped, that attention will be-paid 
“to the most important; that the most deserving of these-wi will receive 
most attention; and that every branch will be treated, in a good 
degree, according to its importance. 

In this course, it is proposed to follow the indication of nature: 
to teach those things first, which appear first in the order of nature; 
or, in other words, to teach first, those branches and parts of 
branches, which may be understood by themselves, and gradually 
proceed to others, which most immediately and intimately depead 
upon these. ‘This is. among the most important and difficult prob- 
dems in education, How absurd must it be for example, to attempt 
to teach Multiplication to a person ignorant of Addition; or to 
teach Division to one, unacquainted with Subtraction and Multipli- 
cation. Inconsistencies like these, aro probably to be found, ina 
greater or leas degre, in almost every literary institution, And 
there is.no doubt, that a teacher is often grieved, distressed, and 
vexed, with the seeming stupidity of hix pupils in not understanding 
what appears so very plain and easy to him, when the whole difft- 
culty arises from their ignorance of some word used in the expla- 
nation, of their not being acquainted with some branch, necessary 
to be known, inorder to understand the point under consideration. 
Itisprobable, that defects in intellectual selected have owed their 
origin more to this cause, than to almost any other—and more than 
‘to all others, except the depravity of the heart, From this cause, 
no doubt, thousands of bright geniuses, after devoting much time 
-to literary formalities, and a dull routine of what was misnamed 
study, have lived and died haters of literature and despisers of sei- 
ence; and many who possibly might have been Newtons, have been 
-searcely superior to dunces, Nor do I presume to flatter myself, 
‘that the course of study in my institution, will be entirely free from 
| alicerperieanea aoe are difficulties, bo ppm nae pe 
relating to cereeces vials rhaps cannot be surmounted, ti 
Tatellectual Phil fo 
applied in the Setar cemeien 
peared to me more and more appalling, as I have been painfully 
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haere appari: marie tye crersscrtas 
intricate, than any of the ‘rest, that have 
metic, some exercises in 


and Subtraction, are very. 
moro dificult, than others in Multiplication and nd Division. or 
the casein n greater or leas degree, with every branch of science and 
literature: at least, it ix undoubtedly 
treatives that have been design 
formidable indeed. When the ardent youth 
in vainly attempting to understand the first 
gendre, it must be extremely distressing and discouraging. in 20g 
early pupilage, | studied Cicero's Orations, without suitable pro~ 
parations, or suitable aids, I met with many passages, which T 
did not understand—which under such disadvantages, I could not 
understand. Tho exercise was nearly as unprofitable, ax it was 
+ The same be, in some measure, the case, in 
ne athe seedion? .For such evils, it is sbi 5 
impossible, at once, to devise and byes eon leis 
confidently believed, however, that these evils may be exceedingly 
cn ae ‘The accomplishment of this will be lending objectin 
the arrangements and operations of my institution. 
vison course of instruction, it is designed, that cach student 
shall, a8 far as possible, see and feel the real importance and prac- 
tical utility of every branch pursued. It is designed, that every 
branch attended to, and every exercise required, shall be at once 
conducive to discipline and improve the mental faculties, and also 
te furnish that knowledge and that skill, which are continually need~ 
ful for practical application in every walk of life, Some writers 
‘upon this subject, seem to imagine, that in a course of intellectual 
education, the idea of direct practical utility is acarcely to be re- 
garded; and that if any study or exercise is conducive to mental 
improvement, this circumstance alone is a sufficient recommenda~ 
tion, Toa person of such views, it may be said * Behold thou art 
wiser than Solomon!’ | am not yet convinced, however, that there 
is any way better than the best—that there is any way to be pre- 
ferred to the good old way, that Infinite Wisdom has taught us, 
*Train up achild-in the way he should go.’ ‘That those under our 
care may be thus trained up, it seems desirable, that they should 
And understandingly, that they should know and feel the prac- 
¢ of every branch pursued, prankster lb Sof 
totes dispoxed to cooperate with us for their own advantage; and 
‘that for this end, they should receive line upon line, and precept up- 
— continually. 
object, which will be constantly kept in view, in Sd 
aeine of instruction, oto give the pupils some in! 
pecting the astonishing improvements, Seay ha ronelswarking 
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ciency, from ignorance and fashion, and from the ill directed meas- 
ures of groundless solicitude. And if you can believe that the ten 
der object of our care is ordinarily surrounded by all these ‘ friends 
and enemies,’ you will readily feel that he oe at feast one pro- 
tector to shield him from their combined 

‘The first wants of the infant may be divided into ey of clean 
liness, clothing, and food; and, for this time, L shall limit my remarks 
chiefly to these three topics, One not skilled in the theory and 

fice of nurses, and women of years and experience, would not 
that there was, in the nature of things, any great mystery 
or difficulty in washing an infant; and yet they on whom this 
simple operation commonly devolves, contrive to do it badly. 
ilk-warm, soft water, mild soap, and a picce of flannel, are all 
the preparation that is necessary. 

Soit Manoel more readily absorbs and removes the caseous matter 
with which the skin is covered than linen or cotton, 

‘This washing should be steadily and perseveringly, not violently, 
continued till the skin is perfectly clean, smooth, and comfortable, 
Instead of this natural, easy, and grateful process, the nurse or some 

i matron present, full of the magnitude of her assumed 

and her all sufficiency to perform it according to custom 
and art, calls for some lard or other animal oil to besmear the 
body, which is then to be removed by acrid soap and water, after 
which the irritated skin of the ‘tender plant,’ is to be further cha- 
fed and inflamed by a free application of rum, brandy, or some 
other spirit;—whichever can be first found in the hurry and con- 
fusion with which the whole matter is despatched, 

We thus sce how early it is necessary to oppose the errors and 
intrusions of ignorance, presumption, and habit, by the aid of reason, 
common sense, and humanity, in any attempts to secure the physical 
well being of our race. 

and desirable ag it is, that children, in northern cli- 
mates, should be rendered hardy and familiar with cold air and cold 
water, it should never be forgotten, that this firmness and security 
ean only be obtained by slow and cautious advances. Few cus- 
toms are 80 unnatural and injurious as that of washing new-born 
infants in cold water. The washing and dressing of infants, with 
the necessary exposure to the air, constitute a suflicient commence- 
ment of the seasoning regimen for the first three months, during 
which the water should not be suffered to communicate any sensa- 
tion of cold. The only exception to this rule is, where the child 
is with atmospheric heat, in which case the water should 
be ly cool only, 
this period, if the infant be well, and the weather not cold, 
the temperature of the water may ad paren lowered: so that at 
vol. 4. 
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the end of six months, if this be in summer, cold water may be used; 
that is to say, water not artificially heated. 

What would the never-doubting nurse think, if the harsh expe- 
dient were prescribed for herself, which, with equal want of judge- 
ment and i feeling, she practises on her helpless charge. 

In furnishing the infant’s wardrobe, we should have reference to 
economy, convenience, health, and good taste: these are the ob- 
jects to be attained. Anything like ornament, (unless it be some- 
thing very simple and appropriate,) or undue expense, is equally 
opposed to economy and good taste. The infant himself is the 
jewel; and the casket should never be permitted to usurp the mo- 
ther’s or spectator’s attention. 

To be convenient, the dress should be so made as to be put on 
and taken off in as little time, and with as little labor as possible. 
To promote health, the dress should be suited to the various sea- 
sons of the year; never 80 warm as to be oppressive in summer, 
nor so light in winter as not to protect the child both from the irk- 
some sensation of cold, and the risk of disease. Soft, thin flannel 
should be the prevailing material for three fourths of our year. 

Noncombustible “bubstances should alone be used during that 
portion of the year in which firés are kindled, This single pre- 
caution would be the means of preventing a number of painful 
deaths. Needles, when used for fastening the dress, are worse 
than pins; and pins should be as little used as possible. 

At no period of life should any part of our clothing be permitted, 
in the smallest degree, to impede the freedom of muscular motion, 
nor by compression, to interfere with an easy and healthful perform- 
ance of all the essential functions of life; such as circulation, 
breathing, digestion, &c. 

Every day this rale is violated, and every day suffering or death 
is the consequence. Can any young lady think to entertain her 
friends by attempting to sing or read to them, when her chest is 0 
compressed that she cannot by any effort distend her lungs with 
air? 

The resources of art are best applied when they are made to coun-_ 
teract the inequalities of nature. And with regard to temperature, 
that dress is the most.perfect which adde least to the oppressive 
heat of summer, and protects the body most effectually from the 
cold of winter. 

One remark, in regard to clothing, as it respects temperature, 
is important; for persons in health the best temperature is that 
middle state, which is exactly midway between the sensation of 
heat or cold. Either deviation from this medium is equally un- 
pleasant, or injurious, and equally to be avoided. 

From a disregard of this fact, many children and adults are in- 


watching and fidelity to secure their wellbeing, that parents 
well dispense with any labor or expense which does not contribute 
to this end. Such works of , We think, are 

for the head; they are ly useless, and in the opinion of 

who are best qualified to decide in this matter, they are Worse than 
useloss, for they make the head tender, subject it to catarth, pro~ 
‘mote undae heat, eruptions, &e, +. 


[The subject of this article shall baremoned in ast fumber.] 


REVIEWS. 


versitcs. Jardine, A.M, Ee RS. B, 
oy aie he } Professor 
12mo, pp. 542. 


Persoxs who take a deep interest in the subject of education, 
will find this volume the most interesting that for many years hag 
issued from the press. Intellectual culture is in this work raised 
‘to that clevation to which it is entitled, from its dignity as n depart 
ment of science, no less than of art, and from its important relation 
to the business of life. The aathor of the Outlines—an eminent 
practical philosopher and a veteran in the service of education— 
takes the young instructer by the hand, and places him at the feet 
of « sound and enlightencd philosophy, there to watch the babe 
‘opement of the mind, and to ascertain that course of discipline, 
Petich idibest adapted to the cousthition and the oondition GE EiaDt 

venerable professor ennobles the art of teaching by it 
the mere process of mechanical routine and dru 
‘by infosing into ics details the spirit of intellectual scienee, 
€arries the teacher to a point from which a ing survey of 
the whole field of education may lie taken, and enables him to en- 
ter on the duties of his station, with those comprehensive views 
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The prevailing arrangement in seminaries of learning, is, to keep 
mental and rhetorical discipline as distinct as possible—to render, 
in other words, the study of philosophy dry and useless, and that of 
rhetoric an unmeaning and mechanical process, as far removed 
as the other from the results which the student’s destination in life 
will ultimately call for. : 

The Outlines of Philosophical Education will, we hope, be 
speedily introduced in every college and in every preparatory 
seminary in the United States. The book will be equally service- 
able to students and to instructers. It will ‘breathe the breath of 
life’ into the whole form of instruction, and convert the class-room 
into an intellectual arena for vigorous and pleasing effort on the 
part both of the teachers and the taught. No work, we believe, 
could be mentioned so well suited to aid the progress of practical 
improvement in the useful departments of education. Professor 
Jardine’s volume is one which every instructer who is really de- 
¥irous of advancing his pupils, ought to consult daily, till all its 
plans and details are rendered perfectly familiar. 

But it is time to introduce the work more directly, and in the 
author’s own words. 


‘The author of the following Outlines has long been of opinion 
hat philosophical education, as it is generally conducted in our 
universities, is too much confined to the mere communication of 
‘&cnowledge; and that too little attention is bestowed on the forma- 
tion of those intellectual habits of thinking, judging, reasoning, and 
‘communication, upon which the farther prosecution of science, and 
the business of active life, almost entirely depend. He is fully sen- 
sible of the genius, the knowledge, and the eloquence, which have 
been displayed in the public lectures delivered by many professors 
in our universitics,—some of whom, during the last century, have 
attained to the highest rank in their respective departments; but 
still hg cannot help thinking that little has been done to generate, 
in the student, that activity of mind, and that facility of applying 
his intellectual powers, which ought to be the great object of all 
education. 

The communication of knowledge is indeed necessary to furnish 
suitable materials for the exercise of the mental faculties; and, 
perhaps, with a few students, whose muds are easily awakened to 
scientific pursuits, little else may be required. But this can only 
-apply to a very small proportion indeed of those who enter upon 
a course of philosophical education; and, even with regard to 
thom, nearly the same advantage may be derived from the judicious 
and systematic perusal of the writings of ancient and modern phi- 
losophers, as from merely attending a course of lectures. 
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appointed to give lectures on the philosophy of history, on political 
economy, and on the improvement of eloquence considered as am 
art.* The author has stated, at considerable length, his reasons 
for the introduction of these important branches into the course of 
general education; the principal of which is, that they have become 
of late years so very closely connected with the affairs of life, and 
with the management of public business, that the knowledge of 
them is quite indispensable for qualifying young men to discharge 
the various duties to which their station in life is likely to calt 
them.’ . 


It may not be uninteresting to take a glance at the situation in 
which the author of the Outlines acquired the valuable experience 
which his work is intended to communicate. 


© The principal universities in Europe, it is well known, were founded 
, during the reign of the scholastic philosophy, which consisted of such a 
mixture of the doctrinés and opinions of the ancient philosophers, as it 
was possible to derive from corrupt copies, and imperfect translations, of 
their works. To these were added the numerous theological controversies 
which exercised the ingenuity, and employed the barbarous style, of the 
writers in the middle ages; and as the chief object of education was to 
qualify young men for the service of the church, the motley system, 
which has just been described, was made the subject of study, in the 
schools of cathedrals, and of monasteries, as well as in other religious 
houses. 

Although, in the earlier ages of Christianity, the doctrines of Plato 
were allowed to maintain a disputed authority with those of Aristotle, 
yet, upon the revival of learning in Europe, (more correct copies of 
the ancient authors having been previously discovered,) it was found that 
the works of the latter philosopher bad obtained an almost exclusive 
possession of the schools ; and this preference is not, perhaps, surpris- 
ing, when it is recollected that the writings of this celebrated character 
embrace almost every subject of human knowledge—pbysics, meta- 
physics, ethics, logic, rhetoric, natural history, politics, and criticism. 

hat logic, at a particular period, and from particular circumstan- 
ces, should bave been cultivated more than any other art or science, 
is not perhaps very wonderful ; but that it should have taken such a 
hold of the minds of men as in a great measure to preclude all other 
studies, and to constitute the chief occupation of the learned, is cer- 
tainly a singular phenomenon in the history of literature. It may not, 
therefore, be uninteresting to point out some of those circumstances 
which are supposed to have originally led to this universal reception 
of Aristotle’s logic ; as well as to the continuance of its authority, in 
certain‘ academical establishments in our own times, long after the 
causes, now alluded to, have ceased to exist. 
2 Thig part of the Outlines will be presented separately ia a subsequent num- 














‘The ancient history of the church informs us, that considerable 
differences of opinion, as to doctrine and ritual observances, subsisted 
even among the primitive Christians. a tha bagasse of the ixteenth 
pel bowever, sid Jetters a tite " Oe Sood 
made some the topics of religious wersy were ly 
multiplied : 4 these topics, at the era in question, were always 
more or less jiated with speculations of a metaphysical nature, 
the addition thus made to the number of pbilosophical disputes for- 

erly agitated, not only opened a wider field for the exercise of the 
dialectician, but auguested the expediency of paying more attention to 

the manner in which the process of attack and defence might be con- 
le, accordingly, recurred with 
the study of Aristotle's Analytics, which, 
abounding in nice distinctions and definitions, in abstract notions, and 
general terms, supplied them with the means of maintaini intermi- 
able disputation, without once entering into the merits subject 
Mi which it turned ; and thus the controversialist, although incapable 
ad a deci: ictory, was never in danger of an irreparable 
ate 
From the operation of these causes, as well as for other reasons, of 
which it is unnecessary to give a minute detail, the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and particularly the doctrine of the syllogism, had, even at a 
date considerably prior to the reformation, been viewed with 
ee of enthusiastic admiration, approaching to idolatry, There is, 
accordingly, no epithet of praise or of adelation which bas not been 
vishly bestowed on the talénts of that writer; nor is there ob- 
ject in nature or i }, £0 exalted as not to have afforded to 
iters the ground of a comparison with his works, and even of a de- 
cided preference of those works {to all created things. 
Jt was during this triumphant period of Aristotle’s authority, that the 
plan of education in the principal academical establishments of Eu- 
was reduced into some sort of em: on which account, it is 
not surprising that the first place in it should have been given to his 
je and metaphysics. Having once obtained this place in the scheme 
ol lic instruction, or ordinary views of human nature enable us to 
explain why, in certain circumstances, they should hare been per- 
‘mitted fo retain their rank, a3 objects of buman stady, leg after the 
cautes to which they owed pre-eminence, had ceased to exist. 


Tn our next number we shall pursue our extracts from this in- 
teresting volume, and endeayor to give a statement of the author's 
peculiar method of imparting instruction. 
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A Manual of Chemistry, on the basis of Professor Brande’s, containing 
the principal facts of the Science, arranged inthe order in which they 
are discussed and illustrated in the Lectures at Harvard College, 
N. E.; compiled from the works of Brande, Henry, Berzelus, 
Thomson, and others. Designed for the use of Students, and per- 
sons attending Lectures on Chemutry. By John W. Webster, 
M., D., Lecturer on Chemisiry in Harvard University. Boston. 
Byvo. pp. 603, 


We feel called on to notice this volume, as a work on a most 
important branch of practical education. The absolute necessity for 
some acquaintance with chemistry among all classes, and especially 
those engaged in manufactures and the arts, is so generally felt 
and admitted, that it has become in all institutions for education an 
object of special attention. We consider the study of chemistry 

as of great value in developing the mental energies of the young, 
and as attended with many excellent physical effects. The mate- 
rials.for study to the chemist are never exhausted: every animal, 
each leaf, fruit and seed, nay every stone which the earth presents 
may be made the subject of an instructive lesson. It has been 
remarked that no pursuit tends more than chemistry to the acqui- 
sition of that habit of attending to one thing at a time, which is 
the path to great results;—patience and systematic research, clean- 
liness and a love of order, are also a prt of the benefits the young 
may derive from prosecuting chemical inquiries. 

Let the future occupation of the pupil be what it may, the time 
spent in the acquirement of a general knowledge of this science 
cannot be deemed a loss in any case; for in this age of chemical 
invention, its importance is so manifest, that every gentleman is 
expected to. know something of it, and the earlier in life it enlight- 
ens his inind the better; and in many female academies it is now 
adopted as a necessary part of a lady’s education. 

We have been led to make these general remarks, not as intro- 
ductory to a formal review of Dr. Webster’s work, but with the 
hope of reminding those seminaries and schools where chemistry 
is not yet studied, of their great omission. 

Dr. Webster’s work seems to be peculiarly adapted for the use 
of the higher class of seminaries and colleges, being most happily 
arranged and abounding in experimental illustrations. The plates 
are more numerous than in any similar work with which we are 
acquainted, and are executed with great neatness. 

It may be satisfactory to instructers who have not had the op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the arrangement of this 
manual, to peruse the following extract from the advertisement 
prefixed to the volume. 








* The basis of this work is the excellent Manual of Professor Brande ; 
it contains all the strictly penre a of that work, with numerous 
additions from the best writers on Chemistry. All that of Pro- 
fessor Brande’s work which relates to Mineralogy and has 
been omitted, its place being supplied by more ample directions for 
the practical student. In most cases the extracts from other writers 
have been given without any alteration, except where it was demand- 
ed in order to give a greater degree of uniformity to the % 
The extracts are designated by the first letter of the writer's name, 
and copious references are given for the convenience of those who 
= wieh to consult the original memoirs. 

s it was a leading object in the compilation of this volume to put 
into the bunds of students a less expensive work than that of Brande 
or Henry, and at the s2me time to compress as much matter as possi- 
‘ble into one volume, many of the less important substances and several 
instruments have been described in the form of notes. 

‘The plates will be found to contain nearly all the figures contained 
in the volumes of Brande and Henry, with the additon of several from 
other sources, the whole presenting a more complete chemical appara- 
tus than is to be found in any chemical work with the exception per- 
haps of Vheaurd’s Traté 

This volume bring designed as an elementary treatise for students, 
thy tables usually found in works on chemistry, rare been omitted, but 
will be published in a separate volume, together with selections of the 
mos! instructive analyses which are contained in the Essays of Klaproth 


and the various scientific journals.” 


The volume to which we have now invited the attention of our 
readers, is an instance of the successful improvement of the si 
rior facilities which in this country are enjoyed by the compilers of 
text books for instruction. Dr. Webster's Manual contains not 
only the valuable substance of the most popular corres; 
treatise used in England, but embraces much useful matter which 
no English compiler could present without infringing the rights of 
other authors, 

It is no arrogant assumption to claim for this excellent work the 
eredit of being the best practical treatise on chemistry, which has 
hitherto been offered to students on either side of the Atlantic, 
who receive their instruction through the medium of the English 
language. 
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STRICTURES ON MURRAY'S GRAMMAR, 
(Continued from page 429.) 


We cannot expect to resolve into their ancient forme all the 
words which ignorance, a defective system of etymology, or the 
natural inclination to clip and contract words in common use, may 
have rendered so unlike their original, that the relation can hardly 
be discovered; but it is really an object to reduce to their original 
class all such as may be reduced without doing violence to any 
etymological or grammatical principle. 

‘We have already referred the article and the possessive case of 
nouns to the clase of adjectives, To this class also we have refer- 
red nouns used as adjectives, whether united to the other noun by 
ahyphen or not.* To this class we must alse bring all the pro- 
nouns and all the participles, when used as adjectives. 

Murray says, ‘An adjective is a word added to a substantive to 
express ts QuaLiTy.’—As he calls the numerals and ordinals adjec- 
tives, it is presumed that by restricting or limiting the meaning of 
nouns, he supposed they qualified them; we shall therefore use his 
definition in this more extensive signification. Again, ‘an adjective 
may be known by its making sense with the word Thing after il.” 
He likewise says, somewhere, ‘An adjective cannot make sense by 
itself, but must have a noun, expressed or understood, to which it be- 

, 


To guide us in our remarks we shall class adjectives under sev- 
eral heads, 

1. Words allowed by all to be adjectives, expressing quality, 
and, of course, allowing degrees of comparison. é 

2. Words expressing number and order, which of course admit 
of no comparison. Of this class are one, (and its relations none, 
that is, no-one, alone, only, an, a, any, many) ten, hundred, &c. 
first, second, third, &c. both, several, some, all, which, what, whose, 
each, every, either, neither, other, another, &c. 


Our contributor still objects to the use of the h in words siteated as 
mentioned p. 429. His objection is founded on the following principle, * That 
our writen language the meaning of the words must be determined by the context; 
in out spoken language it is determined by the accent? that, ineither case, therefore, 
a hyphen is superftuous. The principle, as such, is certainly entitled to a bearty 
asent. But unfortunately it is wage and not principles which, ia such cases, 
Janguage, whether oral or written, acknowledges as 8 stnadard of decision. ‘The 
thing becomes a question of facts, and of practice, and not of opinion or of theory. 
‘The use of the hyphen in the cases alluded to, is a standing custom of the 
and of the press; and though ingenious and able arguments may be advanced to 
prove it theoretically wrong, it will continue to be, like every other point in es- 
tablished usage,—practically and actually right. Ed, 








3. Words that indicate persons or things, without expressi 
any, ually am; they iis tty see aos These cannot 
coms I. 

a. Adjeatives indicating the person who is the agent or object 
what is affirmed; as, I, me, we, us, thou, thee, ye, you, he, | 
she, her, it, they, them, who. - 

5. Adjectives formed from those of the fourth class, and 
not merely to point out the agents or objects, but also to 
their relation to some other noun. Of this class are my, 
thy, thine, his, her, hers, ita, our, ours, your, yours, their, theirs. 

6. Adjectives formed from nouns without alteration, or by adding 
an apostrophe, with or without an 4, as, glass house,man’s, John’s, 
&e, 


7. Verbs which are used as adjectives without any additional ter- 
mination, as, tell-tale, keep-suke, go-cart, &c.—the past or 
tense of all regular verbs, and of such irregulara as have the 
tense and perfect participle alike; as loved, feared, &e, bent, dug, &e. 
8, Verbs with the termination en or ing, and such of Murray’s per- 
fect participles of irregular verbs as difler from the past tense; as, 
written, lovis 


» begun. 

In regard to all the words of these eight classes we would remark, 
that they qualify nouns, in Murray’s sense of the word; that they 
cannot be used without @ noun; that they may be known by making 
sense with the word thing after them. We shall make ay few par- 
ticular remarks upon some of the classes. 

1, OF the first class we need say nothing, for both parties agree 
in respect to them. y 

and 3. Murray allows all the words of the second and third 
classed to be either adjectives or adjective pronouns, that is, pro-~ 
nouns used as adjectives, except an, a, and the, which were exam- 
ined under the head of articles. 

4. The words in the fourth class he calle pronows, and says 
“they stand instead of nouns.’ We assert that they are no more 
used instcad of nouns than other adjectives are, whose nouns are 
understood. That they are generally used withow the noun’s being 
expressed, we allow, but this was not so much the case formerly as 
it is now; and even now, when we wish to avoid mistakes, and be 
very definite, we always insert the nouns, Of this, perhaps the 
most striking examples occur in legal forms, where, lest the pro- 
noun (adjective) should point to the wrong word, the right one is 
always repeated. ‘A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word.’ ‘This implies that 
the word has been once expressed, and that previously to using the 


pronoun, 
‘The man is happy, he is benevolent, he is useful,’ He stands 
sinstead of'man, it is suid. 
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The man is happy, happy because benevolent, happy because 
useful, happy because contented, &c. Is happy a pronoun also? 
it seems to ‘stand instead of? man, 

‘Let us analyse Mr. Murray’s sentence. The we have proved 
to be the same word as this, these, that, &c. It is then, ‘ This 
or that man is happy,’ &c. He is derived from the Latin adjective 
4b, which becomes J, Italian, pronounced E, and E in English with 
the breathing, or as we call it, H. Js, in Latin, generally means 
that, and is joined to a noun. The and he, then, are the same 
word in fact, and it isthe same thing to say, the man is happy, ke is 
benevolent, he is useful—or, the man is happy, the (man) is benev- 
olent, the (man) is useful. 7 

He does not stand instead of the word man, then, but instead of 
the word the. Even on Murray’s ground, he must stand instead of 
the man; for he does not mean simply man, but the man before men- 
tioned. 

Besides, if pronouns stand instead of nouns previously expressed, 
what isto be done when the pronoun comes first? ‘We the sub- 
scribers.’ ‘Who art thou?? What do we and who stand instead 
of in these sentences? Does not the first mean ‘the we subscrib- 
ers, or we persons the subscribers?” and does not the second mean, 
‘Who person art thou?’ The latter sentence will not sound so 
awkward when it is recollected that our tho is the Latin Quis or 
quo, which is an adjective, and generally has the noun expressed. 

We cannot be so minute in regard to the other pronouns, although 
in some of them their adjective nature is more apparent than in he, 
which we selected because it is the example adduced by Mr. Mur- 
ray. A few parallel sentences must suffice to illustrate our position. 

I Paul, the apostle——7%e I-dentical Paul, the apostle. 

Thou Lord of all——The Lord of all. 

We, the editor- The present editor. 

Ye hypocrites——These hypocrites. 

He, John, is sick———Thaf* John is sick. . 

‘She, Sarah, agrees—— That Sarah agrees. 

They, owners, are brothers——T’hose owners are brothers. 


He and she are acknowledged to be adjectives in such words as he.goat and 
she-goat, that is, male gout and female goat; and as he and ahe did not originally 
have di this must be a somewhat modern application of the words. 
How unsettled the gender of he, ahe, and it, is, may be gathered from the fact that 
any peoter noun may be, and many are usually called Ac and she, withoat ‘a 
figure of spoech for thn custom is rather an adbereoce to ancient urage than a 
modern rhetorical use of the pronouns. My carpeuter always says of his saw, 
she cuts well; and the ssilor who never heard of fic, says of the anchor, he 
holds, and of the abip, she brin ‘We all say, [¢ was, you, be, she, they ; It 
was aman, woman, or tree. It, the same as dit Freoch, diife Italian, dicto Lats 
‘hit Anglo-Saxon, means said, and, like our expression the said, maay be applied to 
any gender. We sball leave our remarks upon the number and person of pro- 
nouns until we come to the verb. 1, thou, we, ye, you, they, have no genders. 





Lidge byenatcanrratserg le et eh rt restate 
iallo/kanaithe sens 


thn pense jess Cais Ooass, eaatO 


words, 

5. The words of our filth class, with the 
yours, and theirs, are called adjective pr 
The four above named he calls the v 0 
pronouns. We have shown that bedleectt ies | 
merely an adjective, and there is no reason the deputy should 
not share the fate of its principal. “ation calle or anaes 
sometimes at least, to be adjectives, It would be very unaccount- 
able if the possessives singwlar of J, and thou might be used as ad= 
jectives, while their plural possessives could not. This book ix mine, 
this book is ours, this book is his, this book is theirs, this book is new, 
If it be said that mine, his, and new can be placed before the noun, but 
ours, yours, hers, theirs, cannot—I answer, that it is no ine 
of a word's becoming an adjective that it must be placed 
noun. Our pronouns are all borrowed from the Latin, hindiiie 
adjective oftener follows than precedes the noun. Besides, there 
are other adjectives in English which always follow their nouns, as, 
A man worth a million—A prisoner quite alone, &c. If any more 
proof is wanted of these words being adjectives in their nature and 
use, let another adjective be substituted for them in the following 


Liberty i is ours; 

The prize is theirs; 

We need not in these cases seck for a noun understood for the 
pronours any more than for the acknowledged adjectives, 

Besides, mine, thine, his, its, take their place before adjecti 
expressed, and there are but four that cannot be so placed; so 
that the numbers are equal, as far as that argument goes. i 
it must be recollected that ours, yours, hers, and theirs, ehould be 
written our’s, your's, her’s, their’s,—as they actually were written 

former daye,—then recolleet that the apostrophe and » in this 
case, as in the case of nouns, mean add or joia, and you may 
place the words before the noun at once, 

6, We have little to add to whut we have already said on the 
subject of the fifth class; but cannot forbear remarking that we 
have lately been amused at a grave discussion of the question, wheth- 
er it is more proper to eay, the Miss Howards, or the Misses How- 
ard, There can be no doubt that the words in the plural are nouns, 
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and the others adjectives. If we wish to distinguish the unmarried 
from the married Howards, we call them the Miss Howards: if we 
wish to distinguish these misses from other misses, we call them 
the Misses Howard, in which case, the word in italics is an adjective. 

7. Under this head we class the present and past tenses of all 
regular verbs, when used without alteration, as adjectives. Per- 
haps we shall be better understood if we say that the past tense of 
regular verbs when used as an adjective, is what Murray calls the 
perfect participle. This, he says, has the nature of an adjective; — 
we believe it, and rank such words accordingly. 

The 8th class includes what he calls the present participle of all 
verbs, and the perfect participle of all irregular verbs whose 
participles differ from the past tense. The participle is no more a 
part of the verb because formed from it, than an adjective is part 
of anoun from which formed; and there is as much propriety 
in calling such an adjective a participle, asin so calling an adjective 
formed from a verb. This, of course, will set aside the passive 
voice and all the compound tenses of verbs, but we prefer the _ 
English jackdaw in his plain suit of black, to the gaudy one be- 
decked with the borrowed finery of foreign peacocks. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


‘MR. G. Ps THAYER’S SCHOOL, BOSTON, 
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lining the list of a Am classy 
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slate in 
ircular | 


cay 
who fail, who all spell the st ‘a evidence 
who has taken precedence, then another word, that those 


may have a chance to recover it, and ‘ae their 
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Bo: ita class buvhig cocaaien feapaaE © Cal oat 
Bre ea an be he listens to them, If avy difficulty occurs, an is made 
the pancipal when the lesson is over, ‘The ‘concluded, boys are re- 
to write o0 thelr slates, all the words missed by (heir class, the monitor 
them out; ey which ea hp hon as many doy 
‘are obliged to think or they will fail. ‘Tbe slites are examined by the mo- 
nitors, und due sotice taken of the errors. Someta we vequlce hive (outa 
‘the deflaitions of words repeatedly missed, and to Se rarer ony 
those cignifieation 1s not understood in the moral lesson, into their 
‘the better to impress them on their memories. The boy at the 
class, goes to the foot every mor ar oe aon begion; and ut the 
the week, Vath! atria na! tion, receives a 
Boys are degraded io pope omegs eerie one to the 
according to the tat ot fae Before boys leave. the spelling 
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(a mark of 4 or otherwise) for the report.t 


* There are in all our classes, at prevent subdivided into seven divisions: 
fest class one, and each of the others, two. 


+ Soe tho Table p. 265. 
VOL. 1, UU 
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While these boys are spelling, a higher class moved by the same signal, 
to the study, to recite their day's lessons to one teacher ; and the remainder of the 
class to which the spelling monitors belong, (for they are ull uraally appointed 
from one class for one week at astime,)return to their reats, and attend to ciphering. 
Another teacher moves from class to class, to ascertain that allis going on proper 

3 a third engages himself in adjusting numerous little unmentionables, always 
Bend in a large school, and oecessary to be kept in order ; and the principal sete 
auch writing copies as remain unprepared, or which require more particular atten- 
tion. 4 


Tospelling, succeeds an exercise in mental Arithmetic, Geography, or Gram 
mas, each of these baviog particular days assigned. One teacher tukes a divis- 
on of a class at ove end of the hall, and another, one at the other end; while the 
remaining boys form a line in the aisle, and taking such apparatas as may be de- 
signated, more out of school in company, for gymnastic exercises. When the 
weathers suitable they go, accompanied by the principal, tothe Common, where 
they sagas for about fifteen minutes, in running, boppiog, junping—with poles 

withoat—leap-frog, drawing—or pulliog by classes at the opposite ends of 
rope, &c.—and, returning to the school, one of the teachers takes out such of the 
remaining boys as have been feuvd correct Ja their lessons, for similar physical 
‘exercises in the opeo air. When the weather is not suitable for this, the boys go 
into the yard about the school, a class at u time, and take exercise by themselves as 
‘well as ibe space will allow. | We have a plank plaed edgewise and raised about 
eighteen inches (rom the ground, on which we require them to walk, to strengthen 
their legs and ankles, and gain the power of preserving equilibrium in narrow 
paths, &c. These sports are much enjoyed by boys, and ure granted to none 
‘who bave been found deficient in lesxons or deportment during the morning. They 
are to be extended by the erection of such additional apparatas, as the limits 
about the establishment will permit. Besides our daily exercises, the principal, 
sometimes accompanied by an assistant, occasionally invites boys to meet him 
early in the morning, on the common or in the mali, where they engace in their 
usual sports or in walking. We have been several times to South Boston during 
the present season. We sometimes exercise them too, in erhool hours, in march- 
ing, with reference to the carriage of the body, tuning out the toes, and such 
other matters in connection, as boys are most apt to fail in. 

‘When boys re-enter echool, their recitations are finished class by class. After 
which the principal gives them, or as many as time will allow, a drill in readiog; 
‘and those who do not read in the morning, are generally heard in the afternoon. 
Tn teaching this too much neglected branch of educatiou, he first reads to the po- 

il the portion assigned to bim, and requires as close un imitation as porsible; 
sting the clare to give the utmost watchfulness, and allowing them to correct 
‘im as well as each other, in whatever they consider erroneous in pronunciation, 
pauses, emphasis, inflection, cadence, &c. Boys of the first class, who can aark 
their books expertly, take memorandums, aod point out the faults at the close of 
the reading ; others are permitted to correct aloud on the instant, which they highly 
‘enjoy, and by which they are rendered very vigilant. Ae very young children are 

fable to forget corrections made ia pronuaciation, &c words mispronounced by 
those of the lowest class, are marked by the teacher on a sinte, and each child re- 
quired at the close of the Jesson, to pronounce over again all the words he had failed 
in, during the exercise. The hardest words in the reading books of the highest 
four divisions, are marked with a lead peocil, constantly ove lesson in advance, and 
‘boys are required to learn their meanings, between one reading day and the next; 
00 as either to subsfitute a syoonyme for each, while reading, or afterward to gire 
a brief definition that shall apply to the passage. 

‘The time not occupied 1n class, is filled up by ciphering, or in learning extra 
Jessons for recitation ; and by some, more backward than their classes, in redeem 
ing rank or fost lessons. Only two class lessons for study are given in a day ; 90 
that those who are practising the whole course, leara—for example—two lessoat 
in Geography, two in Grammar, and two in Mental Arithmetic in the week ; and 
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‘Your committee are not prepared to recommend the adoption of the mouitorial | 
aystem of education in all its parts; but they are of opinion that it coataiss masy 
excellent features, which it will be expedient to adopt in the college. 


IV. The Funds. 

‘This is most important part of the plen, and has commanded a correspond- 
ing attention from your committee. i 

"The revenue of the College must be drawn from the three following searces, 
vir: 

1. The emoluments arising from the tuition of pupils. 

2. Donations and bequests from patriotic individuals. 

3. Legislative endowment. 

‘The first, although a moderate, will be a certain source of revenue. If by the 
‘adoption, in part, of the monitorial system, the oumber of pupils can be multi- 
plied, it will furnish a sam equal to ali the erdinary culls on the college. 

Upon the second source of revenue your committee place considerable relance. 
ic spirit this city and liberties are by no means deficient, and as the obj 
Proposed is one of a igh meritorious character, it cannot be doubted that it 

‘ll meet with the usual liberality. 

‘Your committee are of opinion, that although the sums at first contributed ma: 
be amall, yet they feel confident that when the usefulness of the institution shall 
be generally known, liberal donations and bequests will be conferred upon it. 
‘They recommend that a committee for each ward and towbship be appointed to 
collect subscriptions, and that the funds first raised, be expended in a fibrary, 

sToglhstve odo I bling the 

Thi lative endowment, Ina sister state a seminary resem! pre- 
sat niles ateee ‘been projected by a board of commisioners eape- 
cially appointed by the legislature for the parpose. ‘This board has recommended 
a legislative endowment of $ 30,00, which, there is reason to believe, either has 
been or will be appropriated; and your committee are proud to say, that in point 
of liberality to institutions of real‘ utility, Peoosylvapia is second to no state ie 
the Union. The second section of the seventh article of oar state constitution 
contemplates the general teaching of the sciences; cnd a hope is indulged, that the 
legislature will regard thie as a proper season to act upon this long negiected seo- 
tion. Your committee therefore recommend a memerial on the subject, to be 
Prepared to be laid before the legislature at the opening of their next sesuoa. 


V. The manner in which the college shall be governed. : 
‘There should be a board of trustees to consist of eighteen members. 
Tis board should bave the appointment of professors and teachers, &c. and 
the making of all by-laws for the government of the colleges. 


‘Thomes Cadwalader, Peter A. Browne, James Taylor, James Espy, Mathew L. 


Carey, Clemeat G. Biddle, Samuel Colhoun, Thomas P. Jones, Joseph R. 
Chandler, Anthony Finley, Mark Richards, Jonathan W. Condy. 








AMERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER. 


G. and C. Carvill, New York, propose to publish in American Annual Register 
embracing a view of the History, Politics, and Literature of each year, in an oc- 
tavo volume, containing about eight hundred pages. 

It will not be confined to an account of American affaire, but will c 
all relating to the history of Europe, which can interest the scholar and the states- 


men. 
‘The history of our own affairs will be brought down in each year to about 
the beginning of Jay, while that of Europe will correspond to the ordinary ax- 
nual division. 
By this arrangement, time will be afforded to ctnclade the sccouttts of Eura- 
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trace out, slowly ond carefully, the various streets which constitute a single 
ward of thecity. ‘They then take their mormng’s walk, so as to pass throagh. 
every sireet in that word; and when they return home, they execule fit on 
their slates, and afterwards on paper, as accurate a map of the ward a they 
can furnish from memory ; correcting and filling it up more exactly, afterwards, 
by the help of the engraved map, In this wuy, the children become familiarly 
acquainted with every part of the city, and are prepared to listen intelligeatly to 
any Cunversation or reading in which a local reference occurs, This minute and 
practical «pplication in early lite, lays the foundation of good mental habits in 
every department where close investigation or accurate inlormation, is of any 
value, Berides, these exercises in topography are highly entertaining as well as 
and xive scope to the outural vivacity and activity of childbood, — 
onnected too with healthiul physical recreation. 
is to be hoped, the author of the History of Boston shall publish an 
abridged edition of that work, adapted to the use of families and schools, a pleas- 
ing course of instruction ia local history may be combined with the above exer- 
many of the streets of Béston contain buildings and uther objects of great 

interest connected with important events in the history of the country. 

In the meantime every parent or teacher who possesses the larger History, can 
furnish orally the instruction which will be required. 

‘A book embracing lessons of this sort for children will be published soon by 
Wait, Greene, & Company. j 

























ABSTRACT OF RETURNS FROM THE SCHOOL COMMITTEES OF 
MASSACH@SETTS. 


‘Mr. Bangs, the Secretary of the Commonwealth, has, in compliance with the 
order of the Generul Court, published the abovementioned document. 

‘The form of the Abstract renders the insertion of it in our pages impracticable. 
‘We will return, however, at a convenient opportunity, to tne substance of its 
contents, and in the meantime would lay before our readers the Secretary's pre- 
fatory Remarks.) 

Most of the Reiums are incomplete, and many vary from the form prescribed 
in the Act. This rcadered it difficult to reduce them to an Abstract; bat pains 
have been taken to give the substance of the Returns as correctly as possible. 
‘Where blanks are leit in any column, there was no report or observation of the 
Committee under that head, or their remarks were so general and indefinite that 
they could not be brouxht into an Abstract, and did not admit of arithmetical 
computation. Such is particularly the case the reports under the head of 
“time of epg school in the year.” In many instances, the Return states that 
the achools are kept ‘ from siz to tuwelre months,’ &c. Others give the average 
time ot the districts, or the time for each district separately ; bat ’ 
the aggregate of all the districts in town, some stating the total amount in years, 
¢ ia months, and some in weeks. Jo forming thie Abstract, the mode of sta- 
ting the aggregate in months has been adopted, where it could be determined with 
Probable correctness; but in many instan=es it was quite uncertain whether the 
average or aggregate amount was intended in the Return, and io all euch cases a 
blank has been left. ‘This column, being #0 incomplete and uncertaja in its calcu- 
lations, has not been cast up. 

It will be perceived by the notes at the bottom of the Abyract, and by an ex- 
amination of the Returns, that under the head of ‘estimated number of Papils in 
Private Schools,’ there is much uncertainty and want of uniformity. Most towns 
return only those who do not attend at allin the pablic schools, but some return 
those who attend partly on public and partly oo private schools, and who bave 
been stated in preceding columns, as among the pupils in the public echools. 

Under the head of ‘estimated amount of private school tuition fees,’ there is 
also some ambiguity. In several instances the amouat paid for extending public 
schools beyond their regular tenn ix included ; and it is probable this ia the case ia 
other instances where it is not mentioned. 


























of difiedency in tchool books, ameng the children of poor 
are wholly prevented from uttending school on that account 
will be seen, do not dovignate the nges and sexes of the 5 
ber thas retumed is 247, which adued to the ol six cs 
Abstract, wakes the whole nuunber of pupils io the 
© Accompanying inany of the Returns, are. peri 
Committees, on the condition and prospects of the Schools, which conuot be 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
appointment of the Kector, (1815,) the business of the school is con~ 

ducted in the following manner. ‘The hours of attendance are from 10 till noon, 
and from 1 tll $ oe afternoos, except of cop ca when there is 
one meeting, from 10 tii) noon. Prayers are said by each of the Masters in 

tive clase rooms, wt the commencement of the morning o ' 

Boys draw tickets for places three times, and are ex: 
in the year, by a Committee of the ‘Town Council, Cler 
‘Their places are carefully marked ou ull these occasions, 


ruary, Sth April, 6th May, 
Ate 


of the Committee on 
wheo several of the Professors, and all the Masters of the 
eee ned event for Lb? heft} the Rudir 
: more yy Nepos, 
or Muir InGroduction; titd year, wore of 
and Ovid; fourth year, Sallust, Virgil, and 
Ruddiman’s Graniwar, 
jius, Phmdrus? 


the higher Latin Classics are read one meeting a- 
i i train to! the Greeielanguages” In’ the (reir, 
ft, Virgil Livy and Horace : ia the latter, besides lea 

the rally read through the G 
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Rector, to whom, and to the other Masters, it in no more than justice to sayy 
that their leaming, experience, fidelity und industry, entitle them to the eutire 
confidence of the public. 

: rally from fve to six wéeks, commences in the be- 
the midile uf July. In addition to which there are 
rom Weduesduy aflernooa, till Tuesday morning, at 
F Sacraments, Christmas diy, Newyear’s day, Candie 
day, May day, King’s birth day, Deacons’ choosing day, ead {wor three da 
(at the dircretioa of the Lord Provist) after the annual examination, ‘The last 
Friday of January is a holiday of very old standing. From e pend it 
has beea customary for one atudent from each of the four Natioas® ia the Natural 
Philosophy Class in the College, to repair to the Grammur School towards tie 
ead of January, and, in Latin, request a holiday for the boys on the last Fr.day of 
that mooth. In return for this compliment, four of the boys ia the Rector’s 
Class repair to the College ia the last week in January, and io the same language 
ak a holiday for the Students, tit of the Principal, by calling at his house, and 
afterwards of the several Professors, by entering their hulls, when the classes are 
convened, It is needless to add, that these juvenile orators are politely received, 
and their request granted. When a holiduy fulls on Friday, there is no meeting 
0 the following day. 

[At the close of the Session, usually the kist week in September, or begin 
of October, Prizes are distnbuted for merit and good attendance, by the 
Provost, who, on this very interesting occason, appears ia full court dress, sword, 
&c. The interest whic the public takes in this exbibition, is so great, that 
haa been found necessary to use one of the churches, the under part being o ca- 
pied by the Magistrates, the Committee, the Masters, who appear ia their gowns, 
and the Scholars, and the gallery by parents and their families. Afer a prayer 
bas been said by one of the Rev. Members of the Committee, the Coavener gives 
a suinmary of what bas been done in the Schuol, during the past year. Greek, 
Latio and English Books, ia elegant bindiogs, are then distributed. Prizes for 
merit are given to one fourth part of the Boys in each class, who ranked highest 
on the average of the eight examinations, and for good attendance to those who 
hhave not been absent from any meeting of the achool. On Sd October, 1825, 138 
Prizes were given for Scholarship. For not being absent from any me-ting of 
the school, during the year, Prisee were given to 255 Boys—and for not being 
absent from any meeting, during five years, Prises were given to eleven Boys. 
Bevides these books from the Corporation, gold and silver Medals are also given. 
‘The annual value of Prize Books, on an average of the tea years, since the fcrioa- 
tion of the Rector’s Class, is L96: 17:8 Historical Account’ of the Grammar 
School of Glasgor. 






































BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

‘The Annual Visitation of the Public Schools of this city was made on Wedoes- 
day last by the Mayor and Aldermen, and other members of the School Couimit- 
tee, accompanied by the President of the United tates, Admiral “ir Isaac Coffin, 
Honorable Mr. Biddle, Presideat of the bank of the United States, Honorable 
Mr. Saltonstall of Essex, Mr. Seaton, Editor of the National Intelligencer, the 
President and Professors of Harvard University, the clergy of thie and neighbor- 
ing towns, and numerous National, Stateand Muaicipal oficers and functionaries. 
Notwithstanding the time allotted to the exhibitions of some of the schools was so 
short, as not to admit of full justice being done to the Institution, the Instracters, 
or the Pupils, the exhibitions were bixhly satisfactory to the visiters, and those 
parents who had an opportunity to witness the progreas of their children. 

[‘The particular methods of instruction adopted in these schools, would, we thiok, 
be interesting matter for tbe pages of the Journal. The account of the Public La- 
tin School given in our 5th and 6th Noe. will be followed by articles on the other 
public schools of the city.) 


Ta the above passage an allusion is made to the classification of the students 
according to their respective places of nativity. 


NOTICES, 
WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A History of the American Revolution: intended as a Reading 
_ Book for Schools. By Samuel Williams, LL. D. New-Haven, 1824. 
12mo. pp. 204. 


‘The following extracts from the preface will serve to give an idea of the design 
and of thls work. on 


‘was never before published, except in the pumbers of « periodical work 
‘of that doy. From its early date, and the acl correctness of Dr. 
‘Williams as a historian, itmay be considered as a true and faithful narrative. 

‘The publisher has spared po pains to make a proper division of the t into 
ebopters and sections, the better to fit it for the purpose for which it waa 
_ for our common schools, We have alo added, at the close of 
the volume, several orders and addresses of Geo. Wi ton, and other 

‘ft the conclusion of the war; to, 


which 
i ‘These additi tt is hoy will contribute to 
pie em 
The i collectit a mn? 00 ition, o it 
iaip g scloobboole nas, re Usa 0 Latedhy! Ielous.coet The events wile 
‘are thus detached for a moment from 
entitled to a separate attention; they form, in fn 
ole, biebly ‘entert is i 
ill be ndopted ia every school. 

‘he style of the work is chaste and correct, intelligible to children, and copti- 
‘vating by its natural simplicitye The moral und politica tone of the writer it 
moderate, and avoids every uscless amplification of circumstances 
hands of some authors, are #0 managed as to prod: 
tence sslp peepla tories qual oeemeanee ne vee 

are lapted to cherish a manly independence spite 
‘enlightened patriotiom. ‘They furnish the meee — the minds of ye 
‘with an early interest in the matitutions of their country, and with a 
their duties as citizens, 
p sentgn en Lemp wip oman but aren bane ete 
inferior to w! jeverves from its intrinsic cor literary 
tmerits.” Better poper and oeater cuts, would make it worthy place in 
school, and woul it, perhaps, into families, where the interest of 
Seigot Rane riay olishe yey ‘will certainly make it welcome as 
ren. 
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Richardson's American Reader.—The American Reader, a selec- 
tion of Lessons fur Reading and Speaking, wholly from American 
authors, embracing a great variety of entertaining subjects of history, 
biography, divinity, laws, natural and moral philosophy, and of other 
branches of useful and elegant learning—Furnishing numerous Speci- 
mens of American Eloquence : From the Presidential Chair, the Head 
Quarters of the Military Commander, the Seat in Congress, the Pulpit 
on various occasions, the Bench of the Judge, the Bar, Stations of 
Literary Honor, the Seats of the Muses, and from the Shades of Private 
Life—Containing Rules for the proper use of the Pauses, for graceful 
and persuasive Pronunciation, and for appropriate and impressive Ges- 
ture ; to improve the Scholar in Reading and Speaking, while enrich- 
ing the Mind with religious, virtuous, and useful Knowledge, designed 
for the use of Schools.—By Joseph Richardson, A.M. Third editioa. 
Boston. 1823, 12mo. pp. 192. 

A teparate selection from American authors only, may we think, afford a 

sant and a useful variety in reading lessons. We should feel strongly inclined, 

werer, to question the utility of such a selection, if used to the exclusion of a 
wide range of classical English authors. The tendency ‘of such an arrangement 

sty! 








would be at once to cramp and adulterate the American youth, in their 
exercises in written composition. For the style of schoel-books ‘will, after all, 
influence, favorably or otherwise, that which the papil falls into, when he ix 
own up. 

Ba exclusive ase of the Reader, however, was not, we premume, unticipated by 
the anthor.—As to the general merits of this ‘there can be no question. 
‘The subjects of the lessons are jadiciously selected ; and the style is generally 
creditable to the compiler’s taste, as well as to the talents of the writers from 
‘whom the selection is made. 

Useful information and sound moral instroction characterise most of the pieces 
contaioed in this volume; and the names of their respective authors are a guarant 
that no sentiment is inculcated, but what is worthy of an early place in the woindes 
of those who are advancing to take their places in life as American citizens. 


The Rational Guide to Reading and Orthography : being an at- 
tempt to improve the Arrangement of Words in English Spelling 
Books, and to adapt the Reading Lessons to the comprehension of those 
for whom they are intended, By William B. Fowle, Instructer of 
the Monitorial School, Boston, Boston, 1824. 18mo. pp. 160. 


ha er rows has been very successfal in this as well as his other at 
to lay a good foundation of early instruction, is proved not only by the general 
sale of this book, but by its adoptioa in the pt rimary schools ‘of tha cy. 

"The matter and the arrangemennt of this little volume possess Touch of orig 
ality : both are happily adapted to the capacity of young children, and are ex- 
cellently suited to aid @ gradual and sure progress in the principles of reading, 

One of the greatest merits perhaps of the Rational Guide is the minute atten- 
tion which the author has judiciously betowed on the department of pronunciation.” 
‘This part of the work will be found very serviceable in places where the style of 
Pronouncing has not yet received a aystematic attention. 

‘ The reeding toes ch are interspersed with the columns, are simple and 
intelligible; they are all written interesting style; and of 
convey useful orl instruction. xs suis a 
From a pretty extensive acquaintance with similar echool-books issued from 
the English press, we are eoabled to make a comparison which is highly favorable 
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to Mr. Konia Rhy spe pret pyeetnyedinars sateen | 
wally wel adapted use beginuors in reading spelling which 
aie Talia. satan: Las 


Jane and her Teacher; or the Sunday School of Elli 
the author of * George Wilson and bis Friend.’ Salem, 1826 


Wilson and bis Friend ; or Godliness is profitable for alt 
things. ‘oyise author of # Jane and ber Teacher.’ Firat American 
Edition. a 1825. 18mo. pp. 108. 


qereee mt jumes bespeak not. oly 
Foheplemed Seer. ‘and earnestly desirous of imbuing 
were and deep-felt PS coat San | spine pean 
bag aa preggers for ch 
Here and there ep a Meet ey 
‘& cannot but leave a lasting and benelicia! is 
of children, but especially of such as attend 
volumes have a rid iMereat ; ptrtlnmerieg 
Ene : : i A 
figious instruction, . 
=— 


_ 4 ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received since our last: 
hos Maral Eaves (wii sl gama es 
ashington Collage, Connecticut. 
Account of Public Libraries in Europe. 
School Books, &e. 
Leavitt's Hoe begeinl ‘Second Book for Primary Schools; Scotts Lessons, 
betes Lncigl flastnb palit Book ; Lessons from the Bible; Care 
Grammar; Bloir’s Lectures, (Worcester’s edition 3) 
Bonus Ereneh Paieee Book? Sunday Evening Lectures; Juvenilia. 


An intelligent and zealous correspondent writes as follows. 
‘To the Editor, 

I know not what interest you may feel in knowing the opinions which are enter- 
taiged ond expressed by the friends and patrons of your J the 
coer in wiih tn comdacteds bat I prieed pit nl tole ricer 
of my friends and. its have made, and which appears to me not desti- 
‘tate of truths It is said thot the Journal wants a more defizite character: that 


censurable, But a wry small are prepared 
mit with Copt, Partridge that a knowledge of milifary tactics is the most 
of all sttainments,—or fo ne that certain Inte ee fod erin t the inductive 


lo bo consinent with a good sen of aioe wine 
fs wanted, fs that the work should possess some definite character; that the ed- 
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itor should have some acknowledged principles, by which the value of other prin- 
ciples shall be determined.’ 


To the above complaints thé editor would offer the following answer. 

If the charge of want of definite character js meant to intimate merely that the 
various articles of which the Journal consists, do not speak precisely the same 
Tenguage, it onl iy repeats the well known fact that among the many individuals 
who have turned their attention to the subject of education, there is not m perfect 
similarity of opiniva as to the best method of eflectiog what in all cases is equally 
desired—the improvement of metruction. 

1n this country, at least, if not throughout the world, the question of the best 
methods of instruction is but in the stage of discussion, and to aid such discussion 
‘was one important object in view in establishing the Journal. To accelerate the 
fair and proper decision of a question, bo course is more conducive than that of 

free discussion, and full bearing on all sides. The editor is not without bisown 
opinions and predilections on this subject :—they may be expressed in very few 

words. The editor's views on the theory of education are those which are de- 
veloped in Professor Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Educatioa, and which 
were acquired under the personal instructions of that individual. These views 
‘are such us necesenrily lead to a decided preference for the inductive method of 
instruction in all the branches of education ; and that method the editor has found 
very suce 
Considered us a art, it is unnecessary to say much: public opinion reems to be 
almost unanimously expressed in a preference for mutual instruction— A system 
which appears to be more or less successful according to tbe pains taken to unite 
with it the method of ora! and explanatory teaching. 

‘Such are the editor's own opinions; but he would be orry to forget that they 
‘are his own, and to inculcate them to the exclusion of all others. 

In the present stage of the progress of public opinion, there is a diversity of sen- 
iment oa some of there points; and it would be unfair to foreclose a decision. 
Ta the meantime, every thing that uppears with the sapction of experience #1 
ed upon it our readers will, we hope, treasure up as certain and valuable. = 
collect is @ facts is the leading object of the Journal. To this course of 
proceeding the work is pledged by its p ospectus. 

“A leading object of the Journal will be to furnish a record of facts, embracis 
whatever information the most diligent inquiry cap procure, regarding the past a1 
present state of education in the United States, and in foreign countries. An op- 
portunity will thus be afforded for a fair comparison of the merits of various sys- 
tems of instraction. The results of actual experiment will be presented; and the 
causes of fsilure, as well as of auccess, may thus be satisfactorily traced, and be 
made to suggest valuable improvemeate.” 

“in the perusal of our pages, our readers will, we hope, keep io mind that our 
undertaking is one which is entirely new. ‘The path on which we have entered is 
an uatrodden one. No precursor has, by his euccess or by bis failures, done any 
thing to indicate the course which we ought to purrue. We sball therefore have 
to commit ourrelves, ia a great measure to the guidance of circumstances. All 
that we can prowise, at present, in this, that our attention shall be devoted chiefly 
‘to the accumulation of facts, and the diffusion of information.” 

At the close of the first year of the Journal it will not perhaps be premature to 
review the progress of the work, and to select whatever may be fairly considered 
fs results confirmed by unquestionable facts. The statement of these points will 
naturally form the basin of 8 sound theory of education. Facts will speak for 
theraselves; and we shall then announce those priociples by which other principles 
are to 2 be brought to the test, and by which consequently our future progress will 

be guided. 

In the meantime, the safest course seems to be to proceed with the accumula 
tion of facts, and the toleration of opinions. 
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found, on opening a new school, that the children have no idea of 
acting together. In order, therefore, to gain this object, it will be 
found necessary to have recourse to what we call manual lessons, 
which consist in the children holding up their hands, all at one 
time; and putting them down again in the same manner. Putting 
the right foot outs or the left foot out, putting their hands together, 
or rising from their seats, all at onc time; putting their hands be- 
hind them, and many other things of a similar nature. These les- 
sons we have recourse to, in the first instance, because they are cal- 
culated to please the infants, by causing them to act together, which 
is one grand step towards order; after the first day or two, the 
children will begin to act together, and to know each other, for 
until this is the case, the children will be peevish and want to go 
home. Therefore any method that can be taken, in the first in~ 
stance, to please them, should be adopted; for, while you can please 
them, you may be sure they will not cry. Having induced them to 
act together, we are then to class them according to their capacity 
and age, as they will begin to shew their aptitude, in obeying your 
several commands; and those who obey them with the greatest 
readiness may be classed together. I have found it difficult at all 
times, to keep up the attention of infants, without giving them 
something to do; so that when they are saying the tables in arith- 
metic, we always cause them to move either their hands or feet, 
sometimes to march round the school: the best way we have yet 
found out is the putting of their hands one on the other, every time 
they speak a sentence, If they are marching they may count one, 
two, three, four, five, six, &c. Having classed them, and having 
found that each child knows its own place in the school, you may 
select one of the cleverest of each class for a monitor. Some of the 
children will learn many of the tables sooner than the others; in’ 
this case the teacher may avail himself of tho assistance of those, 
by causing each child to repeat what he knows, in an audible man- 
ner; the other children repeating after him, and performing the 
same evolutions that he does: by this means the other children will 
soon learn. Then the master can go on with something else, taking 
care to enlist as many children as he can to his assistance; for he 
will find that unless he does so he will injure his lungs, and render 
himself unfit to keep up the attention of the children, and to carry 
on the school with good effect. When the children have learned to 
repeat several of the tables, and the monitors have learned to ex- 
cite their several classes, and to keep them in tolerable order, they 
may go on with the other parts of the plan, such as the spelling and 
reading, picture lessons, &c. as described elsewhere. But care 
must be taken that in the beginning too much be not attempted. 
The first week may be spent in getting them in order, without think- 
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ing of any thing else; and I advise that not moro than sixty 
children be admitted the first and reduced to order, in some 
measure; before any more are admitted; as all that come after will 
quickly imitate the others, I should not advise visiters to come to 
see an infant some time after it is opened, for several 
‘reasons: first, the children rust be allowed time to learn, 
and there will bet nothing worth seeing; secondly, it takes off the 
children’s att ‘and interfe ‘ith the master; and lastly, it 
dissatisfied, and thereby 


» 

the best way to 

ing of the Artied 
have some iden of the 


: wed to attempt to sing, and 
none of them know the tune, i hts those who really wish:to 
learn, from eateliftig the sounds, © 7" 
© You must not order until your little officers dre well drill- 
ed, which may be done by collecting together After the other 
children are etter! instructing | in what they are to do. 
wery monitor know his work; anilwhen you have taught him 
know his work, you must expect it to be done. «To get good or- 
“der, you must make every monitor answorable for the conduct of 
his class, It i#vastonishing how some of th wil 
about, big with the importance of office, n 
them from taking too much upon themselves; 
, éven in the earliest years, to attach too much 
self. The way we teach the children hymns, is to 
let one Ghd standin the Tostrum, with the book in hisihand; he 
then reads one line, and stops until all the children in the school 
bec gna ity which they do altogothor; he then re} ahoth 
successively, until the hymn is finished. ‘This method 
adopted with every thing that is to be committed to memory, 
chisms, and spelling. Uf twenty words are to be committed tomem~ 
ory, it in this way; so that every child in the school has an 
of learning. 
ba — ned that the children should be classed: 
facilitate this, there should be a board fastened to the wall 
dicularly, the same width as the seats, every fifteen feet, 
‘the school: this will separate one class from another, 
_ cause of the children knowing thoi » 
obild hang his hat over where he sits, in his 
wave much trouble. ‘Have a place for 
in ite place:” this will bring them into hy 
‘any thing for a child that he is able to do olf; but teach him 
to put his own hat and coat on, and hang them up again when he 
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comesto school. Teach every child to help himself as soon as pos- 
sible: if a child falls down, and you know that he is able to get up 
himself, never lift him up, if you do he will always lie unt you 
come to lifthim up. Havea slate or a piece of paper, properly rul- 
ed, hanging over every class: let every child’s name that is in the 
class be written on it, with the name of the monitor. Teach the mon- 
itor the names assoon as you can, and then he will tell you who is 
absent. Have a semicircle before every lesson, and make the child- 
ren keep their toes to the mark: a bit of iron hoop nailed to the 
floor is the best. When a monitor is asking the children questions, 
let him place his stool in the centre of the semi-circle and the 
children stand round him. Let the monitors ask what questions they 
please: they will soon get fond of asking questions, and their pu- 
pils will soon be equally fond of answering them. Suppose the mon- 
itor ask, What do | sit on? Where are your toes? What do you 
stand on? What is before you? What behind you?—at first chil 
dren will have no idea of this method of exercising the thinking 
powers. But the teacher must encourage them in it; and they will 
very soon get fond of it, and be able to give an answer immediate- 
ly. It is a very pleasing sight to see the infants stand round the 
monitors, and the monitors asking them any questions they think of. 
T have been much delighted at the questions put, and still more so 
at the answers given. Assemble all the very small children to- 
gether as soon as you can, the first day or two they will want to 
sit with their brothers or sisters who are a little older than them- 
selves. But the sooner you can separate them the better, as 
the elder children frequently plague the younger ones; and I have 
always found, that the youngest are the happiest by themselves. 

Ishould advise that the conductors of an infant school, be sent up 
te London, to be taught the system properly; as money will be 
saved by it in the end, and the children will learn much quicker: 
‘as one false step in the institution will spoil the whole. 


As all our ideas are admitted through the medium of the senses, 
they consequently must refer in the first place to external objects, 
it is for this reason, therefore, that we bring into use the following 
articles. i 

The articles are either glued or fastened on the boards, with 
screws or waxed thread, The boards are about sixteen inches 
square, and e quarter of an inch thick: wainscot is the best as it 
does not warp. These will go into the groove of the lesson post: 
there should be about twenty articles on each board, or twenty- 
five, just as it suits the conductors of the school. . There should be 
the same quantity of things on each board, in‘order that all the 
children may finish at one time: this will not be the case, if there 
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be more objects on one board than another, I will give an account 
of s Faw of ows boats; 505.4 age RP mcenels jall exceed the 
limits | have prescribed to myseli 
‘The first board contains a small piece of gold in its rough state, 
piece of gold in its manufactured state, a piece of silver in 
states, a piece of copper in both states, a piece of in 
states, a piece of tin in both states, a piece of lead in 
a piece of iron in both states, a piece of steel in both 
- piece of tinfoil, a piece of solder, sctew, a nail, 

‘nail, a hob nail, a spike nail, a sparable, and a tack, 

These articles are all on the board; and the monitor puts his 
pointer to each article, and tells bis little pupils their names, and 
encourages them to repeat the names afterhim, When they finish 
at one post they go to the next. 

The next board may contain a piece of hemp, a piece of rope, a 
piece of string, a piece of bagging, a piece of sacking, a piece of 
canvas, a piece of hessian, a piece of Scotch sheeting, a piece of 
unbleached linen, a piece of bleached linen, piece of diaper linen, 
a piece of dyed linen, a piece of flax, a piece of thread, a piece of 
yarn, a piece of ticking, a piece of raw silk, a piece of twisted silk, 
a piece of woven silk, figured, a piece of white plain silk, and a 
piece of dyed silk, a piece of ribbon, a piece of silk cord, a piece of 
silk velvet, &c, . 

‘The next may contain raw cotton, cotton yarn, sewing cotton, 
unbleached calico, bleached calico, dimity, jean, fustian, velveteen 
gause, nankeen, gingham, bed furniture, printed calico, marseilles, 
Sass) tan stuff, woollen-cloth and wool, worsted, white, black, 

mix he 

The next may contain milled board, paste board, Bristol card, 
brown paper, white paper of various sorts, white sheep skin, yellow 
sheep, tanned sheep, purple sheep, glazed sheep, red sheep, calf 
skin, cow hide, goat skin, kid, seal, pig leather, seal skin, | 
leather, beaver, &c. a” 

‘The next may contain about twenty-five of those wood ani 
which are imported into this country, and are to be had at the Fo- 
reign Toy Warehouses; some of them are carved exceedingly well, 
and appear very like the real animals, Ma 

‘The next may contain mahogany, and the various kinds of wood. 

‘The next may contain prunings of the different fruit trees, 

‘The next may contain the different small articles of iron 
needles, pins, cutlery, small tools, and every other object that can 
be obtained small enough for the purpose. 

‘The utility of this mode of teaching must 
children mect with any of those terms 
reading, they understand it immediately; which 
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unless they had seen the object, The most intellectual person 
would not be able to call things by their proper names, much less 
describe them, unless he had been taught, or had heard some other 
person call them by their right names; and we generally learn more 
by mixing with society, than ever we could do at school. This sort 
of lessons persons can make themselves; and they will last for many 
years, and help to lay a foundation for things of more importance 
at some future period, when perhaps vice will be less encouraged 
than it is at present, and vinrux encouraged a little more. For it 
appears to me that whoever denies that virtue is owing to education, 
denies there is any such thing as virtue; since it proceeds from 
being taught. And he that hinders the teaching of it, does what he 
‘oan to root it out of the world. 


ON THE SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION ESTABLISHED IN UNIVERSITIES, 
AND ON THE MEANS OF IMPROVING THEM. 


[From Professor Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education. ] 

As the object of edueation in all universities, whether of ancient 
er modern date, is, to prepare young men for discharging the sev- 
eral duties and offices of life; it is surprising that there should be 
80 little uniformity in the means employed for the attainment of 
that important end. It was to be expected, no doubt, that the cha- 
racter of the age in which any particular seminary took its rise, as 
well as the main objects contemplated by those to whom it owed 
.its foundation, should appear impressed upon the scheme of educa- 
tion originally pursued within its walls; but, certainly, it was not less 
to be expected that, in proportion as knowledge advanced, and the 
objects of business or ambition assumed a new form, the system of 
public instruction should undergo a similar and a correspynding 
change. Such, however, is not found to be the case. On the con- 
trary, in some establishments of this kind, possessing great wealth 
and antiquity, the statutes of the founder, or the example of former 
generations, continue to exert a much more powerful influence on 
the practice of teachers, than any considerations which might be 
deduced from the extension of science, or even the wants and prob- 
able destination of their pupils. So great, indeed, is the difference 
in the means and system of instruction adopted in the several uni- 
versities of Great Britain, that it might, for a moment, appear doubt- 
ful, whether the minds to be cultivated were really of the same 
order, and the professional qualifications to be attained had any 
thing in common. 
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To remove the prejudice which subsists against every 
to improve established systems, we should never forget 
general plan of education was formed according to the 
knowledge, and the prevailing pursuits of the period in which 
originated ; and consequently that, although it might be 
suitable for that particular condition of society, it may prove 
gether inadequate to answer the purposes of a subsequent age, pos- 
sessed of greater information, and a more lofty and varied ambition, 
‘The object of Grecian education, for example, was to qualify young 
men for becoming good members of the commonwealth, by enablir 
them to acquire such arts and hnbits, as render their services most 
available in peace and in war, Among the Romans, again, during 
the most flourishing period of their government, the main object of 
public instruction was to prepare their youth for the business of 
the senate and of the bar; while, in the ages which preceded the 
revival of learning in Europe, the scheme of instruction pursued in 
the universities, was almost exclusively adapted to promote those 
particular studies and accomplishments, by which candidates for 
holy orders were qualified to offer their services to the church. 

In the present state of European society, where the several na- 
tions have advanced to nearly the same degree of improvement, 
and where the objects of public instruction must be very similar, 
there does not seem to be any good reason why the systems actu- 
ally followed, with the view of cultivating the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man, should present such a remarkable disc as 
they are found to exhibit, both in principle and in detail, i 
observation applies with still greater force to the universities of the 
same country, where, as the object of instruction must be at 
the means employed for that end, should not materially differ; 
yet, #8 has been already stated, the plan and matter of study, as 
well as the discipline of the several institutions, vary so much, that 
it is difficult to conceive that they have been guided in their pro~ 
ceedings, by a desire to produce the same result. 7" 

‘The general course of study in every university, may be consid- 
ered as divided into two parts;—the under-graduate and the pro- 
fessional ;—the former having a reference to that preparatory branch 
of education, which exercises and strengthens the original powera 
of the mind, without being directed to any particular pursuit; the 
latter, as the term imports, being occupied with those more limited 
inquiries which respect tho personal views and employments of 
future life. ‘This distinction ts at loast efficiently obvious to form 
a boundary for the few remarks I have to make on the methods 
usually adopted in our universities, in both of these departments of 
public education. . 
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The Under-graduate Course. 

In all our colleges, a considerable part of the under-graduate 
course is devoted to the study of Greek and Latin; but, in those 
of Scotland, the attention is not so exclusively confined to the 
learned languages, as in the universities of the south. We do not, 
in this part of the kingdom, attach to classical learning that high, 
and almost exclusive degree of importance, which is ascribed to it 
elsewhere; thinking it of greater consequence to the students, to 
receive instructiuns in the elements of science, both mental and 
physical, than to acquire even the most accurate knowledge of the 
ancient tongues ; of which all that is valuable may, it is thought, 
be obtained without so great a sacrifice of time and labor. 

We need not, indeed, be surprised at the exaggerated notions 
which have been formed, in regard to the value and importance of 
the ancient languages. ‘T'hey are justly considered as the channels. 
by which science and literature were conveyed to the nations of 
modern Europe; while the genius and talents displayed in the more 
celebrated compositions of antiquity,—in the songs of the poet and 
the declamations of the orator,—continue to exercise that charm 
on the minds of the learned, which at first arose, perhaps from 
novelty or gratitude. There is, besides, a hereditary veneration, 
among scholars, for the works which delighted the illustrious per- 
sons whom they have been taught to admire ; and which laid the 
foundation of that immortal fame which has kindled their own am- 
bition, and is valued by them as the highest recompense of human 
talent and industry. 

But the practice of devoting so much time to the languages of 
Greece and Rome has been defended on other grounds. It is 
maintained that the knowledge of these tongues affords a remarka- 
ble facility for acquiring others; that they present an excellent 
model for the study of general grammar, and even the most recon- 
dite principles of thought and speech; and, moreover, that a good 
classical education qualifies a young man to use, with elegance 
and propriety, the vernacular language of his country. 

It is impossible to deny that these, and perhaps other advantages, 
result from the study of ancient literature. It is only to be consider- 
ed, whether all these might not be procured at less expense of time 
and labor, and without sacrificing other important objects, which 
ought likewise to make a part of the under-graduate course. The 
principles of general grammar, and even the particular structure 
of any individual language, might surely be sufficiently acquired, 
without that very minute attention to prosodial ies which oc- 
cupies so much time in several distinguished seminaries. I do not 
ebject to such inquiries being pursued by those whose taste and 











inclination dispose them to indulge in & microscopic examination of 
that fine mechanism which distinguishes poetical language, and of 
which the beauties can only be duly appreciated by sach as have 
been accustomed, (rom long study, to render the various measures 
and cadences familiar to their ear. 1 merely question the expedi- 
ency of imposing upon all young mea, whatever may rt 
ents, their likings, or their destination, the necessity of 

large a portion of the most valuable period of life, to a species. of 
occupation which neither supplies @ suitable exercise to the mind, 
nor rewards exertion by the attainment of useful knowledge. 

My object in these remarks will, however, be very mach mis- 
taken, if it be supposed that 1 have any intention to undervalue the 
advantages of a classical education. Bat { humbly conceive, that 
if classical knowledge be not ample, it is, in a great measure ose- 
Jess; and that no time is leas profitably spent, than that which is 
passed in acquiring a mere amattering of the ancient uages. 
It does not, pe follow, that pry eon of per should 
engross the exclusive attention of young men at college, from day 
to day, and from term to term, und thereby preclude the study of 
those more important branches of knowledge which lay the foun- 
dation of professional eminence, in the seyeral departments of 
active life. The labors of the school boy should not be allowed to 
employ the more mature talent of the man; nor should the mere 
study of Latin and Greek words be permitted to supersede the in- 
vestigation of modern science, and those sublime researches into 
‘the properties of matter and of mind, which have remunerated the 
pr of philosophy during the last two hundred years. 

‘The business of the under-graduate course to comprehend, 
besides the learned languages, the elements. of [al ete on ly el all 
its branches,—of the science of mind, logic, ethies, geometry, and 
Lisa ies I speak here only of the elements of those sciences, as 

alone applicable to the age and acquirements of the student, at this 
period of his academical life. For itis notto be imagined that 
any professor will undertake to communicate, in the short time al- 
rp to auch pursuits at college, a complete system of fee 

and deductions, in any one of the departments now specified. A 
teacher must not expect to carry his pupils, in the course ofa few 
months, to the Tagan pertaclthows waite ea ae ae ‘te 
eek) bn o> i Ped way "studying: 
themselves. All that he can gccomplish, in so short a 
open up the path which they are afterwards to pare tie di 
rections for their successful a8, and to the objects 
which they are to keepin view. By inducing them to employ their 
intellectual faculties, ae to the plan of diligence proposed. 
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In metaphysics, ethics, polities, theology, and taste, no progress can 
be made without a previous analysis of the intellectual and moral 
faculties; the anatomy of the mind must be studied, before the 
mental powers can be thoroughly known or successfully exercised; 
and no one will #0 profitably employ himself in the examination of 
the material world, as he who has been accustomed to turn his 
mind inward upon the course of its own operations, to mark their 
origin, their connection, and their results. 

It is of less consequence, no doubt, to vary a little the order, in 
which the subjects of study are introduced, than to leave out the 
most important of them altogether: and it does, | humbly confess, 
appear to me, that, in the English universities, there is too great a 
portion of the under-graduate course exclusively devoted to the 
pursuit of classical literature. 

Bat itis not only the matter of study which engages the atten- 
tion of him who takes a survey of the present state of university 
education; the methods also which are adopted in the several ses 
minaries of the kingdom, and which present not less variety than 
the subjects to which they are directed, claim his serious conside- 
ration, and naturally suggest some thoughts on the means of their 
improvement, 
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is pursued in the Scottish colleges, differs 
which has been long acted upon in the universities vy Baglend, 
In the former, a series of written lectures, composed or compiled 
by, the professors, are annually delivered from their respective 
chairs; whereas, in the latter, the business of education is carried 
on almost entirely by means of private reading, and a species of 
colloquial examinations. In the prosecution of this last method, the 
college tutor, instead of lecturing, peruses, certain authors along 
with his pupils, explaining particular passages as he goes along, 
and conversing’ with them on the doctrines or facts to which their 
attention has been directed. 

Each plan, no doubt, has its peculiar advantages; but it appears 
to be easily practicable to combine the best parts of each, without 
‘sacrificing anything essential in either, Could this not be effected, 
Thave no hesitation in preferring the tutorial system, limited and 
Sutieled ws. i consti bs) 25/aiealgsarreamieiaaieiuseare 
course of lectures, unaccompanied with examinations and exerci- 
ses. The leading improvement, then, which I should yenture to 
recommend, is the introduction into the English colleges of lec- 
dures; froperly so called, to be incorporated, to a certain extent, 
with their present method of teaching by means of reading and 
conversation, This addition to their system, so far from obstruct~ 
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these are comprehended, first, in the communication of knowledge; 
and, seconaly, in vem of the mental powers, without a 
reference to any specific acquirement, in literature or science, 
With regard to tho commanieation of ksowleges there can be 
no doubt that, as far as learning, an ney 
and the higher parts of 
veying instruction ix to peruse, with the pupil, the beet sweorkes in 
these several departments, No man ever thought of teaching a 
boy to understand Homer, Euclid, or La Place, by means of lec~ 
tures. But we are now speaking of philosophical education, as it 
relates to the science of mind; of morals, and of human life; the 
principles of reasoning and of taste; the distinction of good and 
evil, the doctrines of justice; of Jaw, and of government; and, cer- 
tainly, in this wide feld, where opinions have so long remained un- 
settled, and where no authority is permitted to give a final decision, 
avery ‘different. mode of instruction ought to be pursued. It is 
here, in short, that the lecture system ought to be introduced, as 


pe caer to that of individual reading, 
‘or instance, it is only necessary to observe that no one writer 
contains all that the student ought to know, and that every writer 
comprehenda more than it is either requisite or expedient should be 
laid before him. Our greatest authors, it is well known, wrote, 
beginners, nor with the view of giving a didactic system, 
but for the learned world at large, and commonly, too, with the in- 
tention either of attacking or supporting some particular hypothe- 
sis. It is impossible, therefore, to find, in any single work, the 
elementary statements, combined with those general views on 
which a philosophical education should be constructed: and thus 
i expire becomes the office of a teacher to read, to select, and 
for the use of his pupils; and, from the stores of 
ionlgae with which his professional studies must be supposed to 
have furnished him, to bring forward what shall appear best suited 
to their previous attainments, as well as to the particular object of 
his course. In drawing up his lectures in such circumstances, the 
professor will frequently see it expedient to confine himself to the 
‘outlines of subjects, which may be treated by the original author in 
great detail: he will give, at some length, the history of opinion on 
the more important questions which present themselre discus 
sion: he will call the attention of his pupils to the 
jimthe progress of the human mind, from its first attompt at 
ralisation to the accomplishment of a connected system: fee 
particular, he will point out the numerous sources of error, whe- 
ther arising from the nuture of certain inquiries, or from the im- 
of human reason, which have at varios ‘times materi- 
ally retarded the advancement of ecience. Indeed, in many sub- 





the particular work, to examine the: 
the conclusion,” perdieyeehpacar 
fp rtsc ketones ane ai inquiring 
general opinions, on the various su) 
by Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, and Reid, in 
what were the notions which prevailed 
pers and the principles of human 
ween the first and last of these 
Merete coven malo tk _ 
changes of doctrine on these ‘as we find them recorded in 
diatom or sheers od operat 
theory was ultimately maintained oF 


when the teacher wishes to convey to his: 
some individual philosopher; and, as such a 
altogether inconsistent with the present. state 
that, in order to realise the first mentioned 
education, namely, the communication of | 
ought to prepare, from his own stores of 
lectures for the use of his pupils; containing at once an outline 
which they should endeavor to fill up, and a, Diane = og 
of materials. 
Let us apply these general observations tite atl pai 
of the schools where the reading plan of | 
adopted, The books usually read in the 


introduction to the philosophy of bekersesr believe, Aristotle’ 
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‘Anelytiog; onan abehipemostied iiss Sapa ahr eeecetee 
man Understanding, Keid’s Essays, Stewart's Elements, and one 
or two other works written on the same subjects, and with the 
same views, Now, it cannot fail to strike every person acquainted 
with the character of the publications just species, et ace 
-Fespects, they are quite unsuitable for the purpose of 
instruction; particularly as they contain, even in the first parts of 
them, much of abstraction, generalisation, and deep psp en= 
-tirely beyond the comprehension of the youthful mind. 
over the Analytics, which are now generally considered men 
gether unfit to be used as an introduction. to the study of Philoso- 
phy. But even the Essay of Mr. Locke is little better calculated for 
the commencement of a philosophical course. He begins with a 
very argumentative dissertation on the doctrine of innate ideas, and 
goes on to explain our notions of power, time, space, infinity, &e. 
which are some of the most abstract conceptions of the human 
mind, Dr. Reid, again, in his essays on the intellectual powers, 
——_ judicious observations on the method of studying 
mind, proceeds almost immediately to certain hypotheses on the 
nerves and-brain, the phenomena of external objects, and the doc- 
ina Rese dnsiread pate ean Peete 
Home. The work of Mr. Stewart, too, ntitled Elements 
o Poy, ae contr ot etna the oly who bane 
already made considerable progress in the study of mind, It ro- 
quires only to run over the contents of the first part of his first yo- 
lume, to be satistied of this fact. The general and 
views which he gives on education, on the art of reasoning, and on 
the theories of perception, cannot be fully comprehended by those 
to whom the very term philosophy has never been explained, and 
who are of course completely in the dark as to the precise objects 
of all their inquiries. 

It cannot be necessary to remark, 1 should hope, that these 
strictures huve no reference whatever to the gencral merits of the 
works now mentioned, all of which have so materially extended 
the bounds of science, and done so much honor to their respec- 
tive authors. Nothing more is meant, than that from the subjects 
which are discussed, and the abstract manner in which these works 
are composed, they arc not at all suited, as school-books, to the 
aia mes cieciapincningrigei 


that the works of an individual philosopher, Mr. 

“or Dr. id, for instance, were completely calculated for 

a ~owritaif eee that the matter, the and the mode 
of writing, were, in all respects, suitable to the capacity of begin- 
ners, it is clear that pupils taught in this way, would only became- 
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acquainted with the opinions of one man, and with the state of phi- 
Josophy at the particular period when he wrote. With 

then, to the acquisition of knowledge as connected with the histo- 
ty of opinion on the subject of mind, of reasoning, of morals, the 
method of teaching pursued in the English colleges would, in my 
estimation, be greatly improved by introducing the practice of lec- 
turing, in the Scottish acceptation of the word. 

The communication of knowledge is not, however, on any ac- 
count, the principal object which ought to be kept in view, in cen- 
structing a system of academical education. However important the 
knowledge received from particular authors may be, and whatever 
improvements may be made in the modes of communicating it by 
more strict and minute examinations, by collections or otherwise, it 
must be observed, that these exercises embrace chiefly the means, 
but not the ultimate end of education. They, indeed, tend to im- 
prove the powers of comprehension and memory; but they are not 
calculated to bestow that vigor, activity, and penetration, by which 
students obtain knowledge of their own; by which they generate 
new trains of thinking, and acquire habits of weighing and estima- 
ting the grounds of their judgements; and of combining and ex- 
pressing the knowledge which has been acquired. 

In all these respects, the lecturing system appears superior to 
that with which we are now comparing it, While listening to a 
discourse delivered with some degree of animation, the mind of the 
student is necessarily more awakened, and feels a more powerful 
demand made upon its energies, than when perusing @ printed vo- 
lume; for, in the latter case, he is quite aware that inatteation can 
be made up for by a second reading, and that every fit of absence 
may be fully compensated by a little voluntary exertion, when he 
is more disposed to be studious. The pupil, on the contrary, who 
hears a lecture pronounced from the chair, and who knows he is to 
be examined on the subject of that lecture, its principal topics, its 
arrangement and illustrations, and to be required to write an exercise 
‘on some part of it, composed, too, upon the materials with which he 
has been thereby supplied, is naturally actuated by every motive 
which can stimulate industry and sustain attention. The memory 
is employed to store up the facts and reasonings brought forward 
by the lecturer; the judgement is exercised in discovering their 
connection and dependence; and the powers of reasoning are call- 
ed into action, while he draws conclusions and generalises his in- 
ferences. Compared with these efforts of mind, the mere reading 
a volume in private is a dull and uninteresting employment. The 
intellectual powers are never sufficiently roused; they are in a 
state aproaching to passivity, being never stretched to their full 
tension nor made tp put forth all their strength. The young mem, 
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in short, is not induced by the mode of his pursdits to bring his ener 
gies into play; he is not permitted to know the extent rad 
nor the amount of ped pena He merely 
posit in his recollection a number o! 
Prisacie la aving bad foctraas condialipet of reroiniscence 
in gathoring them together, or to task his judgement with the dis- 
covery of their relations. ‘in a.clase-room, on the other hand, em- 
ulation and energy are found to result from the «simple circum- 
ori nein ether terri”, situated as to age 
and advantages, are engaged in listening © the same things, and 
in receiving the same impressions. A sympathetic animation per- 
vados the whole; the glow of zeal, and an expression of curiosity, 
are perceived in almost every countenance: all the faculties of the 
mind are exerted, and powers unused before, are awakened into 
life and activity, 

‘The viva voce examination, too, would be attended with the bost 
effects in an English college. ‘The age of the pupils, their previous, 
acquirements ns classical scholars, and the convenient number in” 
which they assemble, are, 18 has been already mentioned, cireum- 
stances favorable to a successful application of the method iow ro- 
cottmended. Such examinations are obviously a much better test 
of ability, and afford, at the samo tite, much more efficient means of 
improvement, than ‘a conversation, or even a series of questions, 
on the works of any writer, however eminent, For, in the Idtter 
case, the pupil will be apt to give his answer in the words of his 
jauthor, without, perhaps, clearly understanding the terms of which 
he makes use; whereas, in an examination on a lecture, to which 
he had listened in the company of others, he is compelled to exer- 
cise at once his judgement, and his memory, and to express his 
meaning in language of his own composition. 

We may take an example from another department of mental 
exertion, the office of a reporter in the House of Commons, and 
compare the effects produced on the faculties of memory, arrange- 
ment, and expression, by the constant exercise of these powers in 
the details of such a duty, with those which would arise from the 
mere reading a speech in the newspapers, even although he who 
reads were ‘required to give some account of it, when be had 
finished the perusal. “This is exactly a ease in point, The stu- 
dent who listons to an academical lecture, under the impression 
that he is to be examined upon it, and to give the substance of it 
in an essay, is in the situation of the reporter in the house of com- 
‘mons; the student, again, who reads’ book in his apartment, in the 
view of conversing upon it with his tutor, resembles the mere reader 
of a speech ina newspaper; and it will be found, upon a candid 
inquiry, that aicialeaieaad kina pdicasion itera 


OR, t. 
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directly compared, will be analogous to those connected with the 
two exercises now described. Every one knows, how astonish- 
ingly succesful many reporters are, both in the houses of parlia- 
ment, and in the courts of justice, in giving the principal topics, 
as well as the leading points of illustration, of a long speech; and, 
it is too obvious to require remark, that this command ef the seve- 
ral faculties of memory, discrimination, and arrangement, arises 
from a species of mental exercise, in many respects similar to that 
which is followed out in the first class of philosophy at Glasgow, 
and which I am satisfied, might easily be introduced, under certain 
modifications, into other academical establishments. 


— 
ASSOCIATIONS OF ADULTS FOR MUTUAL EDUCATION. 


[The following article is from an individual whose attention hap 
been long and peculiarly directed to the subject on which he writes; 
and who has contributed extensive and efficient service to associa- 
tions modelled on a plan similar to that which is now presented to 
our readers. The subject here introduced to public attention, is one 
of uncommon interest, when regarded in connection with the pro- 
gress of general improvement by means of education; it is equally 
important in a political point of view, as intimately connected with 
the diffusion of intelligence, and with the elevation of character 
among the agricultural and mechanic classes; and to the friend 
of moral improvement it offers a source of peculiar gratification, 
as a sure preventive of those insidious inroads of vice, which are 
ever ready to be made on hours of leisure and relaxation:] 


To the Editor, 

Sir, I take the liberty to submit for your consideration, a few ar- 
ticles as regulations for associations for mutual instruction in the 
sciences, and in useful knowledge generally. You will see they 
are upon a broad basis; and the reason is that men of views enlight- 
ened enough upon education to see its defects and its wants, and 
spirit enough to act, are scattered more or less through the country; 
and all that is necessary for action, is some definite plan of opera- 
tion by which their efforts can be united and brought to bear upon 
one point. It seems to me that if associations for mutual instruc— 
tion in the sciences and other branches of useful knowledge, could 
once be started in our villages, and upon a.general plan, they would. 
increase with great rapidity, and do more for the general diffusion 
of knowledge, and for raising the morel and intellectual taste of 
‘eur countrymen, than any other expedient which can possibly be de- 
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vised, And it brtedicermnsab ‘ 

the progress of that monster, 

havoc with talents, morals, and overy r 

the brute, but by presenting some object of sufficient 

vert the attention of the young from places and practices which 

- to dissipation and to ruin. Tsp not Goch bak sppetons etas ts 
and atticles'will be advisuble; but I believe most confidently, that 
lh something of the genoral plan may be carried into effect. 

Society for Mutual Kdweation, — . 

‘The first object of this society is to procure for youths an eco- 
nomical and practical education, and to diffuse rational and useful 
information through the community generally. 

‘The second object is to apply the sciences and the various 
branches of education to the ic and usefol arts, and to all 
the common purposes of life. 

Branches of this society may be formed in any place where a 
number are disposed to associate for the same object, and to adopt 
the following or similar articles as their constitution: “ 

‘The society will hold meetings, as often as they think it expedient, 
for the purpose of mutual eae epi ee 
ting and discussing them or any other branch’ of useful 
‘The several branches of Natural Philosophy, viz: Mechanics, 
drostatics, Preumntics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, any branch 
of the Mathematics, History, Political Economy, or ala 
intellectual, or moral subject, may be examined and discussed by 
the society, 

Any branch of the sdciety may, as often as they think it expe 
dient, procure regular courses of instruction by lectures or other- 
wise, inany subject of useful knowledge. 

The society, as they find it convenient, shall procure books, ap- 
paratus for illustrating the sciences, a cabinet of minerals, and 
other articles of natural or artificial production. 

The society may aid in establishing and Lat pete iy cn 
tion or institations, for giving to Uermagab sik. education, intel~ 
Tectual, moral and physical, und in the application of the sciences 
to agriculture and theyother usefal arts, and for qualifying teach- 
ers. ‘The aid tovbe given by furnishing means for the pupils by 
agricultural or mechanical operations, to defray or lossen the ox- 
penses of their education. 

Any person may be a member of the sceiety, by paying'to the 

, annually, one dollar. And ten dollara paid at any 
one time, will constitute a person a member for life. 

‘The money paid to the society for membership or otherwise, 
shall be saat nta eh to the purchase of books, apparatus, a cab- 








From tho different ellinatee, which Bava hee xaaraioa, 
ject, we may assume eight hundred millions as the: 
lation of the globe we inhabit, Of theo chriatealy- ove la 
but little more than one fifth, ax nominally hee own. All the resi~ 
due, cers idgnce hrs percent gals ea 
600 millions, arc Mahometans and Pagans. ‘To these may be 
added, at least 100 millions of nominal chi nine 
tenths of the Greek and catholic churches; and we tind there are 
700 out of 800 millions of human beings, no one’of whom can 
ecangasa:lcvsiowled|geeish the: beraidaneh thd te ibial eae 
atructed in the free schools of Massnchusetts; and J shudder to 
add, that most of these arc ns morally worthless, as they are stu- 
pidly ignorant. This is indeed a dark picture, though I believe 
@ just one, of the present state of mankind. ‘The thought is humil- 
inting, that this immense portion of the human fumily is thus lost 
to all that is valuable and dignitfed in the character of, rational 
In presonting this view, however, of the degendation of 
ian, L-do not forget what has been effected, in every age, to en- 
farge his mind and meliorate his condition; nordo ET overtook the 
Presont advanced state of ucience and the useful arta. Were it 
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- tastant (Cantons of Swicetloata ead tho dieu 


in some of 
and in a few of th repeal 
| Soneer © oshoab pinion dagen esaeied lige 


owe thoir existene® to. individual oF to 

age of religious associations, We ak nate ee 
other betoyaismmnopeo ir sry heel ar 

ever been embraced within the 


sas pean too patriotic to leave 

private ‘They Inid rhapreioee ach 

imtho principles of their constitution of 

itn early object of legislation ges acing a 
knowledge, 


tere mnely ciate ey wn 
its daily lessons are taught by legislative direction, 

Before this audience, it is. not necessary to awe lng upon 
advantages, which flow from it, Most of our legals, 
jodges and governors have commenced their eevee! foe 
high stations they have filled in society, by drinking at those sim- 
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SUOGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
‘Thonghts on the influence of Education in foreing the Moral and Religious 


To the Editor, : 
Sir, if it be admitted that ourstate in the life to come will be in- 
"fluenced in any degree by the characters whieh we form in the pre~ 
sent world, the principal object of all our efforts elegy) the 
common systems of Education, must be to meliorate the con= 
dition of the human family; and, by connecting knowl with 
duty, to give to all instruction a direct tendency to“establish in the 
‘mind those principles and those affections, which will determine 
our final destiny. The belief that human science is incompatible 
with the religion of the Bible has nearly passed away from this 
country, and is rapidly leaving the world; but while 
this belief, many persons seem disposed fo fall into the opposite 
extreme, and even to assume it conceded fact, that secular 
knowledge has no connection with religion. 

Bot, without any controversy, may we not assume it as be 
truth that all knowledge and all duty is religiows just in propor 
to its influence, either direct or ladeet in forming our moral 
characters, ‘Truths and duties are of different orders; but there 
can be no truth which is important to be known by an immortal 
being, that may not have some influence in forming his reli, 
character. By expanding his mind, it enlages his aphere of duty; 
Pa ennobling his capacities, it enhances his moral obligations, 

tshom much ie given, of him shall mach be required, 

The rank to which your Journal has already attained, indicates 
that it is destined to exert an extensive and powerful influence on 
the characters of our children; and you will be disposed, sir, to con- 
wider very seriously the extent of your responsibility. If you 
should decide that the subject which I have introduced is fairly en- 
titled to @ place in your work, | shall occasionally offer a short let- 
ter for your consideration. It is not, however, desirable that this 
subject should employ merely the talents of an humble individual. 
‘The field is wide; it is little cultivated; and there is room for the 
Jabors of all; for those who can clear the ground of its natural 

its thorns, and brambles, and ivy, and nightshade; for 

those who can sow good seed; for those who can watch lest the 

enemy sow tares; and for those who can prune and nourish the 

growing plant, that it may spring up, and bear fruit unto fife eter- 
j 


If any singularity of sentiment should be discovernble in these 
letters, it may not be improper to ask whether soinething new on 
you f. 76 
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{its doyolopement; the best method of exciting and 
p disposiion 63 reluei Kugariedae So's fcbiuxisenas 


of engaging the whole heart in what duty requires;—any such in- 


formation would be highly important to all those who are entrusted 


with the care and instruction of children, Even a moderate share 


- of such knowledge might greatly increase in the instructer a sense 
of his solemn responsibility, and make him more careful to sow 
good weed, 


‘ 
'e 


¥ 


If it be necessary, in introducing this subject to your r to 
add any remarks as to its importance, they may be remii 
the whole life of man is not too long, when woll improved, to make 
him good. When the early part of it hax been misimproved, the 
remninder is attended with embarrassments, perplexities, and dan- 
gers; and the result, if all reflection be not lost, is appalling, ‘The 
time to correct our natural evil propensities, and to establish vir- 
tuous habits, is in infancy and childhood. Many external evils 
may be removed merely by convincing men that they ace impoli- 
tic; but every reformation which requires a change of the internal 
character,—a change of the hearts of men, should commence 
the cradle. It is only in infancy and childhood, that the mind. 
make no resistance to what is good and true. In Jater yeurs, 
man’s own will, and the imaginations of his own heart, rise in op- 
position. ‘These must be first consulted and first conciliated. And 
the labor of this method is bard, and its effects uncertain. When 
the charncter.is formed after a false and corrupt model, nothing 
can be conceived more difficult than to effect a radical change. 
Good principles, if received after the character ix established, rarely 
work a general reformation. They may gain an ascendancy in 
the centre of the soul, and, under more propitious circumstances 
than the present world affords, reduce the whole man to an orderly 
and consistent character. ‘This is nearly all that can be expected, 
We look in vain for a consistent man in this world. We readily 
abandon some speculative principles, and some habits which have 
jitle connexion with our ruling love. It ix easy to produce a 
striking external transformation, without suppressing pride, or 
eradicating xelf-love. But.to exchange self-love and love of the 
world, for the love of God and our neighbor, and to submit the 
whole soul to these essential principles and those which flow from 
them, is a vast work, Begin it as early as we will,—and still, 
even ‘oa oe CC of eaves, itis slowly ah ee late, if ever, 
completed. iy, then do we encourage our chil to neglect 
it wotil their characters are, fixed like the skin of the Ethiopian 
and the spot of the leopard? 

Man’s selfishness always prompts him to examine cautiously the 
conditions on which he is to exchange opinions and principles 
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‘Por as much as the good education bette piscine 
behoof and benefit to any commonwealth, and 
rents und masters ere too indulgent and nogligent in that Keay 

“It is ordered, that the sclectmen of every town im the Sire) 
precincts and quarters where they dwell, shall have foe AM 
over their brethren and neighbors, to see; 

‘First, that none of them shall suffer so much barberiam: in any 
of their families, as not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or 
others, their children and apprentices, so much learning, ax 

enable them veces to read the Eagle tongue, and knowledge 


* Also, that a masters of fantilies do'a000 a week (at the least) 
catechise their children and servants in the grounds of religion; 
and if any be unable to do so much, that then, at the least, they 
procure such children and apprentices to learn some short ortho~ 
dox catechism without book, that they may be able to answer unto 
tho questions, that shall be propout: nded to them out of such cate- 
chism, by their parents or masters, or any of the selectmen, when 
they shall call them to a trial of what they have learned in that 
kind." . 


Although laws like these would not, in) themselves, lead us to 
form any very sanguine expectations of great in literature, 
or very astonishing sheave nee 7 the deep a0+ 
Hicitad they raaihint pot tu subject, we are led to 
something better, ns soon as the resources of the Colony are ade- 
quate to a more liberal provision. ‘This anticipation is realised 
by the foundation of Harvard College in 1636, After the confed- 
eration of Colonies, Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New-Haven, in 1643, this ‘school of the prophets,’ as it was 
then called, becamio-tn object of ‘deep interest, and received their 
united and undiverted patronage. 

How general was the interest taken in this institution, and how 
great exertions they were willing to make for its encouragement, 
will appear from the following petition of the ‘President and Fel- 
lows,’ and the reply they received from the Commissioners, 

“Seeing from the first evil contrivall of the collidge building, 
there now ensues yearely decayes of the rooff, walls, and founda~ 
tions, which the study rents will not carry forth’to repaire; there- 
fore, we present to your wisdome to propounde some way to carry 
an end in thie wotke.’ A reply was returned; ‘The Commission- 
ers will propounde to and improve their several interests in the 
Collonies, that by pecks, half bushells, and bushells of wheat, uccord- 


* Colony Laws, Chap. 22, Sec. 17 
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ing as men are free and able, the Collidge may have some consid- 
erable yearly healp towards their occasions, and herein, if the 
Massachusetts please to give a leading example, the rest may 
probably the more reddyly follew.”™* 

Notwithstanding the solicitude of the puritans, that the rising 
generation should be educated sound in the faith, as well as cor- 
rect in practice, it seems, the perversity of human nature did 
sometimes, even in those good days, prevail; and it was difficuk to 
find proper objects of the public favor. The government of the 
College ask direction of the General Court, as to the distribution 
of their bounty in the following words. 

‘Whither we shall have respect, in the disposal] of the said 
contributions, to all the schollars in generall, (as by maintenance 
of common officers and the like,) or especially, to such as are 
poore, pious, and learned; ¢he three usual qualifications looked at 
in such cases.’{ The Court reply; ‘The supplies granted by the 
eeverall Collonies were first intended for the support and encour- 
agement of poore, pious, and learned youthes, and it is desired 
these ends may cheefly be attended in the disposall thereof; onely 
if no such youthes be present, it may be imployed for the common 
advantage of the Collidge.’f 

These evidences of early attention to Harvard College are cited, 
not becauee it is that, in which I am now chiefly interested, but to 
show the interest our ancestors felt on the subject of education, 
and the sacrifices they were willing to make for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. Although the College was a favorite object of 
patronage, the puritans did not forget the ‘primary schools. They 
bestowed upon them an attention, which'evinced how well they 
judged, that it is in them the character of the mass of the people is 
formed. So far as education is concerned, the highest seminaries 
may furnish the ornament, but the primary schools must afford the 
strength and stability of republican institutions. As early as 1647, 
less than twenty years from the date of their first charter, the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay made provision by law, for the sup- 
port of schools at the public expense, for instruction in reading and 
writing, in every town containing fifty families; and for the sup- 
port of a grammar school, the instructer of which should be com- 
petent to prepare young men for the University, in every town 


© Har. Hist. Coll, vol. 
4 Hit. Coll. vol. i, p. 85. 
} Hist. Coll. vol. ii. pp. 86, 87. 


# This phrase is used to denote the elementary or lowest class of schools, which 
are supported by the districts of each town. 


1» 107. 
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containing one hundred families, rap vihecnsettc ny Sin 
sidering the state of the Colonies at this period of their 
parrebee nt vd pera lamang 
truly catholic and pious reason: 

‘It being one chief project of Satan to 
_ knowledge of the scripture, as in former times 
unknown tongues, so in these latter times, by 
use of tongues, that so at least the trac sense and 
eet might be clouded and corrupted with false 
-ceivers; to the end that learning may not be buried in the 
of our forefathers in chureh and commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our endeavors:— 

*Sec. 1. It is therefore ordered by this court and the authority 
thoreof; that every township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord 


ants in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those that 
order the prudentials of the town, shall appoint: provided that 
those who bead their children be not oppressed by paying much 
more than they can have them taught for in other towns. 

“Sec. u. And it is further ordered, that where any town shall 
increase to the number of one hundred fumilies or house! 
they shall set up a grammar school, the master thereof being able 
to instruct youth, so far as they may be fitted for the University; 
and if any town neglect the performance hereof above one year, 
then every such town shall pay five pounds pe annum to the next 
such school, till they shall perform this order.* 

To insure the object of te law, the penalty was afterwards in- 
creased to ten, and finally to twenty pounds. And lest the m: 
characters of the young should suffer, by their being educated 
improper instructers, this cautious and saving admonition is sabe 
joined; ‘this court doth commend it to the serious consideration 
and special care of our overseers of the college, and the selectmen 
in the several towns, not to admit or suffer any such to be contin- 
ued in the office or place of teaching, pees to or instru 
youth or children in the college or schools, that have manifest 
themeclves unsound in the faith, or scandalous in their lives, and 
have not given satisfaction according to the rules of Christ.” 

As the population incrénsed in some towns, 40 as to render the 
former provisions inadequate to their purpose, another law provi- 
ded, that ‘every town consisting of more than five hundred families 


* Colony Laws, chap. 73. 
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or householders, shall set up and maintain two schéols, 
and iwo writing schools, the masters whereof shall be fit and able 
to instruct youth asthe law directs.’ These were the laws for the 
support of free schools, which obtained under the Colony Charter 
of Massachusetts Bay, and as they were executed, they secured to 
all, the means of some education. 

The colony of Plymouth, though not approaching that of Mas- 
sachusetts in population and resources, was hardly inferior in the 
enlightened views entertained upon the subject of free schools. In 
1667, their legislature hold the following language; ‘ For as much 
as the maintenance of good literature doth much tend to the ad- 
vancement of the weal and flourishing state of societies and repub- 
lics, this court doth therefore order, that in whatever township in 
this government, consisting of fifty families or upwards, any meet 
man shall be obtained to teach a grammar school, such township 
shall allow at least twelve pounds, to be raised by rate cn all the 
inhabitants.’ As the colony of Connecticut was principally settled 
by emigration from the older colony of Massachusetts, it early 
adopted the spirit of its laws, upon all subjects. The causes, which 
influenced s0 strongly all the early institutions of New England, 
operated as powerfully in Connecticut, as in any of the colonies. 
They loved free institutions, and were impatient of control from any 
source foreign to themselves. And their zeal to propagate and 
perpetuate a blind and bigotted faith was proverbial. But they did 
all for conscience’ sake. Whatever were the causes which led 
the puritans of New England to the adoption of their liberal and 
enlightened policy in regard to free schools, the effects were, cer- 
tainly, most happy upon the condition of the people. And with 
the advantages of their experience, and of living in a more en- 
lightened age, though we might wish to change some shades in their 
gi we could hardly hope, on the whole, to make more noble 

rtions for the promotion of the same object. Their pious care 
of the morals of the young; their deep and devoted interest in the 
general dissemination of knowledge; and the sacrifices they en- 
dured to afford encouragement and patronage to those nurseries 
of piety and knowledge, the free schools, are without parallel in the 
history of this or any’ other country. 


from Jast number,) in th kate of Glasgow, will enable 
our last 8 ersit) A en 
Sar eaben te aepeenite ae iy thy’ labo of Profeesor Jai 


dine, and the important services which he rendered ta the business 
of education, : 


probe tale oie hrnouten poise oe hal otaag a apt 
, that vristotel 1y was itself re 
utation, and also thut the scholastic method of texchi abe to iA 
no r suitable to the spirit of the times, +1646 of 1647, 
upon this head had reached the General Assembly of the 

Garis Fostend pee which, this body of divines conceiving 
themselves to be with the right of superintending universities, 
as well as inferior schools, appointed commissioners to, examine.into 
the practical details of theit several modes of teaching, with powers 
to-remedy abuses of every kind. In one of the Acrs, accordingly, of 
these commissioners, it is declared, “that the dyting (dictating) of 
Jong, notes has, in time past, proved not only a hinderance to the ne= 
cestary studies, but also to the knowledge of the text itself, and to the 
examination of such things as are jit is therefore sincerely re~ 
commended by the commissioners.to the dean 
the Recewrs (the professors who bad the charge of educating | 
Fn spend pot so much time in dyling of their notes; that no new 

be taught till the former be examined ; that every student have 
the text of Aristotle in Greek ; and that the Regent first analyse the 
lext, viva voce, and thereafler give the sum thereof in writing.” We 
may also mention, in pasting, that it was likewise proposed to the 
commissioners, by their reverend constituents, to introduce a uniform 
system of instruction into all the Scots universities; but this object, 
after much conference and discussion on the part of the conimissiouer 
and an actoal comparison of the several plans of teaching then ia 
was afterwards abandoned, as being impracticable, or at least inex- 
pedient, in the existing circumstances of the times. 

you. 1 7 
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tation, which took place in 1727, was the means of 
introducing, into the college of Glasgow, the first radical reform in the 
method of teaching philosophy. Prior to this date, each professor con- 
ducted his pupils through the whole philosophical course ; giving lec- 
lures in three successive years, on logic, ethics, and physics. One of 
the principal changes recommended by the royal visiters on.this occa- 
sion, consisted in restricting the professors of philosophy to a particular 
départment.- The former method was, no doubt, attended with some 
considerable advantages altogether peculiar to it; and accordingly it 
still remains questionable wilh many persons, fully competeot to form 
a judgement on such matters, whether the innovation now stated, was 
in every point of view, a decided improvement. When the primary 
object of a professor is not so much to extend the bounds of science, 
by original speculations of his own, as to communicate to youth ele- 
mentary instruction, drawn from the works of others, he may not find 
much difficulty in making himself sufficiently master of all that is ne- 
cessary to be taught, in each department ; whilst, from an intercourse 
with his students, during three sessions of college, he has such an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with their several talents and dispo- 
sitions, as enables him to adapt, with every prospect of success, bis 
mode of instruction to their respective capaciti Tf, in addition to 
this, we could bave any ground for assurance, thai the duties of a pro- 
fessor would always be discharged by able men, and zealous teachers, 
there could be no besitation in pronouncing the ancient system decid- 
edly superior to the modern ; but, when, on the contrary, it is morally 
certain that professorial chairs will not always be filled by individuals 
so highly qualified, and as men of ordinary talents may, nevertheless, 
by confining their attention to one particular field of study, not oaly 
acquire some eminence, but become very successful instructers, it is 
extremely probable, all things considered, that each branch of knowl- 
edge will be better taught by being intrusted to a eeparate professor. 
Besides, there is possibly sume improvement to be derived from the 
opportunity, thus furnished to a young man, of observing and compar- 
ing different modes of communicating instruction ; and, at all events, it 
is an advantage not entirely to be overlooked, that students should not 
during their whole academical course be confined to one teacher, but 
should have it in their power to attend the lectures of any distinguish- 
ed professor, who may happen at the time to adorn our seat of learn- 


ing.” 








It is one of the characteristic arrangements of the Scottish 
universities, that no student is compelled to attend the whole 
round of lectures which constitutes the college course. He may 
select what branches he pleases, and omit others, making the selec- 
tion with reference to his future avocation in life; and, at the same 
ime, any individual in private life, who is zcalous for his own im- 
provement, may attend as many of the lectures as he pleases. It 
is not at all unusual to find a merchant or even a mechanic here 
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und there among the students at lecture, — 
NY Se cd Oye a cou 
The course which muny judicious parents 
tothe college in Glasgeys is ‘one which . 
where. The youth are sont to one class or to. 
reference to their preparation for their pursuits in 
omit whatever be useless to them ; or if in any private sem- 
“inary'a more practical course of instruction is given in 4 purticular 
branch, tho student resorts to it, for that department, and returns 
afterwards to college to attend the course of lectures. So that 
the university is treated agin fact but one of the many seminaries 
of instruction, to which the city affords uccess, Graduating is 
by no means held essential to any of the pursuits of future life,— 
except, perhaps, theology ; and no student feels bound to completo 
the college course, lest otherwise he should pot obtain be 
Degrees are comparatively seldom applied for; a good education, 
ho matter when or where obtained—being the objet aimed at by 
parents, as the most beneficial to their sons, At tho same time a 
premature ontrance on professional life is prevented by a knowl- 
eilge of the high qualifications which every ‘andidata tusk speed 
to find in his competitors ; and which arc therefore 
to him. - 


* The i tents in this university, arising from (he regulations 
introdaced by the Pes git he visitation, were greatly promoted by the ap- 
me ete place shortly afterwards, oper than one pro- 

ular zeal and ability, ‘'he first of these was Dr. Francis 
Fiucboea ‘This celebrated phil f, whose mind was stored with 
the rarest gifts of learning, phere |, with a copious and splendid elo- 
quence, the amiable system of morality which ina is still associated with 
his name ; producing thus the happiest elects, not only on his own stu- 
dents, but also on his colleagues, and infusing, at once, a more liberal 
pd and a greater yet ‘of indastry, into all the departments of 
teaching. Great a however, still remained. ‘The professor of 
the first philosophy class, according to the 
cite; Shi be ees s ‘on ate great impediment 
1, which, altl must fon we 
aye ready Recenter of Koon, othe pt of rt of edie 4 
and to the reception of it on the part ol pap 
» in this college till upon the following decals 

In the year 1750, Adam Sinith was appointed 
and, being rather: unexpectedly called to discharge Laterrp hoe 
office, he found it necessary to read th pup in the English lan- 
guages 9 eet bomen ae lettres, which be 

fortes! ivered inburgh. It was only during one session, 
Homer ht be ave th Tess for at the end of it, he was 
elected professor of moral philosophy; and it was on the occasion of 





fon oF A ri 
attention i fo about the beginning of 
professor watered upon Bi 
the inquiry which veraat peat mind, be alterwa 
middle of April, proceeded to ontology, or that branch of 
science which comprehends the various doctrines on 
tributes of being, existence, essence, unity, bonity, 
modes of possibility, impossibility, necessity, conti 
- similar abstract conceptions of pure intellect; which 
with the usual questions connected with ther, relative. 
teriality and immortality of mind, the liberty or pecessi 
action, and other subordinate points, constituted the wi 
study. ‘The Jectures were delivered at an early hour in the mor 
and, in the forenoon, the students were again assembled, one 
every day, for the purpose of examination ; in addition to which, two 
or three themes, not very closely connected wil 
ed by the professor in public, were 
vale exercises, at cerlain intervals during the session, 
gierice ape moi the logic mire in this see eee I baa 
well tl jooral impression wi was upon my by 
the lectures ‘thea delivered ; and also the 0 jaida which was entertain- 
ed of evn ite ae Lae 3h of my fellow rhe penne 
ment wi iversally prevailed among us was, q a 
fessor explained the subjects, of which he treated, with great pitnan 
ity and distinctness, yet no useful or permanent effects could possibly 
result from his prelections, either in the way of ling acti of 
mind,.or of establishing sound scientific princi 
fording any inducement to the study of 
physics appeared to us only to act the part jy ia gual 
the approach, and in deterring the most resolute from every alte: 
toenter. Respect for the teacher, rather than any interest in 
Ubjects which he brought before them, induced the more industrious 
‘of the students to listen to the lectures with patience, and with a de- 
cent degree of attention; yet, the well kaown attainments of the pro- 
fessor as a scholar, and the benign simplicity of manners by which he 
was disti apneds could mot prenest his class Re peptone 
though ly designated “the drowsy ! melon 
"The charm which had papas fess = 


and altention, in relation to these subjects, was now 
solved. They were no longer subservient to the 
which, at an earlier period, was wont to inflame 
orate industry 


course, was [he title, there 
classes, and 
dates for the church. 
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This conviction of the general uselessness, and even positively hurl- 
ful consequences, of spending six or seven months in the study of logic 
and metaphysics, was not covfined to the youth within the walls of 
the college. From the time that the lectures began to be delivered in 
English, the eyes of men were opened to the unsuitable nature of the 
subjects of which they treated ; and the defects of the system, as em- 
bracing a very important part of public education, became every day 
more striking, and called more loudly for a radical reform. It was 
observed by those who interested themselves in this question, that the 
subjects introduced in the logic class, even when perfectly understood, 
had little or no connexion-with that species of knowledge which was 
necessary to prepare the student, either for the speculative pursuits of 
science, or for the active business of life. The local situation, foo, of 
this university, in a great commercial city, where a quick perception 
of utility, and @ clear insight into the adaptation of means to ends, may 
be supposed to predominate, gave frequent occasion to animadversions 
on our scheme of preparatory instruction. Intelligent persons, who 
sent their sons to the logic class, although not themselves proficients in 
literature, could not fail to observe, that the subjects to which their al- 
tention was directed, bad no relation to any profession or employment 
whatever; that the discussions connected with them had no analogy 
to those trains of thinking which prevail in the ordinary intercourse of 
aociety ; and, in short, that nothing could be derived from prelections 
‘on such topics, which was likely in the smallest degree, either to adorn 
conversation, or to qualify the student for the concerns of active life.” 


Institutions and individuals must occasionally change their 
course, if they will keep up with the advance of public opinion.— 
The blame of changefulness—if such it must be termed—lies, not 
with the former, but with the latter ; and there is no just ground for 
that embarrassment and that feeling of shame which are sometimes 
manifested, when a change of measures is adopted. The judgement 
and the decision with which Professor Jardine proceeded in intro- 
ducing improvements, will be perceived in. the following para- 
graphs. 


* During several sessions after my appointment [to the professorship,] 
the, former practice'was regularly followed ; that is) the usual course 
of logic and metaphysics was explained by me in the most intelligible 
manner | could—subjected, no doubt, to the same animadversions as 
my predecessor. Though every day more and more convinced me 
that something was wrong in the system of instruction pursued in this 
class; that the subjects on. which I lectured were not adapted ‘o the 
age, the capacity, and the previous attainments of my pupils, I did 
not venture upon any sudden or precipitate change. Meanwhile the 
daily examination of the students, at a separate hour, gave me an op- 
portunity of observing that the greater number of them cormprebended 
very little of the doctrines explained ; that a few only of superior 
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the most useful studies. In the of these objects, it 
to Ue the aim of the teacher, in every part of tee sald 
fore his students, at the proper time, those yet IL nts of 
knowledge with which they ought to be first Le + to facilitate. 
their progress towards more recondite subjects of inquiry 5 Hsia "1 
unnecessary labor; to obviate perplexity ; to assist their « FORE 5 
and gradually to lead'them into thuee patht which will guide them with 
ease and certainty, to still higher degreds of scientific attainnient Such, 
TL conetive, is the meaning of the term lecture, in the Scots colleges. In 
_ addition, however, to what has now been stated, the professor will c+ 
Styne eget aera 
particular! i ‘ riatural i 
cidents tir etactoine at a at ofice, communicate tSdermatlon and 
Greate an interest in the minds ‘ofthe students ; for, ‘n this way, te 
renders know! agreeable, from the manner in which it is convey+ 
oo and elficieat from the powerful motives which it can bardly fail to 
sas dpa ‘ 
modern times, numerous treatises have been written, both in our 
own and in foreign bok iden the ‘subject of education, No one 
of these works, however, able and judicious as some of them undonbt- 
edly are, deserves to be implicitly followed as a guide, in a matter 
ly 80 important; for no one of them comprebenids, in all its 
details, the various topics which ought fo be introduced into a first elnss 
Of philosophy, nor sets forth those still more essential duties of the 
teacher, which consist ia adapting bis instructions to’ the opening ea 
pacity of bis pupils; fn supplying them with constant and suitable 
pose! } and in conducting ¢ ally from things more 


, Seems fo'be} that'a systematic exposition of tbe different 
teaching, considered merely as an art, rather than asa 


furan Inore difficult, in the watural order of the scitaces. “The 
metliods of 
practical and progressive scheme, for directing the efforts of those who 


aré just énterin, the study of philosophy, bas occupied the whole 
pid nat and Pixheiited the Ed le of the more oe 
the writers to whom I have alluded. There rs to be still want 

a rege j whieh wniting specu 


FieW and Yensity Lhd eae 
ment, perhaps, what branches of science or of art the materials of 
‘ Jectufes, constituting sith a system, should be drawn ; provided they 
be carefully adapted to the actual ‘state of information in which’ sta- 
dents, gevetally speaking, are found, at the commencement of the 
course, and agreeing ia their tendency to create habits of diligence 
= of independent exertion.* Were it, indeed, the maif object of 
professor, in (he first cliss of philosophy, fo expound the doctrines 
* The wuthor's suggestions ce means of improving the prevent of 
SEaO Toe hein ance is pe pide ntis a ftepy' 6] 
Yor, & iy 
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ing, if they are to be really serviceable to gen- 

ment must endeavor to lead and not be content with 

ic mind. We see that in other countries publi 
some of the once venerated seats of 


institutions, ao et ena nae 
a bare and relu attention, they should be promptl 
ental fn het} anticipated Tf, ya i trod 
science and learning enjoy the sunshine of national 
and of freedom in the purest form in which it has yet 
orld—where there is every thing to prompt a bold inquiry 
PsA is a,pheoenind 10 she wld end.oveep tang: ta shore 
the pursuit of knowledge, and stimulate personal exertion; if in 
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such a form and condition of society, public institutions for the 
promotion of science are permitted to lag, and to sink down into 
inactivity and insignificance, the neglect is unpardonable. 

It is under these impressions, and with an earnest desire to se- 
cure a more extensive and watchful attention to this important sub- 
ject, that we have devoted so much space to professor Jardine’s 
history of improvement in the university, in which he so long dis- 
charged his laborious and respected office. Our extracts from the 
Outlines have served, we think, to show that public sentiment can- 
not ultimately be thwarted or baffted, that its demands must be 
complied with; that a prudent attention to the state of society will 
secure to literary institutions the respect and the attachment of the 
communities in which they are placed; and that a moderate but firm 
course of conduct, even in an individual, may accomplish results 
which shall entitle him to the gratitude of posterity. The limits of 
a review will not admit of a full statement of all the methods adopt- 
ed by professor Jardine in his course of instruction, nor even of all 
the departments in which he produced a reformation. The subjects 
of his lectures, as presented in the Outlines, are the following: the 
elements of intellectual science, treated in a plain, practical, and 
popular style, adapted to young students; the formation and progress 
of language; the elements of intellectual culture and improvement, 
applied to the various faculties of man, and embracing the formation 
and refinement of taste. From the remarks on the. composition of 
lectures for a first class in philosophy we extract the following 
passage, as one which contains matter highly important to teachers 
in every department, and glows, at the same time, with the aii 
and earnest eloquence of a mind sincerely and warmly devoted te 
the improvement of the young. - 


“Teachers of philosophy, generally speaking, address their pupils 
from written lectures or very copious nates. Experience, however, bas 
convinced me, that a constant and slavish reading ought of all things to 
be avoided ; and that a mode of delivery should be attempted, more 
or less approaching to extemporaneous speaking. There are no-daubt 
many details, in a course of lectures, which may be read with advao- 
tage; but upon the more important and interesting parts of his sub- 
ject, the professor should speak to his students from clear and just views 
of the matter in hand. and frum the deep impression made on his own 
mind. :The constant reader of written lectures is in the eye of youth, 
a sort of mechanical perlormer; and cun seldom avoid becoming tire- 
some and monvtonous in bis delivery. How well soever be may 
read, he cannot give the proper advantage to-the matter of bis lectures, 
nor acquire that influence over the minds of his pupils which is placed 
within his reach. The frame of mind, too, in which the lectures may 
have been composed, the warmth and earnestness which may bave 
heen felt in the first train of thought, are usually found to evaporate 


i he formal reading af hem, when tat ain, anger Ki 
. wo 
leo, brings he mind tha 


il 
direct, anticipate, and assist the | 


of ways, which are in vain to be expected | read= 
written lecture. 
he practice of reading has another bad effect, in as much Se 
recludes, almost entirely, the intercourse of looks and feeling 
- should subsist between the professor and bis students, ss the de- 
- livery of the lecture; for it would make but little difference, 
i Wistinetly heard, if the reader concealed 


pb toeraithode of he body, whether the iad of i alsa 
Dea sad carried along by the argument, or jer he is left be~ 
hind and laboring to a fel La progress of the discussion. ‘The 
— arn from this intercourse Sri the mind and the eye, 

& nvmerous class, composed princi ve men, 
neither few nor unin; sigh cai tein conicated acces 
Lele all teachers, and ave ta a practical use by such as had 

it skill to mark their tendenc 

Ibave heard, from the Edited Adam Smith, who was long pro- 
fessor of moral phi Bne of in this university, that almost every ses- 
is students, from whose countenances and 
was enabled to judge whether his lectures were 
eden *Ther@ was an intel ia) ent and composed posture of 
Flsteh he could easily distinguish from that which cresiad 8 a 
ii. Ayenc nee said be Lohr 2 

at sat in the same place, with his 
wall,” meee understood the tis. declones he sat with 
body tot forw: thelattitude of animated attention ; but 
fqund meabove bis level, he threw bis body back to 
tl, pe continued in a careless posture. ‘That was.a signal to 
instantly ‘ret took up the subject in another form; and 
ceased my efforts till my marksman bent forward, and was re~ 
poi fo bis attentive position. Thea we went on harmoniously to- 


The recond pact of professor Jardine’s work is devoted to a par- 
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tan to labor so in a useful office, or with 20 ed 
Ceas, or with so respect and heart-felt from 

for whom he labored: The good old age of this venorable 

fers but little from his earlier years, Though in retirement, he is 
still zealously employed as a reformer in education —wtill enjoys th 
light of a serene and cheerful mind, beaming a pure and exalted 
happiness on all within its sphere of intercourse, 


The Moval Characters of Th Jin the Gracca. 
evillly translated into dee ined FE: 
and Philological Notes, For the Use of Students. 

Bvo. pp. 36. 


‘Tne author of this little work has aequitted himself 
task he has undertaken. The translation, though literal, 
eral neat and classical, and much of the vigor and spirit 
Greek satirist may be found in the corresponding 
‘The general remarks on translation, contained in the preface, 
are we think, just, An ambitious and industrious student will make 
such a work useful, without permitting it to be necessary to him— 
he will judge of it, a9 of the original, for himself, and will render 
it subservient to his views, without an undiscriminating adherence 
to'its decisions, Employed in this way, « translation, instead of 
harm, will be productive of much good; and to those wlio 
abuse one by making it the substitute for exertion, the apolo~ 
and means of negligence are ever abundant. To students 
refore who wish to become familiar with the meaning of this 
agreeable writer, we cheerfully recommend our author's work, as 
& judicious auxiliary to their efforts for this purpose. 


"Tt has been remarked by an elegant and learned writer upon 
ical education, tbat “ tronplation ee the tie are "—_ 
‘his general truth, to which all scholars will heartily assent, may 
have its exceptions; for there are studied at our colleges, extracts 
from, at least, one Greek author, at atime when the student, from bis 
limited knowledge of Greek, cannot fully understand them, without 
something more than the ordinary facilities of grammars and lexicons. 
‘This author is Theophrastus. From the abruptness of his 
the present corrupted state of his text—from his frequent to 
customs, festivals, and religious riles—and from his using words and 
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which was worthy the particular attention of the meeting. ‘The doctor sad, 
“It has long appeared to me a desideratum to obtsin for the inhabitests of 





act preponderance of sedentary, over active pursuits, London furnishes 
very little invitation or opportunity , and beace it buppens, internal excitement, im 
the most inviting forms, being abundantly provided, that the majority of those 
thus circumstunced are led to attempt the removal of languor, exhaustion, and tor- 
by recc.urse to interoul afimuls instead of uctive cheerful exercue. The 
which Sow from this ill contrived method to remedy the daily dif- 
-ficulties arising from ‘sedentary occupation, I need not detail to you—with the 
catalogue, both physical and moral, you hate too many opportunities to become 
eccurately acquainted.” In conclusion the doctor said, ‘My confidence, } may 
remark, does not rest pon the influence of the exercises of the Gymaasiam upor 
the inbabitants of the Grecian States, as proclaimed by their poets aud historians, 
Dut upon unquestionable inductions ftom the nature of man, as a rensitive orgunis- 
ed being, together with the results of the few scuttered experiments fornished by 
‘our own times. I nced not add that I fully believe your plan murt succ eed, intro- 
duced under the very powerful auspices of Professor Voelker, and strongly appre- 
ciating the wants of our (ellow citizens, 1 cannot admit the possibility of failure im 
the very interesting attempt to improve energies of the British nation.” 

‘The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr Reynolds, the Master of the Seminary near Pentonville, stated, that he had 
been recommended by Mr. Lawrence to try the effect of gymnustic exercises to 
eradicate a disordered system, contracted in the pursuit of his avocations; he 
had tried it with the utmost success. 

A number of gentlemen spoke with great ability on the subject, and resotuuer 
for the formation of a Branch Institution, were curried uosnimously. ‘The mem- 
bers are to manage it by a Committee, and it was stated, that the Central Inet= 
tution would give it every assistance in ite power. Thanks were voted to the 
Chairman and to Professor Voelker; and after a considerable number of persons 
bad enrolled their names, and subscribed liberally, the meeting reparated. 

es National Gasetie. 


























AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


[The interesting intelligence contained in tis article is extracted from the 
Second Annual report of the American Sunday School Union. We regret that 
our limits restrict us at present in our extracts from this report; and we would 
embrace the opportunity of inviting the attention of our readers to the whole 
article, as given in the American Sunday School Maguzine for the month of 
June. ’ Speaking from observation, we can safely say that in Great Britain no 
means have been found s0 effective as Sunday Schools for elevating the moral and 
intellectual, as well as the religious, character of the great body of the people. 
The ee thing, to a considerable extent is true, of the cities at least, in this 
country. 


‘The demands of your Society on the labors of ite managers are of s0 varied a 
character, that we have felt it necessary to appoint committees from our own 
number, in order to conduct its business with greater precision and despatch. 

‘The Committce of Publication, which came into existence with the Philadel- 
phia Sunday and Adult School Union, bas a large and important Geld of exertion 
allotted to it in the operations of your board. Fifteen hundred copies of -the 
American Sunday School Magazine, issued under the superintendence of this com- 
muttee, have been published monthly during the past year. 
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their teachers, and they would urge it as a matter of first importance, that they 
discourage, as far as they can safely do ro, the reciting of Scripture less by 
rote, merely for the xake of repeating a great oumber of verses; and that hast § 
endeavor to make their scholars understand and apply to themselves the t 

of revelation. In this endeavor it is in the power of your clerical brethren to 
render you much assistance by explaining (o the teachers, in Bible classes of 
otherwise during the week, the lesson to be recited on the succeeding sabbath. 

Avother improvement, the good effects of which are too obvious to be over. 
looked, is the establishment of juvenile libranes in connection with sabbath 
schools, In some schools the privilege of using the library ia the only reward 
of merit, and the forfeiture of that privilege the only punishment infiicted. But 
the benefit of the library is by no means confined to the scholars. By it a taste 
for reading is created in the older inhabitents of a neighborhood, and ‘e 
knowledge, communicated in the most instructing way, finds an entrance into 
families to which it could gain access by no other means. 

In a few of your schools, another improvement has been introduced worthy of 
general imitation _ It is the formation of those into Bible Classes who ba 
joyed, fur some time, the common advantages of religious instructioa, which 
‘sabbath schools afford, and have arrived ata suitable age. By means of these, 
youth, when they have become too old willingly to submit to the usual exercises 
of the school, may yet receive the benefit and be subject to the restramts of re- 
ligious instruction. ‘The promotion of Bible Classes in connection with their other 
operations has come before your board as a subject of high interest. Facts too 
numerous and well attested to be doubted for a moment, speak of the value of 
Bible Class instru and your bonrd feel constrained, by the design of their 
organisation, to take such meueures as are consistent with their other duties, for 
its extension, and do therefore recommend it to the earnest adoption of every 
friend of their cause, 














INDIAN CIVILISATION, 


It will appear by the following correspondence, that the Creek Indians are 
alive to the great object of educating their children; and the delegatioa recently 
in Washington bas appropriated twenty-four thousand dollars of their means to 
be disposed of, under the direction of the President of the United States, in pro- 
moting it. We see in this much to admire. Indians are made sensible of the 
necessity of education, and feeling the need of it themselves they seek to confer 
its advantages and its blessings upon their offspring. The Creeks have followed 
the Choctaws and the Chicka-aws—and there again the Cherokees, all of whom 
have allotted large nnouities for the same object. ‘Thus far the great Southern 


tribes have acted in concert, and upon a subject which is highly interesting to ba- 
manity, and honorable to themselves. Eline Beporlen. 


Extract of a lelter from Opothle Yoholo, and others, composing the Creek depute- 

tion, to the Secretary of War, dated Washington, lat of April, 1826. 

« We have consulted on our talk of yesterday in relation to the benefits deri- 
able from a good educstion, It gives us plearure to have it in our power to say, 
that we discover nothing in our father the President, youreelf, and Colovel Me- 
Kenney, but the strictest justice, friendship, and humanity, as evinced during oar 
intercourse on subjects of peculiar character and interest. Any recommenda- 
tion emanating from this high source, demands respect and attention. ‘The ex- 
amples you pointed at in Messrs. Ridge and Vana, are too striking to be resisted, 
and we have therefore accepted your talk, not only as the talk of friendship, but 
with grateful hearts as children, at a time we hope, when the threatening storm 
is hushed to silence, and our people left to breathe in the calm of peace, by the 
graves of their fathers. 

‘We have appropriated twenty-four thousand dollars, to be placed in the hands 
of thé President, to be applied for the education of Creck youth, at the Bloe 
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in Kentucky, entertaining » confidest belief that Colonel Johnson, who is 
to ua, and who fives at that place, and who is represented to us a brave 
si himeel’ see to their being treated in such a way as wll accord with 
our expectations of = man who bas deserved such an appellation from his 
country. Our Secretaries are authorised to enter into proper and specific arrange- 
meats with you on the subject, at a time most convenient to his Jetsare.—We are 
Your friends and brothers.” 


a 


[Copy.J—Darantwent or Wan.—Office Indian Affairs, April 3, 18%8. 


‘To O-Pora-ix-Yomor.o, and others, members of the Creek Delegation. 

Friends and Brothers,—Your letter to the Secretary of War'of the Ist inst. 
is received, in which you have assigned twenty-foar thowsaad dollars of the pro- 
ceeds of the treaty recently executed by you, for the edacation of your children, 
at the Choctaw Academy, at the Blue Springs, fa Keatecky, woder the direction 
of the Baptist General Geavention. The Secretary of War directs me to coovey 
to you the high approbation of your Great Father as also of his own, of an act 
which reflects so much credit upon the intelligence of the Creeks, and attach- 
ment to the best interest of their of ing; and directs also, that I prepare 
regulations for the government of those funds, for your sanction, and his approval. 
J am prepared to submit the same to your secretaries, to whom the execution of 
the specific arrangements are referred by you, at any time when it may suit 
their convenience to call at my office. 

Your Friend and Brother, Taos. L. McKewuer. 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, 


Oa the ‘7th of May, 1795, Mr John Anderson, Professor of Natural Philoe- 
ophy, in this University, bequeathed his valuable Philosophical Apparatus, Ma- 
eum’ and Library, for the of introducing 1» system of popular edu- 
Cation to both seuct. The Professor died on the 16th January, 1766, and_on 
a June following, » Seal of Carve was obtained for the Anierenian Instita- 

since that time, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Geog- 
raphy, Botany, &c. bave been taught in it. In'1900, Dr. Birkbeck introduced a 
last for mechanics. Tn 1908, Dr. Ure extended the library, and in 1882, a Mt 
‘eum was added to the Institution. The noble example set by Professor Ander- 
‘400, bas since been followed by a number of the great towns in the kingdom. In 
1799, a similar Institution was founded in under the able direction of 
Dr. Garnet, till thea Profersor of the Andersooian Toatitution. The plan of the 
Mechanics’ Class, has found its way to the continents of Europe and America. 

‘The Mechanics’ Class of the Andereonian Institution, and the Class of the Glas- 
gow Mechanics’ Institution, are in a most flourishing condition. ‘The latter was 
‘opened in November, 1823. Messrs. Steel, J.ongstaif, and Deuchar, have been 
the successive Lecturers, on Mechanica and Chemistry, Mr. Brown Lectures on 
Popalar Anatomy and Physiology, and Mr. Mc’Fadyen gnve Lectures on Naturat 
History. At present there are upwards of thirteen hundred Mechanica attend- 
ing these classes, nearly in equal proportions. From Mesers. Claud, Girdwood 
and Co.'s Mechanics? shop, there are 140 Students, and from Mr. William Dunn's 
56, who attend the latterclass, The working models and apparatus of both 
Classes are now so very numerous and valuable, as to answer all the purposes 
of experiment. The Libraries contain upwards of 3,400 volumes. Dr. Ure gave 
a Lecture in aid of the fund for erecting a monument to the memory of James 
‘Watt, and Mr. Longstaff followed the example, or, in the emphatic words of the 
last Report of the Glasgow Mechanics? Instit +A testimony to the depart- 
ed worth of one of the most illustrious of men ;—to a Blechunic, and @ Mechanic 
of Glasgow.’—The value of Mechanical Institutions may Le gathered from the 
following words, which are taken from the report alluded to :— 

* The Comniittce have to congratulate the Members of the Institation, and all 
those interested m its welfare, on the state of prosperity in which the termination of 
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AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
From the Missionary Herald for September. = 
‘The Directors in the tenth Report make the statement respect 
ete tuanr act ecto wpe ete ke Descent Denon ent to the: 
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Bins, or Individual or 
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wants, and comfort, and mstruction of each pupil. 
‘Thus, ia fact, the Asylum is constant aration gratuitous aid to all who 


wish to receive it; in a mode, too, which recommends it ite impartiality 
roe popaeen 2 SOF famtpchacnerbi go jend To Letaier GOCHORT ke 
superable pruct vulties in ext it ito effect; and to such a speedy 
annihilativa of the permanent junds of the Asylum, a® would result in the complete 
destruction of its continued and extensive sphere of usefulness, 
‘On the subject of education the Report contains the following paragraphs. 
‘The mechanical department has coatinued to receive tbat attention which its 
demsode, With the exception of 
buve been exci 
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ON THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION ESTABLISHED IN UNIVERSITIES, 
AND ON THE MEANS OF IMPROVING THEM, 


[From Professer Jardine's Outlines of Philosoptical Edueation } 
‘The Under-graduate Course, (continued.) 


Worn regard, in the next place, to the writing of essays on the 
subjects discussed inthe lectures, it cannot fail to be considered 
48 a most fruitfal source of improvement, and eminently suited to 
the circumstances of English colleges. T coperieey eyecare 
essays are at present in the universities of 
in that of || ratrecehe Lar yrmmecade laces eral 2 
ally confined to subjects unsuitable for very young studenta, and 
enon colar barrels exclude under-graduates al- 

ion. The great use of this kind of exercise 
pungesht rehopegne taal stieatine tw} not only to the 
acquirements and previous habits of the pupil, in the outset of his. 
philosophical studies, but especially to his progress in knowledge 
and maturity of talent, according as these may happen to be dis- 
played, at every subsequent stage of his advancement. At firat, 
the subject prescribed ought to bene males the same time, 
susceptible of copious illustration. he essay itsele ought not to. 
be long; and the pupil should even im dronted iahinoetlootaeg 
how to distribute his materials, and to connect his paragraphs. Tn 
these acts of attention and assistance, we discover the j 
and usefulness of the teacher; and in prosecuting the plan of essay- 

i to the extent to which it might easily be carried within the 
walls even of the larger English colleges, a thousamd occasions 
would present themselves to the intelligent tutor, for giving a 

greater degree of efficioncy to our mode of teaching, than we our 
siisea bate cfastueerabiain nae 
vou 1, * 4&1 
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‘The improvement of the students in philosophy, taste, and csm- 
position, would be promoted at once, and by the same mem. 
Their natural abilities would receive regular and appropriate cal- 
ture; and, what is more valuable than all these advantages put to- 
gether, the young men, taught in this way, would acquire a force, 
and ready use, of all their intellectual faculties ; and would be 
qualified for higher pursuits in the paths of science, or for engag- 
ing more successfully in the business of active life. The object 
of the teacher who follows this practical method, as I have already 
repeatedly observed, is not so much to convey knowledge, as to 
put into the hands of his pupils an instrument for acquiring it by 
their own exertions; not so much to give them an abstract view of 
mind, in general, as to make them thoroughly acquainted, from ex- 
perience and reflection, with all its powers and modes of operstios, 
in the acts of perceiving, remembering, forming judgements, cou 
ducting a process of reasoning, and generalising particular infer- 
ences. He undertakes not to confer upon them the riches of 
learning to any given amount, or of any specified description; bat 
rather such a degree of improvement, and such a ready use of their 
intellectual powers, as like the philosopher’s stone, will convert into 
gold every thing to which they are applied. In the outset of the 
course, accordingly, he regards knowledge as valuable to youth, 
on hardly any other account than as it constitutes the materuls of 
thinking, and the means of carrying on a practical system of in 
struction; convinced that, if he succeed in training his studests 
to reason, to inquire, to arrange their thoughts clearly, and to 
clothe them with ease in a suitable form of expression, the principal 
end of an academical education will assuredly be attained. = 

Tt is not to be inferred, from any thing now stated, that the judi 
cious perusal of select authors, even during the course of the se 
sion, ought to be altogether disregarded. On the contrary, the 
lecture system when properly conducted, by frequent reference fo 
works connected with the several subjects discussed, nec 
leads to the perusal of a variety of publications; and the only dang 
attending it, is, that the reading of the students may become des 
tory and promiscuous, and consequently unprofitable. To prevest 
this, I usually specify such parts of every work as ought to be reed 
in the meantime, being those, of course, that are most nearly 
to the business in hand; requesting the young men to postpone the 
farther examination of its contents till the ensuing vacation, 
they have more leisure to profit by auch studies. During the ter™, 
there is no time for extensive reading, the attention of the studen!s 
being chiefly taken up with exercises which they have to write, 
and with preparing for the daily examinations. . The lectures, 
deed, so far from precluding the advantage of private study, 
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meant to afford directions for reading: while the practice of essay 
writing carries with it, to the student, a very strong inducement to 
consukt authors, both in order to obtain materials, and to ascertain 
the justness of his own conclusions. The great object, however, at 
this stage of his progress, is the improvement of his faculties, to 
which mere reading is supposed to contribute but in a subordinate 
degree, and is therefore not made the principal part of his occupa- 
tion. 


In justice, however, to a system, of which I have not hesitated to 
point out what appear to me the defects, I may add, that the Eng- 
lish plan of education by means of books, conversation, and abridge- 
ments, is infinitely superior to the Scots mode by lecture, when not 
accompanied with regular examinations, and a systematic, progress- 
ive course of themes. Of the latter mode of conducting philosophi- 
cal education, if education it ought to be called, I am unwilling to 
speak in terms which its absurdity suggests to my mind. But it is 
not to this very imperfect method that I now direct the attention of 
the reader; and, while indulging in a few remarks on the plan pur- 
sued in the English and Irish colleges, I may be permitted still far- 
ther to observe, that in the subjects selected by the tutors, there 
seems to be, in some instances, at least, a neglect of mental philos- 
ophy, and of that natural logic which is founded upon the know- 
ledge of our own intellectual powers. In one college, classical lit- 
erature is almost the sole study; in another, mathematics, and the 
higher parts of algebra, engross all the attention; but in scarcely 
any, do we find a regular process of intellectual culture, going on, 
conducted with a reference to the natural order of the human fac- 
ulties, their growth, their progress and maturity. It is, therefore, 
with the view of supplying some defects, and correcting some errors, 
‘as upon the most candid construction they appear to me, in several * 
of our academical institutions, that I have presumed to bring into 
public notice, the plan of teaching the firet philosophy class in this 
university, now firmly established from a conviction of its useful- 


ness. 

To give full effect, however, to this method of teaching philoso- 
phy, the office of tutor, in tho several colleges, ought to be perma- 
ment. Such an arrangement seems absolutely essential to success, 
in the art of teaching; for this art, like all others, being founded on 

ice and observation, must derive, from that quarter, all the im- 
provement of which it is susceptible. Upon the erroneous suppo- 
sition, that the art of teaching consists in the mere communication 
of knowledge, it has been inferred, that wherever a person has ac- 
quired a certain portion of science, or literature, he is immediately 
qualified to instruct others. But knowledge and intellect are not 
the only qualifications of a teacher, nor even the most important. 
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during thot short time, so far from having : 
exert their talents to the utmost of their power, have their 
‘minds fixed on a better situation, soon to be enjoyed by th 
as the reward of services, but as the mere 
oppo eingegePy pe ° 
why is an exce; to be made inthe case of one 
aa certainly, not the least impr of lt te a 
teaching. 
Lis taba ce Lulensinenterstce neat aaa 
appointing tutors, that many of ther have distinguished 
by great ability and success in the discharge of their office, It 
would be wonderful indeed, if among such a number as exercise 
‘that duty, and amid such a variety of genius and taste as | 0c 
casionally adorn it, there should not be found some i individuala 3 
sessed of the proper qualifications ; who are sont thee 
urein communicating knowl to youth, and’ in being instrumental 
Snihoir program aioe sot their minds to be alienated from 
tdci oan mai allio eport 
discharging a iyo a ve ient to support 
the exhausting Jabors with which it is attended. Such instances, 
however, are not to be attributed to the spirit of the system. — 
are rather (o be viewed inthe light of exceptions, and, 
ing, in strong colors, the manifold advantages which would r 
from a mode of a eaetant aleieel Geto in can 
saslelitha tatty, fete loroerement or See The, 
seminaries all es country, mare peed racer 
better principle than colleges: ir ol English uniyersi- 
ties. They are filled by men who make education their profes- 
aronginasl whny baring Auatr oymastsad opneihinebayond tases’ 
sl tis ies f tia detail, dal ae lends ols Seppe apaant 
Tam ignorant that another argument, if such it should be 
called, repeatedly employed, in support of the general 
plan of instruction, pursued in th ¢ English universities. It has been 
maintained, that, with all their defects, these institutions have sent 
out into the world more great mon—a larger number of persons 
in the different walks of science and literature, as 
well as in.all the pursuits of public lifé—than almost all other estab- 
lishments of the same kind. The views upon which this argument 
is founded are extremely fallacious, and prove rather, that native 
genius cannot be depressed by defective systems of education, 
that eminent talent, Eo oven great acquirements, are to be 
buted to any mode of teaching. Te Deke anon tate 
has produced, a. 57 en a eer Sa evan (Rega 


skill of masters; and, when we pei Lae ney me ‘Milton, 
Locke, Newton, and Johnson, we are at « losy over upon 
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what other ground, than that their names were entered in a college 
record, any merit has been taken by the seminaries wherein they 
happen to keep their terms. Is it imagined, that if men of ge- 
nius were to give the history of the various steps of their secret 
studies, and the accidental aids by which they gradually attained 
celebrity, they would have much to ascribe to the forms, and les- 
eons, and commentaries, of a college tutor? It were to be wished, 
indeed, in order to place this mode of reasoningon its proper found- 
ation, that we had a list of the thousands who might have been schol- 
‘ars and men of science, if they had been suitably instructed ; for, 
it is worthy of remark, that the merit of academical institutions is 
to be estimated, not by the few men of uncommon talents who 
have been there educated, but by their success in cultivating or- 
dinary ability; in raising the lowest mental endowments to thet 
degree of eminence which nature has. placed within their reach; 
and, above all, by the tendency which they have to confirm habits 
of industry and a love of research. In short, we must. not draw 
our conclusions in this field of inquiry from particular instances; 
and we have it not, in general, ia our power to found them upon 
a comparative estimate of what is actually performed; because we 
cannot determine how much is due in every single case to natural 
gifts, how much is to be ascribed to individual exertion, and, of 
course, how much belongs to the teacher, and how much to the 
system of the school. We must, therefore, form our opinion on the 
subject on principles connected with general experience relative to 
the buman faculties, and the most natural method of culture ; on 
the analogy of nature in the developement of our mental energies; 
and on the practice of those who have been most successfal in in- 
structing the young, whether in action, fact, or principle. To this 
criterion I am willing to submit the propriety of whatever I have 
advanced, either in the way of stricture, or of suggestipn. 

The above observations, though they apply more immediately to 
those celleges, where the system of education is avowedly different 
from that pursued in Scotland, have, perhaps, some claims on the 
attention of all teachers who are appointed to conduct young mea 
over the threshold of philosophy. The leading principle of 
method which I here venture to recommend, is derived from 
the analogy of nature, and the experience of mankind, in every 
other branch of instruction, which prove to us that, in learning any 
art, mere precept is unavailing; that the beginner, in short, must 
work as well as listen; otherwise he has no chance of arriving at 
proficiency in the object of his pursuit. By a system of practi- 
cal education, well regulated, and judiciously enforced, the student 
is enabled to become his own teacher; and when he has been 
accustomed to exercise his faculties,—to arrange his thoughts, 
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. whether for prosecuting his researches, or for committing them to 
paper, he finds that he can do for himself, what the most learned 
professor, without such means, could never have qualified him to 
perform. The result, on the whole, is that, unless professors con- 
descend to’ become teachers, not only communicating instructions 
to their students; but subjecting them to a regular course of active 
labor; and thus obtaining an opportunity of knowing the progress 
of their minds,—of correcting their labors, and of directing them 
to the nieans of higher degrees of excellence,—the effects of edu- 
cation will only be experienced by the chosen few, whose natural 
talents enable them to follow out, and profit by the ingenious lec- 
tures of the professor. 

t In the university with which I have so long been connected, 
the practical mode of education is zealously followed in all the de- 
partments of the undergraduate course. In the class of moral phi- 

t losophy which succeeds that of the logic, the professor meets his stu- 
dents at two separate hours, each day, during the session. At the 
first of these, he delivers a lecture on the principles of ethical sci- 
ence, embracing such inquiries into the nature of the human mind, 
as are connected with the character of man, considered as a moral, 
agent, and are necessary to unfold those states of thought and feeling, 
known by the terms instinct, appetite, desire, passion, and affection. 
In thie way the student is led to consider the origin and authority of 
moral sentiment, and to trace the rise of those energetic principles 
which actuate and impel the vast mechanism of human society ;—as 
also, the source and distinction of moral good and evil, of praise 
and blame, of reward and punishment. He is made acquainted with 
the opinions of the learned, in ancient and modern times, respect- 
ing the obligations of morality, the qualities of mind and of action 
in which virtue consists, and the various standards of moral excel- 
lence which have been proposed in different ages and nations, to 
determine the true source of approbation in the human mind. 

Those subjects are followed by # consideration of the principles 
of law and government, so far as these are founded on the moral 
nature of man;—tending to illastrate the gradual progress of re- 
finement in the history of civil society. 

At the sécond hour of meeting, the students are examined on the 
various topics of the lecture which { have just described;—or they 
listen to the remarks of the professor on the essays they are enjain- 
ed to write, which he reads daily in the clase;—or, according to 
a practice long established in that department, they translate to 
him a portion of some of the ethical works of Cicero, or of the No- 
vum Organon of Lord Bacon. This latter exercise, like the lec- 
tures of the college tutors in English universities, is accompanied 
with a commentary on the part of the professor. 
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In the class of’ natural philosophy, the last in the under-graduate 
course, the professor likewise meets his students at two separate 
hours every'‘day. At the one, he gives-lectures on the elements of 
matter and motion,—on mechanics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, op- 
tics, and astronomy. {It being understood thet the students have 
previously made some progress in mathematics, he applies demon- 
strative reasoning to those parts of his subjects, which admit of it; 
while, in other branches, he illustrates the laws and processes of 
nature by a regular course of experiments carefully prepared, and 
exhibited by means of a very expensive and ingenious apparatus, 
enlarged from time to time, as the progress of the arts 

But it is chiefly by following out a regular system of examina- 
tions and exereises, that my respected colleagues, in these two de- 
partments, render their labors available to the great object of aca- 
domical instruction. Nor is there any part of the business of the 
class more agreeable to the young men themselves; as a proof of 
this, it deserves to be mentioned, that, besides the exercises which 
are required from the whole class, there are not a few presented es 
the fruits of voluntary study and exertion on the part of individuals. 
The spirit of emulation and the desire of improvement, which are 
thus excited, make the labor light and even pleasant. ‘The student 
has the pride of appearing before his master and his companions, in 
the character of an author; and however incorrect or trivial his 
performances may be, they afford him at least the means of regu- 
Tating thought,—of improving his reasoning and his style, and of 
measuring the progress which he makes under the training to which 
his mind is subjected. In a word, the manifold advantages of this 
system, both to teachers and pupils, can only be appreciated by 
those who have had the experience of their happy effects ; and 
that this practical method of philosophical instruction, is not more 
generally adopted in our academical institutions, is only to be ac- 
counted for, by the very familiar fact, that public functionaries are, 
for the most part, more inclined to rest satisfied with merely follow- 
ing out the line of duty which custom has prescribed, than to in- 
quire very anxiously how their offices might be rendered more ef- 
ficient for promoting the interests of the community. 

I am not inclined to flatter myself with the expectation that any 
material change, in the system now alluded to, will be adopted, in 
consequence of any recommendation which is contdined in these 
pages. But every person deeply interested in the success of edu~ 
cation is entitled to expect, that whatever is candidly proposed, as 
an improvement in the plan of conducting it, should receive, at 
jeast, an impartial consideration. Nor is there any thing, I should 
hope, in the constitution of colleges in the south, positively to pre- 
clude all changes whatsoever, in the mode of applying the industry 





and genius of their students; for a statute to 
tantamount to a d 


establishments; 
it is always to be tines, Caiyieihetunaettot 
_ knowledge and experience which has elsewhere led to any 
ular innovation, they would have been the first to adopt it, 
stance, the statutes left in force, at the last visitation of 
versity of Glasgow, required that the professor of the first of 
philosophy should tench Aristotle’s logic, and those parts of his © 
metaphysics which treat of ontology and the human mind. But. 
the present prolate Goa ince: ici {Eas ihanyiolsnae ie eal 
which he bas introduced, he has deviated in the smallest 7 
from the spirit of these statates ; und his immediate superiors, 
ondngly, have sanctioned the modifications which he has thought ¢ 
it expedient to make, both in the subject-matter of his lectures, or 
in the details of teaching, ‘This i# nothing, more than that accom- =” 
modation to circumstances which the imperfect nature of all human 
‘institutions is found to demand. Laws become obsolete from the _ 
poner pla yee ot 
‘on the statute-book, have no more furee than if they hind never 
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the plan of teaching philosophy, which is here recommended, to bo 
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MISTORICAL SKETCH OF mur REE scoo.s or sassncuvserae. 
(Continued) 
[From Letters on the Free Schtol of New England, by Janes G. Carter.) 

‘Tue Province Charter from William and Mary, in 1691, ordained 
that the ‘territories and colonies commonly called or known by 
the names of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, and the Colony of 
New Plymouth, the province of Main, the territory called Ace 
or Nova Seotia; and all that tract of land lying between the said 
territories of Nova Scotia, and the said pi pessoal Nee ae 
ed, united, and incorporated, into one real province, by 
of our Province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England.’ In 
this charter,* all grants before made to any town, college, or 
school of learning, were confirmed. The laws lgrekrneeatr~ 
ed under the colony charter of Massachusetts, 
und support of free schools, were exsentially confirmed, the first 
year after the province charter was received, by the following uct 
of the “governor, eounbil, and representatives, convened io general 
court or assembly.” 

‘And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that every 
town within this province, having the number of fifty householders 
or upwards, shall be constantly provided of a schoolmaster to teach 
children and youth to rend and write; and where any town or 
towns have the number of one hundred families or householders, 
there shall also be a grammar school set up in every such town, 
and some discreet person of good conversation, well instructed in 
the tongues, procured to keep such school, every such schoolmas- 
ter to be suitably encouraged and paid by the inhabitants. And 
the selectmen and inhabitants of such towns respectively, shall take 
effectual care and make due provision for the settlement and main- 
tenance of such schoolmaster and masters,’f 

‘These together with the subsequent provisions, that 
schoolmasters should be approved by the selectmen of the town, 
and the minister of the same, or of a neighboring town, constituted 


* + Provided, nevertheless, and we do fur us, our heirs and successors, 
and so as ares web ala Ie ‘and hereditaments, 
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all the legislative inteference, which was deemed necessary fo 
carry into effect the whole system. Indeed, laws were hardly 
necessary for such a purpose, in a community so deeply impressed. 
with the importance of the subject. 

With such a system, and so executed, few could be found so un- 
fortunate as not to have learned the rudiments of reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic. The standard of common education, at 
the period of our history before the revolution, was probably not 
very high. But it was much, to give to all such opportunities, as 
enabled them to acquire knowledge sufficient to transact business 
in the common concerns of life. It was by these means, limited 
as they were, that a whole community were prepared to know their 
rights, and to appreciate the free enjoyment of them. The free 
schools, and tle laws for their, support, probably acted and re-aet- 
ed upon each other. The laws originating in those enlightened 
minds, which could foresee and estimate their effects, raised the cha- 
racter of the people, by the dissemination of knowledge, to such a 
degree as enabled them to trace their happy condition to its tue 
source, And the intelligence and improved condition of the coun- 
try, were the surest pledges, that a liberal construction would be 
put upon the laws for the schools. During the strong excitement, 
which prevailed, when the causes of the revolution were hasten- 
ing on the crisis, the attention, which had been paid to the subject 
of education, was, probably, for a time somewhat diverted. All. 
attention and interest were absorbed by the momentous questions in 
agitation, upon the result of which depended the existence of a na- 
tion. But when the independence of the country was achieved, 
and the Federal and State constitutions adopted, the public attention 
was again turned to the system of free schools. The zeal with 
which they were now patronised, and the liberality with which high- 
er seminaries were founded, and endowed, evinced that a grateful 
posterity were not unmindful of the treasure, which had been com- 
mitted to their keeping... i 

The constitution of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, recognises 
the importance of education in the following words: 

“Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally 
among the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation 
of their rights and liberties; and as these depend on spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education in the various parts of 
the country, and among the different orders of the people, it shall 
be the duty of Legislatures and Magistrates, in all future periods 
of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries of them; especially the University at 
Cambridge, public schools, and grammar schools in the towns.’ 

With such a clause in the constitution, we should have anticipated 
dome legislative provisions for education, sooner than at the end of 
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nine years, But tho institutions prscce sea 
had obtained under the Province charter, 

tions of individuals, were all the means Seite dicot 
knowledge before the year 1789, 

The jerk’ wale Go esas es sree 
five hundred families should support tio 
_ writing schools, had been sunk der the Provia eta tieeen 
the statute of the ‘Commonwealth,’ towns of fifty families are obli- 
ged (o support a school for reading, writing, ke. calpaie coset 
the year, instead of constantly, as before; and towns of feo hundred 
families are ed to be provided with a grammar school-master, 
instead of nt only one Awadred families, as under thes Pro- 
vince law. The State was under some temporary embarrassments, 
soon after the close of the revolution, which is the only reason that 
_ occurs for such a departure from the policy, which had been pur 
_ sued in regard to schools, from the earliest settlement of the coun= 
try. The resources of the people were certainly much more ade- 
ate to the support of schools, after the establishment of a govern- 

unong themsolves, than while they were kept in duress by 

colonial dependence; or while they were sacrificing every thing to 
achieve their independence, But the effet of « law; so-coaiprelsen 
sive in the detail as the school law of 1789, cannot be estimated 
with great precision, without taking into account the character of 
‘the people for whom it is intended. If the law is intended to force 
areluctant people to exertions much beyond their inclination and 
ability, it will probably be explained away and evaded, till it is re= 
duced, in some good degree, to their wishes. But on the other hand 
if the Jaw indulges a relaxation from exertions, which the 

have been accustomed to make, and which they have made cheer~ 
fully, realising «full equivalent in their own condition, they will ex= 
ecute the law upon a construction eyon beyond its intention. This 
was the fact in the case of the school law. What the Jaw neglect~ 
ed to provide for, was supplied in some degree by the exertions of 
individuals. ‘The laws for the support of the primary free schools 
have never been executed upon a uiggardly and parsimonious con- 
struction. The public mind upon this subject has gone much be- 
fore the laws. ‘They have followed at a large distances rather than 
stimulated and controlled any interest. The towns have, in many 
instances, made appropriations for the primary schools, of twice 
the sums of money necessary to answer the letter of the law. 
‘The schools provided weber Syed oo 
all classes, and the expense is paid by a tax on 

town is made responsible for the execution of ie ace 
jurisdiction. And, to give interest and eflicacy to the system, it is 
made the duty of the minister and eclectmen, or a committee ‘mp- 
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branches of needlework. These primary schools, however hur 
ble the branches taught, und young the ciiese ta.wbon ibe ey are 
taught, bave a strong influence in forming thi arenes oo the 
young. Although the fore in studies may be bt 
yet they are important for the notions of order, decency, and 
‘manners, which they inculeato; and fur the habits of attention and 
industry which are there formed, The. xhole Crees eee 
of this kind, taught by a female, exclusive of the house, which in 
the country costs but a trifle, does not exceed from two to threo 
dollars per week, For this very inconsiderable sum, thirty, intr, 
or fifty children, are not only kept from idleness and 
depravity, but are taught much which will be useful to them in ie, 
In the winter months an instructer is employed, and arithmetic, ge- 
ography, and history, are added to the studies of the summer schools, 
‘hese schools bring together for instruction those children and 
a whose labor is too valuable to be dispensed with, in the sea~ 
son which gives the agriculturist most employment. ‘The total ex- 
pense of a school of this kind amounts to from six to ten dollars 
fe week; and it contains from thirty to cighty, or a hundred scho- 
ars. 

Such are the schools where the mass of the people must begin, 
and now, end their education. The next in order from the primary 
schools, were the grammar schools, properly ¥0 called. These were 
established by the law of 1789, in all towns containing two hundred 
families. The object and the tendency of these higher schools 
were, to raise the standard of instruction, and elicit talents and ge~ 
nius wherever they might be found, Many through the medium of 
these schools have found their way to the University, and become 
distinguished in society, who might otherwise never have known 
their own powers, or thought it possible to aspire to the advantages 
of a public education, But this part of the system has never re~ 
ceived that attention, which its impurtance demands. It has always 
been viewed with prejudice, and been thought to be an institution 
for the accommodation of a few, at the expense of the many, In 
many peoes, fi for want of a thorough Miedeiie of the subject, 
those for whose particular advantage the grammar schools were in- 
tended, have been most opposed to their support. ‘The law, there- 
fore, has been borne with impatience,—has been explained away 
and evaded,—till at length, the prejudice has been sent into the le- 
gislature, ‘and the whole provision is struck out of the statute book. 
At least, the remnant which remains can be of no possible use for 
the encouragement of the schools. All tows in the Common- 
wealth are now excused from supporting grammar schools, except 
five or six of the most populous, ‘hud these ore precisely the 
towns, which least need lcgistntive interference, A law of the 
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legislature to oblige Boston, for example, to make appropriations 
for schools, is preposterous, when that city already expends upon 
the education of its children and youth, nearly as much as the whole 
remaining state. But during the series of years, while the gram- 
mar schools have been neglected, the friends of the free schools 
have had an appeal to those liberal and enlightened minds, which 
could better foresee the happy effects of a different policy. And 
thie appeal has never been made in vain. Whenever the public 
interest in schools has declined or been diverted, by the various 
necessities, which press upon a people, in a comparatively new 
country, it has soon been roused-again, and stimulated in the pro~ 
per direction. If appropriations have not been so liberal as might 
be wished, those have always been found, who would encourage 
the cause hy endowments for schools of a higher order. These 
schools or academies, as they are more frequently called, have been 
generally founded by individuals, and afterwards made corporations 
with grants of land or money from the state authorities. They 
hhave now become very numerous throughout New England. Ia 
Massachusetts, they are found in every county, and oftentimes 
within ten or fifteen miles of cach other. They have generally 
been made a class above the grammar schools, Here, young men 
are prepared for teachers in the primary schools,—for mercantile 
life,—or for the University. This class of schools is not entirely 
free. The instructer is supported in part by the proceeds of fands, 
which have arisen from private or public munficence; and in part 
by a tax on each scholar. For the rich and those in easy circum- 
stances, these schools answer the same, and probably a better pur- 
pose, than the grammar schools, contemplated by the late law; but 
they are out of the reach of the poor. 

If we compare the encouragement afforded to schools and semi- 
naries of Icarning, by the pilgrims of Plymouth and New England, 
with their resources; and then in connexion compare the encour- 
agement afforded them at the present day, with our resources; we 
shall be astonished and disgusted with our niggardly and parsimo- 
nious policy. We seem to rely entirely upon the liberality and 
munificence of individuals to redeem our degeneracy in this respect. 
What would our ancestors have thought of their posterity, those an- 
cestors, who nearly two hundred years since, amidst all the embar- 
rasments of a new settlement, provided by law for the support of 
grammar schools in all towns of one hundred famities, ‘ the master thereof’ 
being able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the Universi- 
ty?” or what would our fathers have thought of their children, 
those fathers who, in 1780, enjoined it in their consfifution, upon 
‘the Legislatures and Mugistrales, in all future periods of this Common- 
wealth, lo cherish the interesls of literature and the sciences, and all se- 
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some of thesc schools, have possessed all the advantago ot’ ( 
grammar schools, intended by the law. The existence of the law, 
therefore, even with so very ineflicient an execution of it, has had 
the direct tendency to improve the condition of those schools, in. 
which grammar masters have been employed; and an indirect in- 
Huence on the other schools, by better qualifying those who have 
and will commence tcachers, with no advantages above those uf- 
forded in the common schools. 

The repeal of the law obviates the necessity of the evasion, which 
I have described as operating so favorably upon the primary schools. 
And as the qualitications of the instructers are diminished, the cha- 
tacter of the schools must decline. ‘I'o this, probably, all will 
readily assent. But it may, perhaps, be said, the qualifications of 
the iustructers are as high, for all practical and useful purposes, as 
they were under the former law, as it was eaccuted. In the first 
place it is not fuir or just to reazon froin the law as it was executed, 
rather than as it siund hare been executed. In the next place, al- 
lowing ourselves go to reason, we shall net I believe, arrive at the 
saine result, ‘The qualifications of the grammar schoolmasters, were, 
that they should he ‘of good inorals, well instructed in the Latin, 
Greek and English languages.’ ‘This class of schools ia now abul- 
ished, and ¢ Geography’ is added to the former qualitications of the 
teachers of primary schools. Allowing the two classes of schools to 
have been perfectly amalgamated, which is a great concession in 
point of fact, as well as acknowledging a great perversion of the law; 
we have dixpensed with Latin and Grreck, and require Geography 
in their stead, 1 have no desire to lessen the estimation, in which 
geography is held as a study peculiarly adapted to our primary 
schouls, And I am ready to concede, that probably ten will wish to 
study geography, where one would wish to study Latin and Greek. 
Nov, if an instructer, who is qualilicd to teach Latin and Greek, 
could nat by any possibility be qualiticd, at the samio time, to teach 
Geography, and all the minor studies of our schools, t should con- 
sider myself as having conceded the whole argument. But this ix 
not the fact. These qualifications are so far from being incom- 
patible, that they yen rally exist in a superior degrce in connexion 
with each other. The connexion to be sure, is not so eascntial, 
that a man may not be a very good teacher of Latin and a 
and still know very little of any thing else, Still as the studies are 
arranged in all our xchools, academies, and colleges, where young 
men are prepared fur teachers, all the elementary studies, including 
geography, ure generally taught before the languages, So that by 
adding them to the qualifications, even if it were nerer required of 
the instructers to teach them, we ensure more mature and accom- 
plished acholare in those branches, which are more frequently ond 
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efliciently educating the whole mass of the people, the 
ies may be leit out of calculation, For not one in twenty, 
in litty, throughout the state, will ever find their way to any 
of them. 
Qualifications of Teachers. 

Much as all arc disposed to attribute to the free schools, and 
zealeusly us some, and probably a majority of the community 
would advocate a more liberal provision fer them, it is very far 











pable, eve y 
not. And it is much to be lamented, that means comparatively 
ample, and atlorded by a community so deeply interested in their 
appropriation, should be misapplied, or fail of their happiest effect. 
‘The sketch thus fur given, relates merely to the provisions of gov- 
ernment, and the external organization of the system. And here, 
almost all notices of the subject, if it has been noticed at all, have 
rested, But, the internal organisation, including the: gover: 












subject. A few remarks, therefore, upon the de 
and suggestions for improvement, will appropriately follow. 

‘Two principal causes have operated from the first establishment 
of the free schools, to impair and pervert their influence: Incom- 
petent instrueters, and bad school books. It is not a little sur- 
prising, that a public so deeply impressed with the importance 
of the system of xchoolx, and so resulved to carry it into full ope- 
ration, by liberal appropriations, should stop short of their pur- 
pose, and stop precisely ut that point, where the greatest attention 
and vigilauce were essential, to give efficacy to the whole. 1 do 
not mean that much good has not been realised; on the contrary, 
ax has bee n repeate ly remarked, the success of the free schoot 

se of congratulation; but T mean, that their in- 
: has not heen the greatest and the best, which the same 
nt. produce. 
Htent and inexperienced 
has probably arisen more from the peculiar situation of the coun- 
try, than from any negligence or indifference on the subject. So 
many opportunities are open for industrious enterprise, that it has 
always been diflieult to induce mento become permanal teachers, 
one, which cannot at present 
; but its bad effects may be more qualified, by rais 
character and acq structera to a higher standard. 
whole business of instruction, with very few exceptions, has 
herto been performed by those, who have felt little interest in 
the subject, beyond the immediate pecuniary compensation stipu- 
lated for their services, And even that has been too inconsiders 
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able, to render a want of success in the employment, a subject of 
much regret. This remark applies to almost all instructers from 
the primary schools up to the higher schools; and it has no very 
remote bearing even upon some of the instructers in our colleges. 
Three classes of men have furnished the whole body of instructers. 
1st. Those who have undertaken to teach, who had no better rea- 
son for it, than that the employment is easier, and perhaps a little 
more profitable, than labor. No doubt many excellent instructers 
belong to this class. A college education is by no means essential 
to a good teacher of a primary school. But it must be confessed, 
that many of this class have been most lamentably deficient in 
those literary qualifications, which are essential to any instructer; 
and perhaps, still more deficient in their notions of decency and 
propricty, which never approach to refinement in manners. In the 
same degree, the schools may be made a most efficient instrument 
for improving and elevating the state of society when under the 
direction of men, who have themselves been properly taught, they 
may be the means of disseminating or perpetuating grossness in 
manners, and vulgarity, when under the direction of different char- 
acters. 

2. A second class are those who are acquiring, or have attained 
a public education; and who assume the business of instruction as 
a temporary employment, cither to afford a pecuniary emolument 
for the relief of immediate necessities, or to give themselves time 
to deliberate and choose some more agrecable and profitable pro- 
fession, This is, probably, the most useful class of instructers; 
although their usefulness is much impaired by a want of experience 
and engagedness in the business. The thought that the employ- 
ment is temporary, and that their ultimate success in life is not 
much affected by their success as teachers, cannot fail to weaken 
the motives to exertion, and discourage the sacrifices necessary to 
the successful teacher. The duties of the instructer are so ardu- 
ous, under the most favorable circumstances, that he needs all the 
inotives to perseverance, which exclusive devotion to the business, 
or self-interest can suggest. His prospects of happiness, and re- 
spectability in life, therefore, should be more identified with his 
success as a teacher. 

3. The third class is composed of those, who from, conscious 
weakness, despair of success in any other profession, or who have 
been more thoroughly convinced by unfortunate experiment, that 
they cannot attain distinction, perhaps even subsistence, by any 
other means, There may no doubt be found individuals among 
this class, who are respectable and useful instructers. But as a 
class, they are the most exceptionable. of the three. To develope 
the powers of the human mind, in the most successful manner, re- 
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quires a discrimination and judgement, which, it seldom falls to the 
lot of men of indifferent talents, to possess. In the science of in- 
struction, there is full scope for the best talents, and the largest 
acquirements. All the elevated qualities, either of mind or heart, 
which are necessary to ensure success in any of the professions, 
are essential to the accomplished instructer. And some qualities 
are required, which are not so important in any other profession. 
How can he hope to arrange and adapt the studies of a child, 20 
as to call forth and strengthen the different powers of the mind, 
in their natural order, and in the most successful manner, who is 
not capable of enumerating those powers; much less of analysing 
them and understanding their mutual relations, and dependencies. 
‘Such, however, is the present condition of our country, so numer 
ous are the demands for instructers in the primary and higher 
schools, and so various are the private interests, which will be felt 
in the selection of them, that it is, probably, too much to expect all 
to have the discrimination necessary, in order to become accurate 
and original observers of the phenomena of the youthful mind. 
But we have much to hope from those, who can better appreciate 
the importance of a correct system of instruction, —for the encour- 
agement of individuals,—and the patronage of those large towns, 
which carry education to its greatest perfection. It is to these 
sources, we must look for the first examples in improvement. 
There is no science, which is so difficult to he reduced to gen- 
eral principles, as that of education,—none where the faithful and 
patient induction of large experience is so essential. Although 
there undoubtedly are some general rules, to which the inexpe- 
rienced instructer may be referred for direction, yet ‘these are 
much fewer than is generally imagined. Every mind, especially in 
its early developement, presents exceptions and qualifications to 
almost every general rule, which can be adopted. So various and 
multiform are the phenomena of the youthful mind, so intimate the 
connexion, and 80 strong the mutual influence, of the powers of 
the mind, and the affections of the heart, and so fleeting and evan- - 
escent is the nature of the evidence, by which all these must be 
detected and classified, that he must be skilful, indeed, who pre- 
sumes to offer any thing like a complete analysis. This is not now 
to be attempted. But from this view of the subject, it would seem, 
the skill of the instructer is evinced, much more in his ability to de- 
tect minute differences, and to call forth those tender and fecble 
powers, the evidence of which is so faint, as to admit a doubt of their 
very existence, than in his force to drive on the ‘system of things,’ 
which has been established for ages. It ix ax preposterous to re- 
duce the infinite variety of young minds to pr ly the same disc’ 
pline, calculating upon the same result, ns it would be, to hope to 











dren have charged their memories with the parts of speech, and 
before they are able to make any practical distinction botwoon, 
them, they are tasked to commit the rules of immo- 
diately to apply them to the analysis of sentences. we 

“Rot state to them any propositions more abstract, 

and tedious, Re eat ae tee ol 
to children, is manifested by the vacant stare and the | 

patience for liberation of these little prisoners, when undergoing 
the drudgery of recitation. 

‘The same method of instruction has been extended to all other 
branches of juvenile studies.” The time is well recollected when 
poo coreherstbn ceca dani f ell , only by the use of 
grammars, altogether written in that language. It is really matter 
of surprise, hor thos ebeurdity-of this meaner of seeabhigg Baaiee 
been sooner exposed, and children relieved from the severe pen 

ance it has imposed. We all remember, how unwelcome to us, 
were the restraints and the exercises of school; and parents are 
still giving daily utterance to their complaints of the difficulty of 
reconciling their children to the requisitions of instructers. The 
reason of this may be found in the plan’ of instruction, and the se~ 
verity of discipline, which its execution renders necessary. Chil- 
dren seldom submit to mere exercises of memory, without com- 
pulsion. But reverse the mode of communicatipg knowledge; pro- 
ceed with them synthetically ; hut tie present to the fafeat ated 
the objects, and the particulars, which naturally first arrest the 
attention, and they will save you almost the whole trouble of teach- 
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parts of our country, and in England. Let us delay no longer to 
secure to the youth of our charge a paticipation of its benefits, 
‘One other improvement, already alluded to, 
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tions are indulged of the sanction of the legislative authority. — 
Perhaps the proposition for an agricultural seminary, now undcr 
the consideration of our own legislature, may be so modified as to 
embrace also this great object.* Its accomplishment in some way, 
is distinctly called for by the wants of the public, and would reflect 
distinguished honor on the government, which should effect it. 

We must not forget the greatness of the responsibility, which 
rests on us, as.the descendants of the pilgrims. 

We must not forget, that the cause of education is the cause 
of our children, of our country, of humanity; and that its inter- 
ests are closely interwoven with all the dearest sympathies of the 
present life, and with our services and enjoyments in the future 
world. 


ACCOUNT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


[The subject of this article is so intimately connected with the 
improvement of education, that no apology can be deemed neces- 
sary for its introduction in our pages. There is perhaps no topic 
so important to public welfare, on which the public mind is 90 
much in need of information. Many of the most liberal endow- 
ments in this department continue to be made at random, under 
the general impression of doing a good deed, without a deiinite 
reference to any branch of knowledge, or to the best means of 
achieving a given result in the way of promoting improvement. 

It would be a circumstance most auspicious to the interests of 
literature and science, if men of wealth could be brought to per- 
ceive that ten or twenty thousand dollars devoted to the founding 
of a given department in a library, will confer an immeasurably 
greater benefit than the same sum bequeathed for the endowment 
of a professorship. In the one case, the means of instruction are 
furnished both to the students and their teachers; and in all proba- 
bility, accomplished instructers will spring up in the midst of such 
advantages, and their own zeal and merit will insure their support; 
in the other case. a salary is held up as an object to be grasped 
at ; but there is no assurance whatever afforded of the qualifica- 
tions of him who shall succeed in obtaining the office. We speak 





® Governor Lincoln's ideas on this subject have been already presented to our 
readers in ap extract from his Message ; and there are other favorable circum- 
stances, of which it would be premature to spcak at preeent; but which furnish 
rpm for well grounded expectations of the speedy establishment of a ecminary 
teachers in Massachusetts. 





U.—Scotland. — 


"The Library of the University att ae of about 
50,000 printed volumes, and a few manuscrip e 


1,000 volumes in manuscript. Its neater paving 9 
- national history, Greek and Roman antiquities, and jurisprudence 
in general, 

The University Library, Glasgow, contains about 30,000 yol- 
umes, besides which is the Ii of the fate Dr, William Hunter, 
containing a choice collection of Greek and Latin books; mapy of 
which are of the earliest editions. 

The Library of the University of St, Andrews contains about - 
36,000; and in the King’s College at Aberdeen are 14,000.” 

W, —Irefared, 

The Library of Trinity College, Dumstx, contains about 
classed books; besides nin sland hundred valouble once 
in Hebrew, ‘Arabic, Persic, Greek, Latin, Irish, and ¥ 

1V.—Russia. 

‘The Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh 
contains 60,000 volumes. 

‘The public Library of the Academy of Sciences which some 
time ago exceeded 40,000 volumes, was founded with 2,500 taker 
by Peter at the siege of Mittau, It contains numerous diplomatic pa- 
pers of the reign collection 
of Chinese works in Europe, amounting to 2,800 different {reatises 
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The Royal Library at Srocenot, contain upwards of 25,000 
printed books, and 5,000 manuscripts. 
‘The Library of the University at Ursan, is stated to comprise 
50,000 books. 
Vi.— Libraries in 


Germany. 
[From the £phemerides of Wximan.) 

Viexna has eight public libraries, of which three only contain 
more than 438,000 volumes; viz. the Imperial Library, twenty 
years ago, contained 300,000 printed books, exclusive of 70,000 
tracts and dissertations, and 15,000 manuscripts; the University Li- 
ey, 108,000 volumes; and the 'Theresianum, 30,000, The num- 

ber contained in the other five is not exactly known. itt 

The Royal Library at Muxicn possess@§ 400,000 volumes; 
Library at Gottingen, (one of the most select,) presents 280,000 
volumes, 110,000 tracts and academical dissertations, tows, and 67000 
manuscripts; Drespex, 250,000 printed books, 100,000 disserta- 
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In the Provinces, the most considerableyare | 
000; Bourngaux, 105,000; Atx, 72,670; Besancon, 

Louse, (two) 50,000; Grenontx, 42,000; Touns, es 
31,000; Annas, 34,000; LeMane, 41,000; Coraan, 
Sarees, 40,000; Asrens, 40,000, 2 Nese 

Tho total number of these Mbraries in France amounts to. 2735 
of above 80, the quantity of volumes they contain is not known, 
From the data given, in this work, it appears that the general total 
of those which are known amounts to 3,345,287 ohacnenscd WES 
there are eased in Paris alone, 

IX.—Denmart. 

The Royal Library at Cormxnacen is computed to contain any 
tween 3 and 400,000 printed books, and many volumes of manu- 
scripts. At the sale of the fine library of Count Otto ‘Phot, 
amounting to 116,395 volumes, exclusive of pamplilets, 
and incimabula, the Royal library obtained an accession of 
volumes; and the Count, by his will, had Bequeathed to it 4,154 
manuscripts, with his’ valuable collection of 6,159 works that had 
been printed before the year 1530. In 1799 the Danish govern- 
ment bought up the library of Luxdorf, rich in classical works and 
in manuscripts, and it was annexed to the Royal library. Tt after~ 
wards received valuable acquisitions at the sale of the libraries of 
Ocder, Holmskiold, Rottboll, Ancher; and others, in i ey 
93, 94, and 98. Th 1796 an accession was made of the 
library of Suhm, the historian, He had collected it-the course of 
fifly years, 100,000 volumes, which he left to the disposition of the 
public. A little before his death be presented them.to the Royal 


Library. . 
X.—Switzerland. ’ . 
‘The public library at Zensen contains 25,000 volumes, and some 
curious"manuscripts. et 4 


‘Tho-Royal library at Madrid founded by Philip V, in 1712, and 
enlarged by the succeeding monarchs, now consists of more than 
200,000 volumes, besides a great number of valuable Arabic manu- 
scripts, ‘The® library is open to the public, at stated hours, avery 
day in the week. —The library of San Isidro, containing 60,000 vo- 
Jumes, is opeh to the public every day excopt holydays, ‘The li- 
brary of Sen Fernando is open to the public three days in a week. 

‘The library. of the Esetrial is computed to contai reviled 
printed volumes, and 4,300 manuscripts; of theae latter ore 
Greek, 67 Hebrew, und 1900 Arabic, | - 

‘XIL—Maly., 


‘The Vatican Library at Rosie, was founded Niche ty: 
who was elected to ie” pal ehaie’ in 177. ite hpi it 








Spe om 
engage his attention, This will give A epee meer ge 


the surrounding universe; and his rate yn ees 


notiegs idecived dixpotly, through his sensations, which may be de- 
nominated positive know! 5 and let his knowledge of relations 
as well as abstract ideas be left untouched until he shall be able to 
them, The reason why relative knowledge should be 
left to succced positive, is that the former is dependent on the Is 
ter; forthe knowledge of relations cannot be acquired 
knowledge of objects is familiar, Besides, a knowledge 
zensible properties of shingy pony ba.anipeed sx eedily a 
of five years ax at any future pe! 
sy puceaion *.catetie of ide kind 9 Skil goth possess qualifi- 
cations for entering school at the age of six or seven years, of a 
very different character from what we generally meet with. He 
would have been taught to think, and to bind his volatile. ideas to 
Appropriate words, His subsequent progress would be rapid and 


‘Such a method is aot so cldiibig put into effectual operation 


vou, 1. 





SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 


Mens a Narnia fre hice sige ce 


subjects of reflection, and cultivate the 
above all, the doctrines pepe peta iar 


tures, should constitute the poi 
tion, With these should be connected the evidences of 
- of the christian religion. 

With regard to geometry and practical soathormaticay welibiie 
young ladies ought at least to be well acquainted with Kuclid’s cle= 
ments and arithmetic, ‘They should study Euclid’s elements, not 
ax some might suppose, for the purpose of ostentation; but for the 
same reason that Locke would have young gentlemen to ned 
them, namely ‘ for the purpose of making them rational 
No person ever went through Euclid ui ly, who did not 
become a better reasoner by it, We would therefore give a young 
Indy a knowledge of geometry, because it will be useful to her, 
though nobody should ever know her to be a mathematician. 

Let us now examine some of the uses to which women could 
apply such a stock of acquirements as the preceding. Omitting 
the mention of the numerous benefits derived to themselves from 
tho posseasion of a well cultivated mind, we would notice more par- 
ticularly the advantages that society would derive from them, 

A proper plan of domestic education might then be instituted 
and put into practice. Children could be taught by their mothers 
ut the rate of one or two hours a day, hrice as mck as they learn 
at our common schools. ‘The demoralising influence of associat- 
ing with the promiscuous groups of our common schools, might 
thas be obviated. : 

‘This is an evil which has been observed by most parenta that 
are dolicitous for the welfare of their children. Here the inno- 
cent andthe good are mixed with those who are already acquainted 
with the vices of the world. ‘The spelling and other books used at 
school can afford them little or no entertainment, because they are 
not understood. ‘The conversation of their play-mates. becomes, 
therefore, the centre of attraction, to which all their feelings tend. 
And this conversation is not of a cast that will improve their mor- 
als or their understanding. The word that dismisses school, is the 
most grateful sound that meets the scholar’s ears; and the call 
to their books is disagreeable to all, and so disgusting to some, 
that they will even risk the consequences of playing truant, to 
avoid learning what they do not wdersfand and what consequently 
cannot interest them, Hf their books were understood by them, 
reading would, in most instances, be preferred to bad 
But on the present mode of learning nothing but words without 














REVIEW, 


ing from different quarters of our country, e the neces- 
2 coe nate te eee ae 
the ion of teaching. same en repeatedly 
and strenuously urged upon the attention of the Legislatures of 
‘Massachusetts and New York, in parts of the messages of Gov. 
"Lincoln and Gov. Clinton above cited, As we shall reeur tc 
topic again, before we close these remarks; wo pass on now to git 
aw brief account of the remaining part of our list. . 

‘The documents marked 9 and 14, comprehend the doings of the 
State of Massachusetts in regard to education for the Inst 
two'years, The former we have ly printed at length. [See No. 
4.) One of the objects of this act was to collect information touch- 
ing the number, character, and condition of the schools throughout 
the Commonwealth, ‘The latter document orms a part, mds 
aro sorry to perceive, a very imperfect part, of the system of re- 
turns from the school Secs onlerany in the law above 
alluded to, When the law has been carried fully into effect, and 
the returns, of which this abstract is only a specimen, are made 
complete, they will coable legislators hereafter to possess them- 
selves of a better knowledge of the subject of popular education 
in this state, and consequently to act with greater energy and 
precision. ‘The Log 543 numbered 10 and 13, relate to. the 
means of education in Pennsylyanin, ‘The former prossea the sub- 
ject upon the attention of the Legislature, and urges the necessity 
of a more equal and extended xystem of common schools than now 
prevails there, and quotes as examples of better systems those of 
Massachusetts, New York, and South Carolina; the latter contains 
a brief history of the legislative provisions for popular education in 
that ancient, rich and respectable Commonwealth, from its first 
foundation down to the present time. 

‘The object of the author of the address marked 12, in our list was 
to impress upon his bearers the vital importance to our government 
of awell educated yeomanry. Andalthough we do not coincide with 
him in opinion on all points as to the best means of securing and 
perpetuating an enlightened body of cultivators of the soil, we think: 
many of his rerourks are exceedingly judicious and practical. Mr. 
Bard thinks that some education for those who have actually become 
paupers should be provided for by the state or the public; but that 
all others should be left to take care of themselves in their own 
way. He argues that it is obviously for the interest and 
of allto provide a good education for their families; and that men,— 

laboring men, as well ns others,—should be left to buy their 
own instruction and that of their families, as they buy the other 
comforts or luxuries of life. But it appears to us that Mr. Bard 
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Having thus taken a brief, and we are sensible a very imperfect 

view of the general subject brought before us in this collec~ 

tion of pamphlets and documents, and having noticed the topics to 

which many of them are devoted, it romains for us to raed es 

‘moment upon that branch of the subject to which they all 

to tend, and to which several of them Tf ok gs Hinsen 

relate;—the establishment of an institution for Lee 

teachers. This scems to us to bo the great desideratum in 

Keane sige the rie ci 
ie turned as a to 
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author—full of the ee joaeicerend ‘and practical Santa 


ganised into a distinct profession, we offer the following remarks 


from a late number of the United States Literary Gazette, one of 
the pamphlets now before us. 


* Amore energetic system of public instruction, and as a branch of 
such avsysteen, more skilful teachers have loog been needed ; and, 
moreover, the whole community are beginning to be sensible "of it 
At bas become a public want ; and unless the ordin thoy afitetien 
are suspended of reversed in "this case, the supply will in doc ee be 
forthcoming by some means and from some quarter, In orde 
the public more skilful teachers, the science of education bs pallet 
the ground of a more distinct profession. And why should it not be © 
0? While the number of inhabitants in the United States is doubl 
once se akg yoars, and sical, rplan seeh small. rast of 
vast increase immigration, a 
ulation must pe reaps ky Be Sel mel pr 
should be to prepare them for the successful discharge of their duties 
as members of a civilised society and as citizens of a free government. 
Macsany weak outh oaldacs Sorel to the southern and west- 
ern sections of our country; but in New England and in some of the 
Middle States, it is a moderate estimate, and probably alyeh bie 
the truth, to state that four persons are on au ai employed 
the instruction of youth to one in preaching the ae 
clusive of all domestic and private instruction. number of pub- 

lic teachers, therefore, male and female, employed, on an average will 
probably be found nearly ecual to that of all the other professions. 
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iment of education, consists in comprehending the 
position of his pupil, and in addressing those 
will induce such actions as be al stag and Jead oof 
such babits as be wishes to establish. If this view of the subjeet be core 
rect, we think it must occur to every one, that there are several stages’ 
in the developement of our moral nature, and the formation of our 
moral character, which have never been subjected to ee 
nuteand strict analysis. General principles in the moral edue 
youth must be established like all other general principles, by a reg- 
ular process of induction. And in order to this, a variety of 
particular cases must occur, and a great many discriminating observa 
tions toust be made; orin other words, we must have at band large 
experience either of our own, or of those upon whose observations we 
may safely rely, With sufficient materials for philosophy, or the frets 
of the case, we know not why we may not establish general 
ples upon this subject as well as he any other of a similar nature. 
And when they are so established they must be of incalculable utility 
to those of slight experience ‘management and government of 
youth; and such there must ys be, while men attain only to 
three score and ten. 
Metaphysicians have analysed the human mind often enough, and, 
hae Gece 4 but it has been the mind in a state of 
imaturity. This class of philosophers always open their ject, and 
vindicate its claims to extraordinary dignity, by saying that the mate- 
rials to be analysed, and the instruments to be employed upon them, 
‘are all withio themselves. So indeed they are. And for that very 
reason they describe only those faculties and those operations, of 
which no one can be conscious, whose mind is not yet in the same 
advanced stage of developement. But there is a series of years, and 
important years, in our education, of the intellectual operations pecu- 
liar to which, we can in manhood have no recollection, and of which 
we can form no adequate conceptions by reference to the operations 
of a mature —_ Cen oie sheer oe mo haw can ue 
ren, at the early age ich we speak, descri operations 
their own minds so a8 to throw much light upon the subject. What- 
ever we lear, therefore, of their intellectual babits we must learn by 
means very different from those we employ afterwards, when their 
minds can take cognisance of their own operations and describe them 
intelligibly to others. Here then, although the instruments of obser-. 
vation, to use the language of inetaphysicians, are within the philoso- 
pher, the subject upon they are to be employed, or the materials 
to be analysed, are not. And this important circumstance constitutes 
a difference between the subject of metaphysics as it has usually 
been branes and frac , and bp ‘branch of it, which, = 
contend, wt to veloped. We su; nature proceeds 
uniform laws in the developement of the algae as inevery th 
else, What then are these laws, and bow shall we trace them 
‘These seem to our mind to be questions of the deepest interest to 
mankind, although they are not very easily answered, ‘The analogy 
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presented ina form, which neither affords a salutary disci 
iniod, por facilitates the acquisition of knowledge. — 


abstract, of are ralisations of faets w t 

to the pupil. icularly, the Parcesbencctebel 
act sciences, to use a common exp conve precisely” 
the wrong end foremost ;—Grst the principle, then the 

ular instances illustrating it, Lord bas tanght us that 

not the method by whieh the human mind takes in and | 
is time we bad attended to bis instructions. Upon all new 
which we have no knowledge or experience, we must, fired, | 
particular cases, instances, or facts, abstracting the qualities o1 
Tesemblance common to them all; then a description. 
ties or points of resemblance, which constitutes a f 
We have no room sovelites onee these topics, but | 

be found’ to reach the evils and defects, which have been 
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©The characterof the schools, and of course their political, 

and religious influence upon the community, depend almost solely o 

the character of the teachers. ‘Their influence is strong or weak, 
in Lato as the instructers are skilful or chee ral a 
+ it is in this direction or that direction, just as they are ed 
with one or another principle. So that whatever is done to elevate 
the character of the teachers, elevates at the same time, and in the 
same degree, the character of the schools which they teach, and en- 
Jarges apd strengthens their influence upon the community. And 
whatever is done or suffered to lower the character of teachers, niust 
sink, at the same time and in the same degree, the character of the 
of prevent their influence upon society. 1 am 
aware that rte be Loo He account in 
organising @ and an ene system ic instruction, 
+ 9 © But all of thee Gough iantieal eapetioeseat in 
their nature to orl dasa of teachers. And none can be attempt- 
ed with a reasonuble expectation of accomplishing them to the greatest 
advantage, till good teachers are provided and ready for the work. 








Tears eof th su pet em ih we have 

taken last extract, giving an outline® of | 

"foarte OF a Kasttaticn fir Lie ed eal an OF the author 
public, which 


briefly states some of the peculiar advantages to 
Shenae eae ene 


* These are general advantages of a good class of teachers, Tam now 
pattie ‘of the proposed aN oc 
colle cada with Berk  ns the object 
trata oat contain when com ee tf Waite neeaet UF 
Satrc of plnophy Aad wo eaten pueeopten tly tne 
materia 3 we cannot until we 
have ah ecteoalie See BeGHG oe ‘Our library will be a Niarly. 


Appropriate lace not only to collect those na relating to the” 
subject, which have reed pega A segs to Receive the 


records of those which will “iy before oureyes. Books 
connected with and ee to the subj paeaeatiy of Katee bts 3 
im jot to our written upon 
one hey will Ge found lke abit A Bechuse the former 
phenomena, while the latter have only an ued 
peri And most authors who have written upon ed- 
7a radioed very a oe ey limited and Imperfect 
‘we wrenony ner pate 
ia ce 
making them cortect, are liable to fail ‘ul, pee fede a pr 
tice under circumstances a little different. We want more experience 
before we begin to’ reason at large and draw sw conclusions on 
the subject. And our library would be chiefly valuable as containing 
that experience, accurately and authentically recorded. 
‘These with the other facts and phenomens, which might be observed 


oh ea received and repeated by every 
and, beyond question, till we bave certain 
whi they reasoned, are ail which can affect 
pratt they deduce from them. And to believe, that the bd 
ence of two Fa ies atl the present age, a is 80 
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ticable, 

Pap hacetheenulo.spedens reply, that no man of common 
sense would recommend to a professor of theology, or of medicine, 
to transfer into his class the discipline of an inferior school; or 


fs nf gt ofan ay 
annoyance? 
Should be not rather esteom it as a foost valuable pri 








to reduce into the rcanhae Resets 

ous information, which must be sought for in a variety of separate 
volumes, But there are, notwithstanding, certain branches of this 
profession which may be taught systematically, and to which the 
practical method of education might be applied with succes, — 
lectures of Mr. Millar, for instance, the late celebrated professor of 
Jaw in this university, were conducted on the principles I naw re~ 
commend; and his mode of instruction has every where beon re- 
garded as one of the happiest examples of their application to a 
department of academical study, which is usually thought the far- 
thest removed from the superintendence and assistance of tho 
teacher, It was in no small degree owing to his practice of ox- 
amining, and of prescribing essays on subjects previously discuss- 
ed in his lectures, that he acquired that high reputation, a3 a pro- 
fessor of law, which still attaches to his name. Every morning, 
before he hogan hidiad dkeews feos Sicha sae 
ascertain, by putting a number of questions to his Ppl, veh 
they had been able to follow his reasonings the preceding day; and 
it was his custom, when the lecture was over, to remain 

time in his lecture sey ee alk ae eae oe 
desirous of farther information on the subject. By engaging = 
them in an easy dialogue, he contrived to remove obscurities, 

to correct any errors into which they might have ‘alles There This a 
ing was called among the students, familiarly, the committee; from 
which, many acknowledged that they reaped more benefit than from 
the lecture itself. It Laide pr speivoonint see sel oy 
professor of law has adopted the practico of examining, after 
‘example of his distinguished predecessor, even in pipe mein] 
the Scots law. By beginning his course a few weeks sooner, and 
continuing it, occasionally, a litthe longer than the period of six 
months, the time devoted to the academical session, le is able, not 
only to give a full system of lectures, comprehending all the sub- 
jects usually introduced into a course of Scots law, but also to de- 
vote a portion of each day to the examination of his students, 

It admits not of doubt, therefore, that much good would arise from 
extending the manner of teaching which was so successfully rp 
sued by Professor Millar, at Glasgow. I admit the difficulties 
encumber any attempt to bring the study of law within the com- 
pass of & course of lectures; and that it is nol, perhaps, possible, by 
means of academical arrangements, todo all that might be wished, 
for preparing the young lawyer for the duties of his profession; 








be pursued for qualifying youog men for the sacred office, — 

‘Taking into consideration, also, that theology comprehends so 
many important and difficult subjects; that many other depurtments 
of human knowledge are necessary to carry on the study of it with 
advantage, it is a matter of surprise, and of censure somewhere, 
that the appointment of regular teachers of theology, the method of 
teaching, the time allotted to it, and the attendance of students, 
should not have been brought under more strict and more definite 
regulations. 

In both the ecclesiastical eee lebiients Cis Nea eee 
is great room for improvement in the system of clerical education. 

iy , the students of divinity enter the professional course, 
after an attendance of four years at the classes of literature and 
philosophy. This course consists of lectures on theology, church 
history, and the study of Hebrew, with the other kindred languages 
of the East, It extends likewise through a period of four years; 
and if the attendance be interrupted, as sometimes happens, the 
torm of theological study is protracted two years longer;—making 
in all a course of not less than six years. During two of these, 
however, the attendance may be irregular, the students being re- 
quired to attend only for a few days each year. This irregular at- 
tendance is permitted by the ecclesiastical court, rather in consid~ 
eration of the circumstances in which many divinity students are 
placed as tutors in families, or teachers in schools, than from any 
view to the encouragement of sacred learning. the divinity hal 

‘This option of two years irregular attendance in ivinit , 
ought not to be the first two years after their entry; for during 
these years, they ought to be obliged to attend the professor of 
theology regularly, that they may have the advantage of being di- 
rected in their private studies, by the exposition of the subjects of 
theological study, the methods of investigating these, and the selec- 
tion of theological books which they ought to peruse, 

When this rule is not observed, and the young men commence 
their theological studies without such directions, they are left to 
themselves, as to their proper studies and the distribation of their 
time, as well us the manner in which they may be pleased to em- 
ploy it; and it must be added, that the situation of tutors in fami- 
lies, and also of public teaching, must occupy the greatest part of 
their time, and unfit them for close or deep study during the rest of 
it, In every point of view, it ia decidedly favorable to i 
study, that the students be obliged to attend the professor, during 
the whole of the first two enasions, alter they commence the study, 














large, that wo must measure the utility.of public institutions, and 
not by the individual exertions of a few men of who owed 
nothing to the established routine of education, but names 
arc used tao frequently to apologise for the defects of a system 
peanut 


ert the Jeersog of which tha tergyot Haglan lara ear 
customed fo boast, is not the beat calculated to secure professional 
usefulness, ix readily admitted even by themselves. ‘The author to 
whom I have already referred, very properly aska: * What avails 
@ proticieney in writing Latin prose and Greek verse, if accompa~ 
nied, (and accompanied it often is and has been,) with the want of 
correctness, perspicuity, ease, and fluency in English composition? 
Fow in a country, or indeed ERA re be inclined to 
relish, or even competent to understand such accomplishments, 
(should they exist,) while all will understand and appreciate a cor- 
root, caste, and graceful English style. How many young men, 
on entering the church, are deterred at once from composing their 
own sermons, owing to the difficulty, (arising from the want of 
knowledge or practice in the art of writing,) which they find in 
commiting their thoughts to paper. But as our school und college 
education is now conducted, where is the noviciate to learn the 
principles and pra of English composition? Where bas he 
heard, or can he hear, explained and exemplified the science and 
method of sermon writing? Not at college, most certainly. Ifa 
young man has attained any facility or superiority in this, he must, 
too generally, be wholly indebted to his own good sense and un~ 
assisted endeavors. But is this dealing fairly or honestly with our 
youth? Is this strange and unaccountable ligence to be found 
in any other profession, or even in any pes trade? The art of 
composition is one of no easy attainment; nor will a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin qualify their possessor for writing English, with- 
out careful study and constant habit, in endeavoring to acquire it.” 

As the influence of our holy religion depends not a little on the 
character of the clergy, and the esteem in which they are held by the’ 
people anong whom they minister, it isto be hoped that the great 
and geod men who preside over the church of England, may be 
able to devise some method of improving theological education, on 
principles of economy and strict discipline. In many important 
particulars, the dissenters have set an example which deserves 
their attention, Candidates for the ministry among them are in- 
structed with increasing care and success; and it sum 
a very singular fact, that the sasulcbmet of Eaged rg, 
the wealthiest, and most influential body in the protestant world, 
has no regular, authorised plan for the eduction vf Obekx clergy? 
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docs make some improvement upon the one before it. And | 
oimay badencoa sisi motion, | 


Yet, atthe end of « hunded years, we have let our 
behind. 


8 gt eee 
But \beailes these geacral aiid housst, pabjedioesh whol Mette 
believes he possesses, yet all do possess; there are others, in the 
‘particular case in hand, which are not entitled to.s0 much respect. 
In the case of school books, there are prejudices of i and 
interest to be encountered. ‘The mass of instructors in the 
ry schools, who have most influence in the selection of sehool 
books, had commonly much rather teach an old book, which they 
themselves have been taught, than be at the trouble of learning’ 
new one, Mosmpen ra vay appbenbamy rp creeitgnc 
ers of common schools been, that a now book isto them, a 
subject. The particular form and words, in which the 
of any branch of learning have been expressed, and the. 
thomeclves, are with thea, tdectical; ‘endif’ the wordeare)s 
the principles are not recognised. 

Could they be divested of all the prejudices, they imbibe from 
carly edacation, it is believed the repagnance of the method, upon 
which school books are written, to the acknowledged 
and laws of the human mind, would be at onee felt. 
the whole range of text books fér elementary instruction, is liable 
tothe same remark. Since the inductive metliod of Lord Bacon, 
the sciences have undergone, and are still undergoing, an essential * 
change, The object of pursuits by the new aystem of logic, is 
more steadily kept in view, and facilities are added fo the means 
of pursuit. Discoveries have, consequently, been made, 
have quite transformed the while circle of the sciences. 
ideptny of come principles, which had beens hefore cohsidered dif 
ferent, has been established; and others have heen separated, which 
had before been identical, ‘Order has taken the place of confusion 
inallthe sciences. Chemistry has declared independence of Nat- * 
ural Philosophy, and’ assumed the dignity of a separate seience. 
Political economy has been added to the sisterhood, and, like all 
wate Skee Pits Betta ie eee a eae rine 


Lear ford and Catabridge fn thine al 
ald Stewart, ‘are cabls ease the sone the 
‘of their ei thereby enabling the historian of the lanoam 1 to meanete 
yet the Eee hy which the rest of tus world are borne along.” [nes 








or the models, on which our instructers form us, ‘The books tot 
sure have been written over and over again, in « 


same through all changes. ‘This is wrong, and 
corrected, Improvements in arrangement, and im the 
expressing the principles of the sciences, have, no doubt, 
quently made. Indeed, the books have brobably been carried 
as great perfection, as they can be carried, without some more 
sential change in the principles on which they have been wri 
‘They are very well executed, 1 epee Nery ee Ea he 
to be assigned for such slow progress in the improvement of 
books, in particular, is « mistaken notion of the purpose of a a ae 
book; and the fact, that there have seldom pn net to the 
ask of elementary instruction, talents capable comprehending, 
‘at once, the principles of a science, in their relation and ‘depend- 
ence upon each other; and still less capable of analysing the pow-. 
‘ers of the young mind, to which the science is to be adapted, 
The books for elementary instruction, bave been written or com 
piled, with a view to set forth the principles of the of 
which it treats, in a manner the most philosophical pat 
make the books, but with little or no ret 
owhiel ire to encounter them. ‘The objec L 
can bé given in the schools of this country, or even the col 
not #0 much to give knowledge, as to develope the ae Ay 
miad, and strengthen them for the acquirement of 
some future period. Every thing, Ceara, even fer 
accuracy, if it is necessary, must be sacrificed to the Ea 
of adaptation to the mind. It is of little urn eoeee 
study is, which the child or youth is put upon, if it be ppt 
forward all the powers of the muti in their proper 
order, And when the mind bas acquired some strengtlt 
by discipline, and a just balance anion all its Seale, ae atten- 
tion may be then turned towards the acquirement of jowl- 
edge, with a good hope of success. open eet A 
estimated instructers, by their ability to give a 
learning in some branch of knowledge, rather a es res 
watch over and detect all wrong associations; and 
balance essential to a well disciplined mind, by 
ssing different faculties ay the particular case may tg 
Person of eseaton cost eae besa: cage ca 
ion of all tl wers of the mi iy 
posit oad Yona tie plan ofa wade ig 
cot 
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‘conve sos *lAake!iof hie emp paibityond ep bisbeell Stns site 
the principle above laid down, his book must decide. . 
Pring yin ore Pee at 
which we are to proceed to the study of a sei 
ples of that science, alter we have already begun to 
tions in it, But if the former should be. 


ence lies; than it would be to understand by the same means, 
see perdonlans ot feriaig® Gi eseeee nee eee 
rived upon the ground. Zhe mind does nol perceive a general truth, 
Kl then porecseed the prtclar teh, frm slicht has ben dened, 
ri bp paneapean pk ating Dlaentenry dr 
tle this point, jected from various authors, to 
err glow lip cepinien But it is not the custom to ques- 
tion this position; and it is quite as little the custom to pay any at- 
tention to it. It is to this point, attention is now invited; in the 
hope it may have, not only « speculative belief, but a practical in- 
fluence upon our principles and systems of instruction. 

But this is dealing too much in generals; or falling precisely 
into the error to be controverted. ‘To be consistent, a particular 
example must be taken, to illustrate what is meant by inductive in- 
atruetion, 1 must even be so consistent, as not to give a delini- 
tion, For unless our experience upon the particular subject has 
been altogether similar, there would be great danger of being mis- 
understood, or not understood at all; till nn example explained the 
meaning, and then a definition would be oanecessary After a few 
examples of the application of the principle, it will be easy for any 
one to make a correct definition for himself, 

In selecting the example of languages, I shall apwanraiae 

more objections, and encounter more skeptics, than ! 
sxacnuayubichicosld ba sala! But principles arotahrayasBae 
tested by extreme cases. spooaetaley suites esi 
myself of the advantage of the happiest n I could select. 

Pees oueurien lane i 
has been, to put into the hand of the pupil a grammar of t 
guage to be taught; afd require tia prope 
called, the general principles of the language. ‘This is done com- 
monly at the expense of from three to six or twelve months’ time, 
and a thorough disgust to the whole subject. This disgust very 
naturally arises from being kept so long, cn ibid SS CSOT 
the least understand.* At tot of Wi tne TE Tone Ft 


170 coumteract in tome dees this ana fetta finales reap 
plied. oT cexlp eed yag nove p= pba i pe produce a 
parensy in the pupil, to seem {o hare farmed ail, that be ex peetid from hit. 








euch particular one, and put together the | 
}gulintsinceitincbmar tripe oir bres 
each collection a label, with the title of the class, as a. 
for reference only, not because thet alters tho fature. of ° papers 
‘on which it is put. < 

"Thelecalogy pectuid dlustiates ny iteaniogt fartiech 
bev beailleed ip Bis misery SOs ee eae 
fore he has had experience of the particular cases, 

petornimpienp wmapoetiriarpoeyen geo 

guege, than he, who should collect the labels of his papers, and 
take this for a knowledge of their nature. ‘The abstract 

of a language give no more adequate idea of the particulars, from 
which they have been formed, than the labels give of the nature 
and obligation of a note, or a deed, before those papers have been 
separately and individually examined. 

‘The fort of ailgongetaun be Brat leaped ins iiey tenia ae 
first learned, all the arrangements to the contrary notwit 
‘The rules in the Jearner's memory are perfectly useless til he has 
learned the purticulars or facts of the | 3 because he can- 
not till then anderstandthem., And when pupil is leafning the 
language by experience, he will make rules for his own conve- 
nience, precisely as a philosopher does; and always make them as 
general as his experience will allow. As he makes farther pro- 
‘gress, and becomes acquainted with more of the minutio of the lan- 
guage, he will extend the comprehension of his rules, till they be- 
come as general as the nature of the subject admits. Then the 
exceptions will be noticed and classed under the rules, to which 
boy Site tt ie « 

not this natural and philosophical; and if so, why do we 

‘sue a method diametrically opposite to both? What then iho 
business of the instructer; and must every pupil learn the language 
under all the disadvantages, which we should encounter in 

ing to learn a dead language, without grammar or instructer? 
business of the instructer is, to lay before his pupil those facts 
which are easiest perceived. Such are the meaning of the words, 
_and the construction of the siinplest sentences. And asa knowl- 
ledge of the words is attained, and the formation of the sentences 
understood, a principle of limited comprehension is established in 
‘the mind of the pupil, and sentences of more difficult construction 
are put in his way. 

Precriige Show sas za: ghenpobaice skp ie 
know by obserw 1, precisely how fast his generalises, in 
order to arrange the difficultics he is to encounter. The duty of 
“the leamer easier, and his success more certain; because he 
ki if bis instructer is not ignorant or careless, that he is com- 








stale Nein Aree CEE a 

ly supposed to be learned. fy this mz i 
hotter understood than in any other method, — 

at once, the different and i 
bevel atropine? ~! 

During this stage with the pupil, the grammar 
be at hand; but they are to be consulted as a. 
the lesson, and not to constitute the lesson itself: After an intima~ 
tion from the instructer, that the grammar contains information, 
which may be useful; and perhups after a reference to it, by way 
of example to the pupil, let him consult it just as often as he 
ee no oftener, If he does not find any aid from it in 
learning his losson; or feel the want of something of the kind), 
be of but little use, to drive him to it, ee Ket ote 
some half dozen peared ir sen gue 
book, and absolutely ‘the sight of ono, it will be 
dearest book on the table, will peg rdhe ry 
pend pener penn wo he St 

guage, that he will be very much di 
rangement for the GlasciScetion-of big own knowledge. — 

I take geography 3 exothar oxatupl,'talaricafe shstsalenaiad 
by inductive tustrction, It is selected, not because it affords any’ 
peculiar advantage in the application of this method of communi- 
eating knowledge; but because it oflers a convenient 
Po dade rong lec ast prelonna ici acmmcten 
ject have been written; and to acknowledge its increasing interest 
and importance as an elementary study. Children are very early 
capable of describing the places, mountains, and rivers, which pass 
under their inspection. And they commonly do it wana eania 
siasm, which shows, how lively an interest they take in the subject, 
and how deep an impression the peculiarities of now places make 
upon them, When they have learned, by actual perceplion, afew of 
the features of the face of the earth; at a period a little leter, they 
Be Eis eatncpa dla soytece cake eo 


commences the study of 
_branch of learning, which ‘has: been more neglect. 
ar ere Sees as engi ae a 
the kn obtaii or , to 
the early developement of the mind. As commerce and letters 
ae the mutual interests, relations, and dependencies of dis- 
tant places, some knowledge ar ihwsen'pke places becomes almost indis- 
to all professions and classes of society, ‘Till within a 











106. What methods of instructioi 

Lartdhc ee ly, separately, in detail, and in yl 
thd comining Spy 
birt What are these methods? a 

107. Is care taken to adapt the methods of 
akepaetnmerdre ape re as serge r 
or dispositions of the pupils in parti ‘se 

108, Ts regard paid ii inetidotiou 12 (hiner sundntial Uataaale 

1 eva ppettélad ¢6, en atara Tees eee 
ticular dispositions of individuals: 

2: What reldien to thetacdificatiodial wick shay bit datacatined 
by the influence of external circumstances, 

109. What are, in every course, the classic or standard books 
consulted or applied to by the instructers, and put into the hands 
of their pupils? 

110. Are the same lessons given in course, to all the pupils col- 
lectively; or are the pupils sab-divided into small sections, accord- 
ing to their ability and their progress; #0 ax the better to adapt in- 
struction to the case of each pupil? 

111, Are the pupils examined, with care, and individually, at 
certain seasons of the year? How ure these examinations conduct- 
ed? May not discouragement and disgust be sometimes produced in 
industrious and diligent pupils—lesa favored by nature—who see 
themselves often surpassed toy otbeen lone sedivas iat tla aie 
dowed? 


112, Is the memory much exercised; and in what consists the 
iad of exercise?—Is a rational, rather than a mechanical memory, 

rmed ? 

113, Is the understanding much exercised, and by what means? 

114. How is the imagination cultivated?—Are pains taken to 
excite it in children, who have but little of it, and to regulate it 
with those in whom it is too lively and ardent? . 

117. For how many years does the complete course of study in 
the wpe tf schools last; and, generally, from what age to what 


The. Do ull the parents of the vicinity send their children to the 
given school; or do some prefer to have them educated abroad, or 
19 exipay private totore in their own sprees at 
is most prevalent ? ‘ 

ie What difference may be remarked ttwest ts hontai 
.schools which exist in the different parts of the distriet?—Betweon 
Wake’ ofthe capital ed WHEE oF tha emailer fo eres eae SRE 
villages? 

12). Are pains taken to make study interesting 
to bry aes by what phan Np deren Himit our efforts 











raphy,—and in the natural sciences diedains: yg 
of the physical frame, political 
lations, the knowledge of the rules 
nece: in every condition? Is not 
yeas fetette saree inculent 
facts, ‘to ancient natio 
the train and connexion of i estab 

the conduct of the principal personages, 
tics of true and of false glory, the duties and the 
sidered by turns in the family, and in the state, as | 
subjects, as citizens, as public functionaries: in fine the caus 
the rise or of the fall of states, of the happiness ar of the misfor- 
tunes of individuals and of nations?—Is not common education de- 
fective and incomplete in these different points of view?) 

124. Hus there been any attempt to the time assigned to 
the study of Latin and Greek, or even to retrench entirely that part 
of purely civil education, to replace it, by studies better adapted to 
the wants of every individual, as destined for public, 
military, or other pursuita?—In this case, aeagete  g 
what advantages, have resulted from beech Ls 

125, Are children exercised in writing to or 
young friends—are they made to feel ine aly of van ¢ 
style? 


198. Are they taught book-keeping, by single and by double 
entry? 

127. Are they made to begin the study of the laws of their 
paso tRllnaeniat Ames Mada rd hit 

sixteen of seventeen years? 

Secondary education in its connection with the preceding and mabsequent sagen. 
139, Is secondary education actually treated as connected with 
superipe. (ee smetvaratty) adsaationy/ac)-a6; lay atniohirea nemo 
preparation for the youth who are to advance to that 

140. Is the actual organisation of secondary ii estab 
lished on a basis sufficiently broad, solid and complete, to provide 
the children of the middle classes with all the knowledge, which is 
inelapenosbie to, thean; and ta: thal saieS i Sees /pareee 
thee faeakied 

141, hat usually becomes of the young) pereone of the difieret 
classes of society, on their leaving the secondary schools; and what 
ponak bare Sty to: sodalgy = dispeetion opin Cee 
the instruction they bave rec — 

General censideretions and miseellencous questions. 

142, Is the method still tho same for children at the 
of from nine or ten to sixteen or seventeen? Or rather in what con- 
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sists the difference which may be found between the old and the 
new method of education? 

143. What are the improvements or the changes introdaced, 
within ten years, in secondary education? 

144, What are the inconveniencies which may be pointed out in 
the system actually followed; or what are the essential advantages 
which appear to result from it? 

145. Of what reformation and improvement does it seem suscep- 
tible? 

146, What are the most approved works on secondary education; 
or rather what are those which parents, teachers, and professors, 
are most in the habit of consulting? 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
Moral and Religious Education. 


[These suggestions have hitherto embraced, an article in each 
of the leading departments of educatiou. Physical training, there- 
fore would naturally be the subject of remark in our present num- 
ber; if physical, moral, and intellectual culture, were to be attended 
to in rotation. This order, however, is not indispensable; and 
the vast importance of moral cultivation, would, at all events, jus- 
tify us in postponing an article on any other. branch. 

Instead of a regular essay on our present subject, we would 
offer to the attention of parents, and of mothers especially, the fol- 
lowing important queries from the valuable pamphlet of Jullien, 
from which the preceding article is translated. They will be found, 
we think, better adapted to excite direct and deep attention, than 
the most laborious or elegant composition of a more formal and 
didactic character. These paragraphs will be read with much 
greater interest, after reperusing pages 481 and 482,—No 8, of 
this Journal.} 


67, Wuar is there deserving of notice in the moral and religious 
instruction given, whether in school or at home, to children at the 
age of from nine or ten to sixteen? In what does this instruction 
consist? 

68. What pains are taken to give children just ideas of their 
duties towards their equals, of their obligations to society, of the 
opinion which man may form of the deity, of the manner in which 
we may and ought to honor him? 

69. Are children accustomed to say their prayers, regularly, 
morning and evening? 


70. Are prayers said by the father of 
the school, by oe ee " 
u Bae. , CREO, 0 vt 
bare Trea, ae ; , not sag 


against | 
inst persons of different gett belief or against 
farts ron is there inculcated on: thant os aoleereet > 
benevolence towards men, and even towards animals; and what: 
moans are used for this purpose? 

72. Since courage is necessary in all circumstances of life,—in 
misfortune, in sickness, &c, as much as in battle,—how are chil 
dren inspired with courage, without teaching them to hurt? How 
aro they taught to suffer patiently re fright 

73. is death presented to them under a aspect, or as an 
inevitable passage from this life to another more happy? (Are 
the two fundamental points of the existence of God, and ofa life 
to come, considered as galutary and necessary stays for human 
weakness, and as the indipensable bases of morality?) 

74. Are pains taken to keep away from children books which 
might awaken in their minds dangerous doubts, before reason and 
conscience can be sufficiently fortified to resist doctrines immoral 
and irreligious? of 

75, How are just ideas of true honor engraven on the minds 
of children? How are they made to cherish a good. 2 

76. Does each one receive a little book of conduct, in which 
are inscribed good or bad marks, which are taken up at the end of 
the week or the month? 

17. Aro they made to keep a little journal, in whieh they write, 
themselves, every evening or every morning the principal results 
of their employment for the precaieg twenty-four hours? What 
advantages arise from such or similar methods of giving children 
habits of order, tending to fortify their morals? 

78. Whut ideas about money, are commonly given to children? 
Are they made to consiiler it as the chief object of the desires of 
man, of as a means to assuage misfortune and exercise beneficence, 
asa kind of ogetralentin OFS ee 
or under any similar aspect? 

79, What habits of economy are icculeated on’ aaa neta 
duce them to account for the little sums given them 
expenditures? ~- 

80. What particular pains do parents and. taehageabaab ae: 
velope moral sensibility in children; so a9, at the sume time, to keep 
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it from degenerating into weakness!—Have they often presented 
to them the unhappy victims of human iojustice,—the subjects of 
misiortune,—the sick in the hospitals,—the unfortunate pareats of 
a numerous family which they can hardly support by their labor,— 
working people reduced by the fatigues of excessive exertion,— 
innocence oppressed,—merit persecuted or despised,—old age, 
infirm, indigent, abandoned? (What good influence on the devel- 
opement of the heart and of moral instruction, is drawn from visits 
to the habitations of the poor, to worksbops, hospitals, prisons? 

81. How is avarice in children prevented, or how corrected?) 

82, Do parents bestow charity through the hands of their chil- 
dren—Or do they furnish them occasions of doing beneficent acts? 

83. How are children induced to be generous without ostenta- 
tion? How are they accustomed to the exercise of gratitude? 
(Are they made to perceive how disgusting and shameful a vice 
ingratitude is?) 

84. How are children taught to respect the property of others, 
and to conceive an aversion for theft? 

85, How are they encouraged to speak the truth,—how pen- 
etrated with a holy abhorrence of lying? 

86. How are they inspired with a contempt for envy, raillery, 
detraction, and pride? 

87. How is the tendency to idleness corrected or eradicated ?— 
What success is obtained in getting them to love labor? 

88. How are they taught to be moderate in pleasures, and pa- 
tient in pain? 

89. What is the internal regime of secondary schools?—Is the 
discipline mild and paternal, or harsh and severe? 

90. What faults aro most common; and what kinds of punish- 
ment is it customary to inflict on children, according to the nature 
of the fault and of circumstances? What moral effect do these 
chastisements seem to produce? 

91. Are pains taken to remove vices, prejudices, foibles,—to 
moderate and direct the passions,—to awaken moral sentiments,— 
to form habits,—to cultivate conscience and reason?—Is use made 
in this view of all the means suggested by the daily circumstances 
of life, which might conduct to the desired end? 

98. Are children early trained to the exercise of thought and 
reason, applied to the direction and examination of their conduct, 
in such a manner that when they shall have come to youth and 
mature age, they may easily do without an external guide, in what- 
ever concerns them, and trust themselves to their own judgement? - 

99. Does instruction produce a harmonious developement of the 
soul, under the influence of 2 moral and religious conviction, internal 
and deep, which constitutes conscience,—of solidity of principles 























ered tater yes 
vor mean the same thing, this similarity of 
priheas are united by it, and it” 

Se te 

(SiR vetinivhae tees aie but this | 
only the individual that exerts it. Hence most, if’ not all’ the ob- 
joctives of this vorb refer to, or mean the same person or thing aa 
the nominative. erp tls cre 
‘John plays the fool? is a parallel case, to ‘John is a fool? 
just as correct to say, that the word after ‘in apposition with: 
Joba as that the word alter is is 50." But Bren acthesrvantyy 
and fool the object of it, as much as game, would be, — 

“Jolin isa slavo to this wife? means that to submits torall the were 
vility she impowes on him, 

In the sentence ‘Johnie -minde slave by hier? Marta. 
would call slave an objective case, governed by the participle made, 
although the structure is the same ax before; as the transposidion 
of the words will show. ‘Jobn isa ever bette 
made being what he would call a Lp yon on Fy 
the word slave, and not 

Had Mr. Murray conjectured Chet the’ wun) (a Gaachadariaies 
adjective, he would have come nearer the truth, for we have found 
‘no case where an adjective may not be substituted for the latter 
noun. Thus, ‘John is a fool’ ix equivalent to ‘John is foolish,” 
‘John isa slave,’ means ‘John is slavish’. This, however, will 
not apply when an adjective precedes the latter noun, as, ‘John is 
@ foolish man;? in which case man is thevobjeer of eee oy 
any more proof of the activity of the verb fo be is required, let it 
be sought in what Murray calls the Imperative mood of to Be; ax, 
Be quick, be diligent, be active, be still, be furious, &e. in all 
which cases be means act, go, do, &c. a eee 
‘of our attempting to prove that verbs w! mean to suffer mean 
also fo do, we shall therefore pass ‘oa to" Murray's"Givislon Por 
verbs inte Actioe; passire, and nenler, 

He says *A verb Active expresses an action and necessarily 
implies an agent, and an object acted upon, as ‘I love Penelope’. 

We believe that every verb in our language will answer to this 
definition. ‘The eho gives leads us'to remark that the /ac~ 
tion is often iy ‘merely, and not physical, > 

Hirth ee pill omen a 
‘ing of an action, and ob 
sittccareamniie rerum ante 














persons and numbers, the system of tenses munt | 

with the rest of the absurdities raised upon 

“we a that-all the 
© hesitate not to say system | 

persons, is got up to accommodate these few. 

of ancient usage. Could it be proved that est in connection ¥ 

thou, and eth or e, im connection whe ee - 

useful purpose, it would be very to protect 

them by grammatical laws. But instead of being 

worse than useloss, for they serve to perplex and enslave the 

eee an pe In our opinion grammarians should pay ao 

jersey, , except so far as it is consistent with the oxture 
os pe analogy of the language whose laws they pretend psanoomal 

Any unnecessary departure from strict analogy, simplicity or 

formiy, should be met and discountenanced, if of modern ma 

and stripped and discarded, if mufited in the venerable cloak of usage. 

x is this wenge, which has always been the firmest friend of abuse in 

» politics and letters, but we trust the day has come, when 
tral shall no er bow down to and 

Sey shes wakes gta etna 

thou go ber no farther.” 

‘Mood,’ says Murray, isa particular form of et showing 
the manner in which the being, action, or passion is represented, 
beichegee ported ices ma shee kg oe Bi 
by giving a specimen s ferring the reader to the verb 
Lage, of all whose otal cbauges & Teeter haye given a para- 
digm in a previous part of this exsay, 
Infinitive Mood. Love, 

Murray calls to Love the verb, and the infinitive, but fo hax no- 
thing to do with the verb, bra Site giclee a 
Indicative Mood. 

Present. I lore, — _ this is our present. 

Imperfect. I lored — this is our past. 

Perfect. I have tod. —— I have is the present tense of an- 
other verb, and loved a participle or verbal adjective qualifying 
whatever I have. 

Ploperfect. J had loved. 1 had is the Imperfect tense of J have, 

* and loved a participle as before. 

First future. J shall or will love, 1 shall or 1 will is the present 
tense of other verbs, and lore the infinitive of Mr. M. 

Second future, J shall have loved. I shall is the present as before. 

vou. I. 94 








lish phrase the menning of the numerous variations of Latin verbs, 

hs eine i neetied LEet slLaeck pes a a 
wn 

Tran, at Wit acy a", have words in English which 


tmvan the same thing, thus, 


j _ Tken to love, that is 
I know how to love, 

Will the lovers of numerous tenses allow that these synonymous 
phrases are also tenses of the verb love? We might amuse our- 
selves at the expense of the names of Mr. M.'s tenses, and moods, 
and their total inapplicability, but we shall content ourselves with 
merely remarking that there is no shadow of reason for any dis- 
tinction of moods, and no other reason for oven fio tenses than can 
be found in @ difference of termination which has no reference to 
time, we mean the addition of ed to tho simple verb, What is call- 
‘ed the present tense expresses future time as well as Mr. Murray's 
phrase does; and what is called the past tense does the same. We 
‘Say as well as, because we believe that the verb of itself never ex- 
presses any fime, but this must be looked for in the context 

Tobe yetray, dyna iret 

‘0 fo wer 
Would be be ented T mol next weak, 
Will he be satisfied, if | go next week. 
IfT please next year I can visit you. 
wi next year I could visit you. 

Floved and other verbs in ed have been so long connected with 
words expressing past time, that we attribute this ion to 
the verb, but to J lored we may without impropriety add the 
strongest expreasion of present time, that words can convey, os, I 
loved this very instant, or this present moment; and the present 
tense will make good sense with the strongest expression of fulure 
time, J am, the very queen of present tenses, affords one of the 
best expressions of future time; as I am to go, f am to love, &c. 
Here we Jeaye the verb, regretting that the want of room obliges us 
to leave 80 many other points untouched. We could bring the 
highest authorities for all we have advanced, but if these remarks 
cannot recommend themselves to the good sense of every intelli- 
gent mind, authorities will never force conviction, 

Adverbs, propositions, conjunctions and interjections remain to 
he considered. We shall be brief in our remarks upon them, 
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tions. Those who wish for more information in regard to them 
may consult the author referred to under adverbs. 
Conjunctions, 

“Conjunctions are chiefly used to connect sentences or words,’ 

Conjunctions then, we suppose, connect sentences as prepositions 
do, but show no ‘relation between them.’ 

We are really puzzled to know in what this connection consists. 
In the case of prepositions, no cofinection of mere words or senti- 
ments was expressed; and no sooner are we told that conjunctions 
eonnect, than we are told that they are divided into two sorts, cop- 
ulative (that is connecting) and disjunctive (that is ») 

The word and is the verb add, and add may always be substitut- 
ed for it; thus, two and two are four, two add two are four. Hence 
Murray ‘does well to give as an example of copulative conjunc- 
tions ‘He and his brother reside in London.’ His other examples 
are, 
«I will go # he will accompany me.’ 

“You are happy because you are good.” 

Ff is the verb give (or grant) which was formerly spelled gif; and 
the sentence means ‘ grant he will accompany me,I will go.’ 

Be-cause means the cause be or is (for be was once used where 
we now use is.) The sentence would then be, ‘ You are happy, the 
cause is you are good:’ 

But, independent of the meaning of the words if and because, we 
need only transpose them to show that the connecting or discon- 
necting of sentences is no part of their business; for put the first 
clause of the sentence last, and the conjunction ceases to connect, 
thus, 

will accompany me, I will go.’ 

« you are good, you are happy.’ 

“The conjunction disjunctive (happy contradiction) serves not 
enly to connect and continue the sentence (as the copulative did) 
but also to express opposition of meaning in different degrees.” Of 
course this means that copulative conjunctions do not express oppo- 
sition of meaning. ‘The examples are, 

Though he was frequently reproved, yet he did not reform. 

They came with her but went away without her. 

Let us substitute a copulative for these disjunctives. 

He was frequently reproved, and he did not reform. 

If he was frequently reproved, yet he did not reform. 

They came with her and went away without her. 

Yet is entirely unnecesfifry after though. It is another spelling af 
the word get; and thouzhis a verb, meaning precisely the same as if, 
viz. grant or give. 





RETROSPECT. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION DURING THE YEAR 1826, 


BEPoRe entering on the preparation of another volume, it may not be improper 
to review the ground over which we have passed, witbio the last twelve months. 
From such a retrorpect much encouragement may be afforded to minds interest 
ed in the progress of improvement, and useful jostruction may be derived for the 
guidance of our own future efforts, in the undertaking on which we have entered. 


Many facts highly important to the interests of education have been developed 
by the attempt toestablish a periodical devoted exclusively to the subject; and 
not the least important among these is this, that the public miod reems fully pre- 
pared for the existence of such a work as the Journal. Many doubte were en- 
tertained on this point, by sincere friends to our undertaking. ‘These may now 
be considered as fairly set at rest.—It is merely to state a fact of some con- 
sequeoce when taken in counection with the progress of public sentiment on 
the subject of education, that we mention the unexpected exteat of the pat- 
rooage which the Journal bas received. If the subscription list of a periodical 
muy be taken as a safe test of estimation, the reception of this work, during ite 
first year, will appear more cordial than thatof any which has hitherto laid 
claim to the patronage of the commuaity.—The approbation with which our 
imperfect endeavors have been received, it would be ungrateful topass without 
our best ackoowledgements. 


In this review of our progress, our chief object is to retrace the more important 
circumstances which have been developed in our successive numbers. Before 
entering, however, on such a review, it may Le worth while to revert to the early 
stage of our work and the objects then proposed to our readers. The leadiog 
aim at the outeet of the Journal was the collection of facts. A success com- 
mensurate to reasonable expectations, has, we trust, been attuined in this depart- 
ment. At all events no pains have been spared to obtain an extensive range of 
‘useful and practical informetion of the existing condition of education, at home 
and abroad. An ansiety todo adequate justice to the sources wheace our intel- 
ligence was derived, may, with other causes, have occasionally led us into tow 
copious detail; and in this respect we hope to improve the practical character of 
the Journal, by a more strict eelection of matter, so as to present whatever is pure- 
ly and indispatably good, and omit whatever we are satisfied is not fully adupted 
to promote the progress of improvement.—The mass of matter, too, which bas 
‘accumulated to an uoforeseen amount, makes condensation, as well as rigid selec- 
tioo, an urgent duty. 


__ The second aim of the Journal, was the diffusion of just and adequate views of 
‘education. Some ewential aid, it is hoped, bas been rendered to this object. 

‘Onur endeavor has been to exhibit the whole subject, as much as possible, in its 
relations and dependences, Physical cultare has been inculcated as the basis of 
alledocation ; and we have been more full and more urgent on this bead, from the 
Previous neglect of it, which was prevalent ; and we do not hesitate to express our 











be those whicl aid the parent or the teacher in training the 
Ia tracing the progress of improvement in edocation at home and daring 
the flest yeur of this work, one of the most prominent objcets of 


thus bere been opened to the survey wnd the efforts of benevolent minds, 

age a proposal to establish schools designed for infants of two years or aighte 
‘months, would only have excited ridicule or astonishment. But such schools aro 
iy Riven cpenetlon i our ws cusetey be etlne Oro] eat 
Ahan realised the highest expectations of their founder, and have brought the 
Falunble blessings of early education, in ils best form, within the reach of the 
Poorest classes of society: they have thrown open the doors of improvement ond 
‘of hoppiness, to the juman being in the very earliest years of his existence. ‘They 
‘cwbrace in natural and happy combination the feading features of physical, ine 
tellectual, and moral education. Health, amusement, instruction, purity, truth, 
Kiodness, piety, are cot left to scatter into separate and independent 

demanding each a distinct attention, and a different wrrongement. All 
branches of culture are brought together, as the requisite ingredients of improve 
nent and happiness. 

‘The following passage ix from the last publication on infant schools, (Goydor's 
Manual.) 

Let an observer # repair toan Lafant School, and witness the? effects * produced 
by there establishments. He will there sce order, cleanliness, and innocent cheer 
fulness prevuil. Infants of eighteen months, to five years of oge,** happy, because 
they are good; and good, because they are happy ;" obedient to the voice of 
teachers, mnbinisive Co their parents, aad grateful to their benefactors; their little 
hearts expanding with the love of their associates, and receiving with eagerness x0 
mach of useful knowledge as their tender minds are capable of beating. Let the 
reader put a question to any of these little onesy and ho will be answered modestly, 
unrepressed by the chilling sensation of fear; o if the question be too complex for 
the understanding of the little innocent, an explanation will not fail to be eolicited 
by the child bimeelf, 

‘To thoxe whom heaven has blessed with a competence, to those who are the 
parents and heads of families, and are of necessity acquainted with the sumerous 
wants of infant children, as well as the numerous evils and accidents to which they 
are exposed, this statement will not be made in vaia, A visit to any Infant School 
will soon convince any reasonable person of the vast importance of the subject; 
and while the benevolent mind can there view the interesting nature of the em- 
ployments, it may form some adequate idea of the extensive benefit which is like- 
Jy to acerue to the rising generation from these most important establishments. 

It bas often occurred to mey that the system of instruction purrued in Infant 
Schools for the very poor, might be equally effective to the children of tradesmen 
‘and mechanics, and ever the rich and opulent themselves.’ 

‘Schools of this description are multiplying with uncommon rapidity in England. 
In our own country they are established in New-York and Philadelphia ; 
they aie Se Boston ; and the spirit of the system is 
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cially his ftellectual parnuita But the progress of 
a natural order, ‘The indispensable branches of education 
Girt attention, ‘Take the case of a tady who ix capabile of 
moreaptskegll richie cht item! ang 
oocient; and yet is ignorant of the means of prolonging 
i iti es ie mee 
most of the demands of daily active duty with an apology which shuilles | 
off crf some other person of firmer nerve. Surely nobody wae such 
‘an instance, femole education has been rightly understood . 
Above all, female education is roa defective in regard to moral 
with reference, we mean, to the power of 
art of shedding sweotoess on human fp ont Bee 
result of extensive otvervntion, and of stilts! Avid this 
lolly of the talent for swaying and woulding the infant mind, aud 
‘complexion wich it may retain for lifey—giving it such a bias ns shall operate 
Tike nn irresistible inpule toward pure happiness and every noble and virtuous 
ttuit of the human character, when fixed and elevated by 
Every female should koow enough of the aft of teaching to qualify hee for the 
Important tasle of preparing her offspring for admission to primary or lnfauit schools, 
and to cooperate with the efforts of the teacher in the early 
if not in all subsequent stages of education, ee 
‘Mont of our female readers are weil aware that these objects are not prorided 
for as they ought to be, in the present arraiceents of female education ; and the 
sone i nap 
of the deficiencies of prevalling methods in these and similar particulars, aoe 
finales that are best prepored nj alg 
ness; and we would urge it once more on their I the. 
‘extensively ea ai mi," amd 
consequence of the efforts of femnle minds, Contributions of this clase will, we 
careestly hope, be more numerous than heretofore in our pages. 


Celso tant mrrspchaairscbiab ity tel yin snl 

Gos in the plan ofthe Jouraal, ‘This we have endeavored to do more by ree 

alist nop rite lar Oh clei 
symptoms of has offered itself to 


understanding. 
‘views of instruction scem to be rn; fand | 
Sa erence tata 
hod, "The discipline of the miod, rather than the mere acquisition of | 
seems an object of growing attention. Explanation ix becoming a 
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be, the priocipal business of the instructer ; and teachers are not 0 much die- 
pored to be the tame servants of their books, but are making wie of them more 
as mere instruments put into their hands to aid them in effecting their objects. 
‘That all these features of improvement are visible in many schools, it is unneces- 
sary to remind those of our readers who have perused the intelligence contained in 
the euccessive numbers of the Jourasl. 

‘The attention of school committees, as well as teachers, is becoming more de- 
cidedly directed to the character of instruction ; and in several counties and towns 
in New-Fngland, there haa bcen a thorough reformation effected within a few 
months. To aid this spirit of improvement will in our future numbers. be a more 
distinct object of our endeavors than heretofore. Nothing can be more important 
to this country than the advancing of common education to that pitch which 
American institutions demond, and which they so much favor. 


In close connection with the Inst mentioned topic is the formation of schools and 
seminaries for teachers, ‘This is the most effective as well as the most expeditivus 
method of improving education in any of its departments, and especially in that 
where many teachers stand so rauch in need of being taught—as is too much the 
case with instructers in district schools, if not-in others. On the subject of the 
training of teachers we have not, we trust, been deficient in the proportion of mat- 
ter. But our future efforts will we hope receive a more distinct character, from the 
establishment of a seminary for this purpose in our own tate. The principles and 
practice adopted in this institution may he rendered highly serviceable to the busi- 
neas of instruction, throughout the country. They will be fully stated as soon as 
the commencement of its operations shall furnish opportunity. 

During the past year, the preparing of iostructers for the duties of their office 
has been a prominent object of public attention. Much is now doing towards 
this object ia various quarters. In New-York, a model school has been instituted 
for the training of teachers in the details of the monitorial method. In the prac- 
tice of instruction much good may thus be effected. Efficiency and skill in the 
management of a school are important qualifications in an intrecter. More 
than this, however, is needed: enlnrged views of the whole subject of education— 
‘an acquaintance with the mind and its habits—elevated ideas of the office of in- 
struction—a wide range of uscful knowledge—high intellectaal character—a 
pleasure in inttructing--and a perfect facility in imparting knowledge—are eseential 
to the qualifications of any instructer. The highest range of human accomplish- 
ment should be that which is possessed by the teachers of youth ; and it is by ele- 
-vating the requisite standard of improvement in the office of instruction, that regu- 
Jar and extensive and permanent results are to be obtained, in the melioration of 
the condition of society,—more erpecially ia such a form of society as ours, 
where the general diffusion of intelligence is so peculiarly coanected with the af- 
fairs of the state, and where education ir naturally the great organ of general good. 

It is an object well deserving the express attention of the legislature of every 
state ia the Union, that the training of youth for the high and responsible office of 
instructers, should not be left to hazard, or to the presumption of pereonal zeal and 
application. Instruction should, in this country, wear an aspect decidedly nation- 
al und peculiar, It should, in a word, be a model for the efforts of the riting na- 
tiops which are treading in our own political footsteps, and which are desirous of 




















adopting from us whatever enn contribute to the same great revulte of personal 
and national prosperity, which are so fast accunpulatiog here. 
Lostructers, it is true, like nll other classes of society, are itpelled onward by: 
the great stream of improvement; and they cannot retrogmnde nor stand atill, 
without injuring themselves. ‘Their interest will induce them to raies thei 
Geations ; and the demonds of society will be met to some extent. Bat the mind 
which is willing to rest satished with this assurance, must be norrow indeed. 
Shall we place on the same sordid level the man who is to train our youth for the 
duties und the character of American citizen+—with him whore services reach no 
higher thon mere animal wants, or then idle gratifientions which have 0 Con 
nection with the moral and political aspect of society! We are happy to sce this 
important subject beginaing to receive a portion of the attention which it morits 5 
‘sod we hope that the iodications which have been given of a disposition to eifect 
something in this department, will issue in provisions which shall be worthy of the 
character of those states in which such measures have been contemplated. 


The system of mutwal instroetion, ander various modifications, and different 
names, contioues to advance with a celerity which cannot fail to render it the 
predominating method in every department.) It is no longer problem whether 
this system can be applied to the higher branches of intellectuat culture, [The 
system js daily gaining in our cities, nnd no less rapidly in our villages and 
school districts, generally, On this topic itis unnecessary to be more particular : 
the intelligence in our oWn pages may be token asa tpecimen (or it is no more) 
of the progress of this department of improvement. 


Among the numerous objects to which the attention of our readers hns been 
directed, none seems to possess a deeper fnterest in connection with the general 
improvement of society, than the subject of mechanics institutions, These use- 
ful establishments have multiplied and spread with astonishing rapidity ia Europe, 
and bid fair to transform the intellectual character, and change the mora) and 
political condition of the mast numerous class of European population. In 
telligence and refinement are fast raising the operative classes to a station in 
society, which none but a visionary would have predicted, filty years ags. Por 
litical distinctions can offer no effectual barrier to the silent and gradual revolu- 
tion which education is now effecting in the more enlightened nations of Rurope ;~ 
and happy will it be for all clnsses of scciety in thove countries, if a regular and 
progressive melioration should effect what has hitherto been the result of revolue 
tionary struggles ond their attendant miserics—if the condition of the mars of 20 
ciety can be improved by mental culture so us to qualify the whole community, 
without reserve, for taking an active and intelligent part in the management of 
public affairs. 

Mechanics? institutions, though not so immediately connected with the geoeral 
faterests of society in this country, still powess a peculiar interest in relation 
to the numerous class for whose benefit they are more particularly designed. 
In such schools of practical instruction there is something congenial to the spirit of 
our institutions, which at once demands and cherishes a bigh standard of intelligence 
in all classes of society, and presents no permancat obstacle to the career of im- 
“provement, The vast resources, too, of the country which enterprise and akill 
eas alone develope, hold ap high encouragement to scientific culture among our 
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aia ‘iestitution so nearly approaching: to.the great. a 
country, cannot but furnish many valuable suggestions for impeovement in our 
colleges and univervities, These, itis true, have been already | 
Tepectsy sons 10 Mect the desands of society. But as, in common with those of 
England, they were necessarily modelled oo the monnstic institutions of remater 
tines, they nord sach a reformation as does not stop at the bare introduction of a 
new book or anew branch of study. ‘The whole system needs revision and adap= 
tation (® the existing state of soviety—not to ray of a more enlightened and liberal 
‘view of the human eind. ‘Take for example two of the liberal professions, | 
and low. A leading object in preparing for these pursuits should be a course af ac~ 
five discipline, bearing @ resemblance a» near as possible to the actual oceasions of 
professions life. epee erprpeeanbria oer gc to 2 
withdrawn from the great field of observation, of action, and of 
‘compefied to sit down in passive attention to his books, or his lectures—and aatg 
ed on for active discipline, barely often enough (o give bim by anticipation an wn- 
pleasant impression of the labor of actual business. He docs not issue (teen the 
hands of tis iastructers well trained for his pursuits in life: his personal dieipline be 
has yet to begia, Even ia the details of writing and speakiog, in which he ought to 
have acquired a perfect facility, he ie still halting through an imperfoct and Inte 
Preparation. ‘The school aad colloge requisitions, which devolved on hias once oF 
twice ia @ month or a tern, be finds, if he reflects at all, to have beeen anere 
mockery of exercise. 

‘Our present linits will not permit us to extend our remarks on this subject ; 
otherwise the actual deficiencies of college and university education might be point 


‘ed out ia several other departments, where their consequences aré not less inju~ 
ond > 


‘The growing results anoually reported in the department of benexolent effort for 
the promotion of educstion, ute; this seat, unusually interesting. The number of 
institutions devoted to the iiaprovement of the deaf and dumb, is increasing in this 
country as well as in Europe; and experionce is daily suggesting better methods of 
instruction, for furnishing those who would atherwise be outcasts from baman inter- 
course, With the means of intelligent aod useful communication with the more favor- 
‘ed part of their species. ‘The improvement of the condition of tte blind, is attracting 
jucreased attention ia Europe ; and reveral interesting reports have been presented: 
‘of the high pitch to which their instruction has been carried, in the various 
Leabehes of useful knowledge, sud in the common arts of life. 

In the department of missionary 4{fort, the progress of impeovesnent is pecu~ 
fiarly interesting. ‘The magnitude of the operations which are bere connected with: 
education, does not seem to be sufliciently known ot approciated. Maay of the 
‘various inisviconry stations throughout the world have attached to them schuals 
of practical imstruction in the useful wrts, for the benefit of wdulte; and mest are 
furnished with well managed schools of common education for the young, whe are, 
jin large numbers, receiving the same elements of knowledge and of improvement 
which are developed in the happier sphere of civilised and polished rociety, Some 
of the missionary stations provide instrnetion of o still bigher order, and open the 
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benefits of collegiate edecation to thove who might otherwise have passed their 
lives in the ignorance and degradation of their ancestors. 

‘That our intelligence of this kind has not been more fall in our first volume, has 
not been owing to neglect. The exteat of this department, and the moltitude of 
interesting facts which it presents, made a systematic arrangement peculiarly de- 
sirable ; while at the same time, considerable research was indispensable, io some 
cases, to procure exact information. A report embracing the leading facts in this 
department, will, we bope, be prepared in seaton for an early number of our next 
volame. 

In this, as well as in other spheres of humat improvement, it is gratifying to 
observe education recognited as the surest and most successful instrument of ef- 
fecting good, and as that which, though others may occasionally be more rapid 
and striking, seems to be the destined method of elevating the humen race to a 
cbaracter generally if not universally—marked by whatever is pare, noble, amia- 
ble, or happy. 


‘Sunday schools—another frait of christian philanthropy——are advancing with 
increased rapidity in the melioration of society. 

The number of schools of this description is immense. Their beucfits are in- 
valuable to all classes. To the illiterate and the neglected they furnish instroc- 
tion and counsel, without which the young must unavoidably grow up in the ac- 
cumulation of evil habits and misery, if not of crimes and punishment. To tbe 
better taught they aid the domestic department of their education, and provide 
them with larger advantages for religious and moral improvement. - 

The condition of these schools is not a little interesting to persom who take 
a pleasure in observing the progres of improvement in edocation. A simple, fa- 
miliar, and explanatory style ie gainiug ground in the manner of imparting iostrac- 
tion. ‘The Sunday School Union of this country, an institution of great extent, 
und which is effecting much in this department, gives a decided preference to this 
method, which cannut fail to introduce it widely in American Sunday schoots.— 
‘This ia, we think, a point of great importance in coanection with the develope- 
ment of the mind, and the formation of character. It is of the highest moment 
that while intelligible and natural instruction is becoming more and more prevalent 
in ordinary schools, religious and moral impressions should not be left to depend oa 
mechanical acts of learcing and saying by rote what is not rendered accessible 
to the understanding, or interesting and impressive to the heart. 


One feature ia the character of recent improvement is the vast superiority of 
current school booke, ‘The plan and design of such works are, to a much greater 
extent than heretofore, accommodated to the juvenile mind. A systematic and 
strictly scientific arrangement are‘sacrificed to one which ie intelligible and prac- 
tical. ‘The order of the mind in its natural progress is consulted in preference to 
that of the subject abstractly considered. The formation of mental habits is re- 
garded, and the discipline which every ecience and every book may be made to 
administer, is becoming a matter of more distinct attention. These improvements 
are conspicuous in books prepared for the earliest stages of education. 

Among works of this character it is hardly necessary to mention Colbarn’s 
treatises on arithmetic, which are now in use in most schools where the teachers 


are anxious that thelr pupils should enjoy the benefits of improversent 

‘books, ‘There are perhaps no works in any braoch of | 

fected so much for the iastrocter as well as forthe 

fo much fight at once on the theory and the practice of teaching, or that have ex~ 
Dibited in so Loppy « manner the natural progress of tho mind, in its 

under 0 judicious docipioe. These few unpretending volumes have carried into 
‘the humblest of our schools the philosophy of iastruction, and have, in numerous 
fnetances, roused the attcotion of teachers to the use ef the inductive method in 
‘other and very different branches of education, 

In geography, the valuable little work of Mrs. Willard* deserves particular 
notice, as utteropting a simple and intelligible method, by which this branch is 
brought within the scope of maternal care, and by which all intelligent teachers, 
from the primary schools upward, may improve the aspect of geographical in- 
struction, #0 a+ to follow the natural progress of the mind, and cultivate thos 
practical habits of attention and rescarch, which are so serviceable to the business 
of life, 

In the department of grammar, the works of Mr, Cordell are effecting a reform- 
ation which is snuch needed in the method of teaching the elemonte of this branch. 
‘Since Latio has ceased to sit as * queen’ among the languages, and to usurp a do- 
minion over every other, how different soover ia ity character, it is high time 
that the English should assert its dignity, and rocelve that distinct attention to 
which it is entitled. It bas long enough been tortured into the shape and attl- 
tude of language with which it has very little in common, and by which ite 
beauty and its power have been greatly diminished or obscured. We hope that 
time is not distant when it will not any longer be thought raperet dy 
children at a common school, with the whole equipment of the nomenclature and 
arrangement adopted by Latin grammarinns ; while the young leamers have n0 
other object in view, tharra competent and practical knowledge of their native 
tongue. 

"The application ofthe inductive method tothe stil of he ancical languages 


England; and they will soon, we hope, be reprinted in this country. ‘The pro- 
vaiting method of teacting renders the study of Latin a dry and repulsive task, for 
atleast the first year of tho learners? progress; and by its unjustidably slow and 
tedious manner of imparting koowledge, ururps a most unwarrantable proportion 
of the tine ond attention of youth ; especially when we consider that of all the 
boys who enter a Latin school, a very small number ever turn their initintory labor 
to any account, but, in fact throw away the invaluable hours of early life, which 
might have been devoted to useful acquisitions in practical knowledge. The new 
method adopted in the books just mentioned, is, on the contrary, pleasant aad ex~ 
peditions, as well as thorough. ‘There is no delay for idle formalities ; the learner 
is Jed at once to his object. In hie very first efforts, he is conscious of the progress: 
heis making; and be goes on with a cheerful impulse which accelerate tis ad> 


* Geography for Beginners. ° 
VOR. J. 96 , 
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vances, He thus redeems a large portion of time for other branches of tedyy 
‘and for useful accomplishments. 

In the first stages of elementary education, much bas been done of late to far 
cilitate instrection by the ase of © simpler method of teaching the art of reading. 
‘The system of Fultoa aod Knight, which is now so prevalent in Scotland and in 
England, and which cerresponds exactly to tbat recommended by the Edge- 
‘worths,—is an invaluable expedieat for saving time and labor, and at the same 
‘time furnishing the most thorough discipline. Greater improvements, however, 
are now making in this departmeat. The most valuable of these is fally exem- 
pliéed in Worcester’s Primer, in which the leading feature of the plan is to let 
children become acquainted with words as they do with all other ocular objects, 
not piecemeal, not letter by letter, but at ooce and in the aggregate ; the syn- 
thetic process preceding the analytic, as it naturally does. ‘The latter method 
‘will be found still more speedy and efficacious than the other. Our fature nam- 
bers will furnish specimens of instruction on this plan, 

‘The year which has elapsed since the commencement of the Jouraal, has far- 
nisbed some valuable contributions to the improvement of education, in the in- 
creasing number of reading books, designed for the diffusion of usefal knowledge 
or of literary taste. It is a circumstance highly propitious to the intellectual and 
moral character of the young, that the books which they are daily perusing, and 
which necessarily leave deep impressions on the memory, are acquiring an aspect 
40 friendly to their best imerests. Several useful works of this kind, in varioos 
departments, have been brought forward in our notices; and in thus recommend- 
ing them, we bave not, we trust, proposed an unnecessary addition to the expenses 
of education. I schools where it is not advisable to introduce such works gener- 
ally among the scholars, a single copy of each book,—passed, as it is read, from 
hand to hand, and introduced in the way of reward or recreation to proper class 
es,—may leave lasting and useful impressions on the minds of youth. The dis- 
semination of intelligence and the general improvement of society, msy thus be 
silently but effectually promoted to an indefinite extent. 





The limits to which we are now restricted, Will not permit us to indulge in 
wider survey of our present subject ; and we have but little space left in which to 
say anything of the future direction and character of our own efforts. 

‘We may say, briefly, that the demands of improvement, os well as a persona 
conviction of duty, will lead us to reserve our pages more strictly for the admis- 
sion of such matter as seems best adapted to promote practical reformation ia 
instruction. We shail thus, we trust, reader the Journal more valuable to parents 
and instructers who are desirous of using it as an assistant in their exertions for 
the expanding minds committed to their charge, and more serviceable to the 
views of school committees who are disposed to furnish the teachers whom they 
employ, with such aid as may be derived from our pages. 

In casting a glance forward on the probable progress of another year, we mest 
look to the support of those clases of the community that have just been meation- 
ed, as most interested in our exertions. We feel called on to particularise an- 
other class of readers who may render effectual assistance not merely to our Ia- 
bors, but to the advancement of society—we mean the clergy ; who may natur- 
ally be expected to take a deeper concern in the affairs of intellectual and moral 
improvement, than any other body of men. 
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‘Their aid has, indeed, to a considerable extent, been cheerfully afforded hitherto. 
Bat mere, perbape, might yet be done, by the pulpit being oftener employed for 
the purpose of urging the duty of general exertion for the improvement of educa- 
tion. Something might thus be effected more worthy of the example of our an- 
castors, and the interests of our country,—something more directly conducive to 
the advancing melioration of our race. 
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‘Tur unusual labor necessarily demanded by the preparation of 
the closing number of this volume, has put it out of our power to 
furnish our usual notices of school and juvenile books. 

Among the works which claimed particular attention we can 
only hastily mention the annual supply of juvenile publications for 
the season, furnished by Messrs. Munroe & Francis, of this city.— 
Their selections for the present year seem peculiarly happy in 
many particulars which will be mentioned more at length in next 
number, 

Tn the same department have been received an interesting se- 
lection from works published by Messrs. Wood and Son, New 
York. 

Similar publications, embracing the series of the American Sun- 
day School Union, have also come to hand. Of these there are 
many which we shall take an early opportunity of recommending 
to our readers. 

The review of the Classical Reader will be given in our next; 
aleo several notices which have been unavoidably postponed. 
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